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Fast Forward 


Bouquets are, of course, always welcome, brickbats much 
less so. Fortunately we do receive quite a number of bouquets 
and very few brickbats — and even the odd one of these that 
does arrive is quite small and neatly wrapped in tissue paper. 

Some magazines like to fill a page or two with letters from 
admiring readers. You know the sort of thing: “Dear Ms 
Butters, I think your magazine is just divine !” We could, 
quite legitimately, do the same sort of thing. We could also 
prattle on about all the new subscriptions we receive — 
literally a good handful every day of the week, including some 
from rather unexpected places, like Greece and Thailand. 

But paper and printing are expensive, and our pages too 
precious to waste on self-adulation. It’s not that we are over- 
modest, but there are more important things to be said, 
important, that is, to those who read them rather than to 
those who write them. 

Our Journal has now reached a position in which we 
believe it should be playing a positive, and increasing, role 
in the world of Australian horticulture generally. To that end 
we are adopting a policy of diversifying, step by step, into 
fields other than publishing. 

These will be, in the main — educational courses, 
seminars and lectures; garden tours, both at home and 
overseas; and marketing a select range of garden-related 
accessories, some of them imported and exclusive to 
ourselves. a 

It is only fair that our regular subscribers should have first 
call on these additional activities, so details will first be 
published in our Subscribers’ News Sheet, circulated with 
subscribers’ copies of the Journal four times a year. 

Some firm projects for 1990 are already under way, others 
are still in the planning stage, or being negotiated. 

This does not mean that standards within the Journal itself 
are to be relaxed. On the contrary, we aim further to improve 
both its content and its presentation. Graphic artists are 


photo: George Waters 


working on some minor changes in layout, and we have an 
ever increasing number of first-rate contributors, some of 
them from overseas, on the horizon. Our aim is to make The 
Australian Garden Journal a horticultural publication of 
international standing. 

Further bouquets will be acknowledged, but not 
necessarily published. Brickbats, preferably gift-wrapped, 
similarly will be acknowledged and treated with respect. 


From now on it’s Fast Forward. 


TIM NORTH 


Highlands School of 
Horticulture 


In accordance with its present policy of diversification, 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd has acquired an interest 
in Highlands School of Horticulture Pty Ltd, which will 
be conducting a programme of both weekend and day courses 
commencing early in 1990, 

These courses will be centred at Frensham School at 
Mittagong, New South Wales, where accommodation and 
meals will be available. 

Further information will be found in the Subscribers’ 
Spring Newsletter or can be obtained from PO Box 588, 
Bowral, NSW 2576; tel (048) 61.4999. 
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Barbara Maslen 


Barbara Maslen has been a keen gardener for the past 15 
years. In 1980 she graduated from VCAH Burnley with a 
Diploma of Applied Science (Amenity Horticulture). After 
designing and planting several herb gardens in the 
Melbourne area a potential career in horticulture was put on 
hold when her first child was born at the end of 1981. Now 
that her youngest is five years old she is able to achieve quite 
a lot in her own garden in Daintree. 


J.L. Trezise 


Jack Trezise was born in Victoria and graduated from 
Burnley Horticultural College in 1940. He worked for many 
years as propagator at Gill and Searles Nursery in Brighton. 

He then moved to Sydney, and after working in several 
nurseries was employed as Technical Officer in the 
Department of Soil Science at the University of Sydney. 


On retirement he became interested in the Swain Garden 


at Killara, and is a member of the committee helping to run 
that garden. 


Ross McKinnon 


Ross McKinnon is the Curator of Brisbane’s Botanic 
Gardens at suburban Mount Coot-tha. Appointed to this 
position in 1983 at the age of 33, Ross became the youngest 
Curator of a major capital city Botanic Garden in Australia. 
He succeeded Harold Caulfield, Brisbane’s well known and 
long serving (26 years) Curator. 

Before moving to Brisbane and continuing his studies in 
that city, Ross studied in Adelaide, with his first position as 
Supervisoor, Parks and Gardens for the city of Whyalla. 

He now travels widely for a national ABC-TV gardening 
programme, is a regular garden commentator and 
correspondent with a weekly gardening column in a 
Queensland newspaper. 

His article “Design Concepts of Australia’s Newest Sub- 
tropical Botanic Garden” appeared in this Journal in August 
1985. 


A Price Increase 


Owing to a further increase in postal charges, effective 
ae July last, increases in printing and operating costs, 
BOR re that we have to raise the cover price of The 
oe a Garden Journal with this issue. The new price 1s 
sae ubscriptions will increase accordingly, to $21.00 for 
ne year or $38.00 for two years. 
va his new price compares favourably with that of most 
er similar publications, most of which are priced from 
3.95 upwards. 


Subscription Renewals 


Fe Increased postal charges, sending out, reminder 
tian now represents a significant expense which we are 
S to minimise. 

sane aa line of the address label inside the wrapper of 

month se isa date (viz. 889, 1089, etc) which signifies the 
It oa Se you are due to renew your subscription. 

to rende Sees te reduce expenditure, and at the same time 

your d t a more efficient service, if you will make a note of 
T due date and send your remittance in good time. 
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A National Wattle Day ? 


In our June/July issue Maria Hitchcock, in an article on 
Australia’s National Floral Emblem, made a plea for a 
National Wattle Day on 1st September every year. 

Maria has been writing to both the appropriate Federal 
Ministers and to State Premiers, with, as might be expected, 
polite responses but little action. The Federal Government 
says it is the responsibility of the States, the States say it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

There is, however, clearly a good deal of support from the 
community generally for Wattle Day to be proclaimed on a 
national basis, not as a public holiday but as a day on which 
we can celebrate Australia’s native flora. 

Maria’s next step is, she says, a little theatrical but it might 
work, She wants people to attach a sprig of wattle, any species, 
to a piece of paper carrying the words “I vote for a National 
Wattle Day”, sign it, and send it to the Prime Minister. 

“Let’s fill the halls of Parliament House with the sweet 
scent of wattle this spring” she says. And why not ? We hope 
a great many people will take up the call for a National Wattle 


Day. 
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Bleak House, Malmsbury, Victoria 


by Susan Irvine 


Bleak House was originally planted as a rose garden. While 
the garden was planned as an aesthetic whole and thought 
was given to such things as the direction of paths, high fences 
to serve as windbreaks, garden structures to lend height to 
a flat garden, the roses themselves were planted as they were 
acquired and there was no thought at that early stage of 
making an extensive or representative collection. 

In retrospect this was unfortunate, and more recent rose 
plantings have sought to group roses of one kind together. 
One whole section of the garden is now devoted to Alister 
Clark roses, another to David Austin roses, another to 
spinosissimas, although these more botanical and historical 
considerations are often in conflict with the aesthetic plans 
for the garden. 

Neither was much thought given in the early years of the 
garden to underplanting. Quick trips to Norgate’s splendid 
perennial nursery at Trentham provided, for example, a 
variety of veronicas, erigerons, and Jris pumila. All these have 
flourished, but the approach was haphazard and so, in the 
long run, the results unsatisfying. Thought is now being 
given to much more sophisticated, varied and congenial 
underplanting, both to enhance the roses when these are in 
flower and to provide interest when they are not. 

A trip to England in 1988 confirmed my conviction that 
roses should not be grown in beds on their own. I revisited 
gardens like Mottisfont Abbey, Hidcote and Sissinghurst with 
the express intention of concentrating on the underplantings 
in the rose beds. And there is a wealth of it in these gardens. 

The tree paeonies were in flower when I visited Margery 
Fish’s informal, richly planted and entirely delightful garden 
at East Lambrook Manor. They like the same open, sunny 
position as roses. There is an old single herbaceous paeony 
whose name I do not know, which is in colour and form 
uncannily like the rugosa rose Scabrosa, and with the same 
pronounced gold stamens. They were flowering together in 
early spring at Barnsley House, and did the same for us at 
Bleak House in early November last year. 

Iris are wonderful companions for roses, both because they 
like the same sunny position and many like lime in the soil. 
Also they do not need deep digging which might disturb the 
rose roots and cause suckering. Their stiff, upright leaves, 
too, are a welcome contrast in rose beds. At Mottisfont ice- 


blue iris were planted beside deep wine coloured tulips, 


providing colour long before the roses were out. 
Alchemilla mollis and Digitalis flourish in the light shade 
thrown by the big old shrub roses. Some of the bigger ones 
can take clematis growing through them. 
We have planted R. brunonii with Clematis montana 
“Rubens’ which, when I visited Barnsley House, was growing 


to the very top of the chimneys of many of the little cottages 
in the village. The rose garden at Mottisfont was formerly 
the old walled kitchen garden which supplied the monastery. 
Here the Gallica rose, “Complicata’, grows up through an 
old gnarled apple tree. “Madame Plantier’ has been planted 
in the same way in the orchard at Sissinghurst. 

It was at Sissinghurst, too, that I saw Sorbus cashmiriana 
in flower in the rose garden. And at Malahide S. cuspidata 
was added to the steadily increasing list of things which must 
be grown. I was glad that we had already started a plantation 
of the trees which belong to the Rosaceae family, having 
found from experience that they survived our long, cold, wet 
winters better than any other trees we had tried. To date this 
has consisted mainly of crab apples, of which there are now 
22 varieties represented. The sight of these two Sorbus 
strengthened my determination to extend this planting. It 
has meant the annexing of another acre of paddock to the 
garden (how fortunate we country gardeners are !) and 
putting in another big dam which, thanks to the excessive 
winter rainfall this year, is now nearly full. We are not on 
town water supply and depend on dams and bores for water 
for the garden. 


So I returned from this short trip to England and Ireland 
full of plans for the re-structuring of the garden and for 
extending the range and scope of perennials, bulbs, and 
ground covers grown, and very conscious of the inadequacy 
of my own knowledge in these areas. 


We needed more help at Bleak House, and Fate took a 
hand in sending Jenni Mather along at precisely the right 
moment. With only a nodding acquaintance with roses, but 
an extensive knowledge of herbs and perennials gained by 
working for several years at Norgate’s perennial nursery and 
at the Lilydale Herb Farm, she had the detailed knowledge 
which was needed. Being also a photographer (author of 
“Australian Women Photographers, 1840 to 1960”, published 
by Greenhouse Publications in 1986) she also has the artistic 
sense and vision which are essential to this kind of gardening, 
and the energy to make her visions a reality. She is now a 
partner at Bleak House. 


Visits to Mrs Coffield’s nursery at Creswick for auriculas 
and primulas, to Suzanne Price for crocus, anemones, species 
gladioli and a wide range of tiny bulbs, to Dale McDonell 
for hellebores and to David Glenn at Lambley for an 
extensive range of unusual perennials, have resulted in a 
much more interesting underplanting. Beds are being 
extended to accommodate this and the work area increased 
to enable us to propagate as many perennials as possible 
ourselves, so that we can plant in twenties and thirties, not 
in twos and threes. 
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We had some pleasing initial results last summer. The old 

pale pink hollyhock proved to be the perfect companion for 
the shrub rose “Fruhlingsmorgen’, and Digitalis heywoodit 
was excellent with David Austin’s grey-pink rose 
“Cymbeline’. Digitalis mertonensis we planted with the 
hybrid musk rose “Magenta’, and Euphorbia polychroma was 
quite dramatic with David Austin’s yellow and apricot roses, 
such as “Graham Thomas’ and “Charles Austin’. Veronica 
teucrium “Royal Blue’ was a good contrast to old-gold roses 
such as “Lady Hillingdon’ and “Lady Huntingfield’, and 
this spring we are trying some of the lower growing salvias 
such as S. recognita and S. tomentosa. The small cream 
eschscholzia is excellent with soft yellow roses such as 
“Safrano’ and the hybrid musk “Bishop Darlington’, and the 
Pale pink and cream one was a good companion for the old 
Rosa chinensis mutabilis with its changing colours. 
Some of the cranesbills proved too exuberant for planting 
in rose gardens, but the little pink Geranium sanguineum 
var striatum was ideal. We tried a wealth of campanulas from 
the tiny C. glomerata acautlis to the spectacular C. pyramidalis 
which flowered for months and will be planted this year at 
the back of a border behind the mauve-pink Alister Clark 
rose “Mrs Fred Danks’. 

The Alister Clark collection continues to grow slowly with 
assistance from many interested persons, and especially from 
the Victorian rose grower John Nieuwesteeg. Among the 
“new” ones planted this year are “Amy Johnson’, which is 
described in Modern Roses VII as a “very vigorous climber” 


Roses ‘Francis E. Lester’ and ‘Fruhlingsmorgen’ underplanted with 
cream eschscholzia and iris 


(photos: Jenni Mather) 
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Rose ‘Felicite et Perpetue’ in top right hand corner; foreground — 
Viola tricolor, Verbascum bombyciferum, Achillea taygetea, comfrey, 
yellow daylillies and shasta daisies 


with “large cupped fragrant pink flowers‘; “Mrs Albert 
Nash’, a fragrant dark red, “Margaret Turnbull’, a soft pink 
pillar rose, “Courier’, a climber with pink flowers on a white 
ground; and “Cherub’, a very vigorous climber which we 
found first at Clarendon, a National Trust property near 
Launceston, and then again at Coombe Cottage. 


Some of these Alister Clark climbers grow to considerable 
proportions and threaten to outgrow the section allotted to 
them in the garden. To overcome this problem we are making 
a Rambling Walk with not only the Alister Clark ramblers 
such as “Gladsome’, “Doris Downes’, “Jessie Clark’, and 
“Cicely Lascelles’, but also some other climbers which have 
recently been added to the garden, such as “Souvenir de Mme 
Leonie Viennot’, “Blairii No 2’, “Kew Rambler’, “William 
Allen Richardson’, “Russelliana’ and “Seven Sisters’. 
Climbers have become something of a special interest and 
despite the invaluable work of a local blacksmith who has 
been constructing iron tripods, arches and arbours, we are 
running out of suitable supports for them. So the Rambling 
Walk is being constructed right along the east boundary of 
the garden, and will probably eventually turn the corner and 
take in the northern boundary as well. 

And so a whole new range of possibilities has emerged for 
Bleak House as we extend the rose plantings and seek to 
discover, by trial and error, which perennials will best tolerate 
our conditions, which will complement rather than compete 
with the roses and provide interest for as great a part of the 


year as possible. 


os 


Four years ago my husband and J, with our two young 
children, moved from the Dandenongs in Victoria to 
Daintree in far north Queensland. A desire to live “in the 
country” was the main reason behind this move. We bought 
a house on 100 acres with a long frontage to a tributary of 
the Daintree River. 

Daintree belongs to an area classified as “wet tropics‘; we 
have a dry season during the winter (although this is by no 
means guaranteed), then a period of increasing heat and 
occasional storms building up to the “wet”. There is a great 
diversity of opinion among the locals as to the timing of the 
“wet”, but for the last four years it has occurred mostly 
between February and May. The mean annual rainfall is 
three metres. 

Half of our property is too steep to do anything with; 
cleared for the timber many years ago it had been burnt 
annually to produce “green pick” for the cattle. Our first 
decision was to leave the steep country alone, and hope that 
it would regenerate from the pockets of rainforest left in the 
gullies, which is gradually taking place. We are improving 
the usable land while at the same time working on a fairly 
large garden. 

On part of this usable land we now have a small orchard 
of mixed tropical fruit, some of it rare. The area of “garden” 
around the house is extensive, with loosely defined areas that 
make both planning and maintenance simple. Clumps of 
bananas “Pisang ducasse’ give shade to large leaved Chinese 
taro (Xanthosoma saggittifolium), a dramatic accent to a small 
collection of tropical vegetables. Colocasia esculenta, an 
excellent taro, is planted in the wettest section and provides 
a popular potato alternative, as does Cassava. Garlic chives 
grow all the year round; Aibika, Basella, and Kangkong 
produce leafy greens while the snake bean and winged bean 
add variety. Rungia is enjoyed raw asa slightly crunchy salad 
alternative which grows low on the ground. “Tiny Tim” 
tomatoes pop up every year, and I have grafted an eggplant 
onto a local weed belonging to the family Solanaceae, giving 
the eggplant a two to three year lifespan. 

At first the garden around the house grew haphazardly; 
I felt quite out of my depth with so much space and an 
extremely limited knowledge of ornamental plants which 
enjoy the wet tropics. The plants I recognized I was more 
accustomed to seeing as indoor plants; here was Scindapsus, 
various Philodendron species and Monstera deliciosa growing 
rampantly around old trees near the workshop. Dieffenbachia 
and cordylines naturalized in a gully near what had been 
the first dwelling on the site, and a beautiful yellow 


From Cockatoo to Daintree 


by Barbara Maslen 


passionfruit was falling out of an old Rain Tree. During our 
first year I continued to have surprises, such as flowers of 
Eucharis grandiflora appearing through a mass of 
Philodendron species, covering the ground near our Rain 
Trees. The delicate, pure white flowers are outstanding 
against such a deep green background. 


The garden around the swimming pool (a necessary 
luxury with our crocodile-infested waterways) is the main 
flower garden, with a predominantly red, blue and white 
theme which has now diversified slightly, but I hope not too 
obtrusively. Jxora “Star King’, Pentas coccinea, Calliandra 
inaequilatera and a single red hibiscus form the basis of the 
red planting, with Clerodendron spectosissimum and Passiflora 
coccinae climbing over the fence. Otocanthus “Blue Boy’ and 
Evolvulus pilosus “Sapphire’ provide a blue accent near 
ground level, while Petrea volubilis provides arching sprays 
of blue for weeks on end in the hot weather. Quisqualis indica 
hides quite a part of the pool fence, with a long flowering 
period over summer, but it needs constant nipping back to 
prevent it becoming too woody low down. The seed pods of 
Bixa orellana make a stunning contrast with its deep green 


Alpinia purpurata 
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foliage; it is a good background. Vibrant, strong colours seem 
to work best in the tropical garden. There is so much lush 
green and the light is so strong that the pastel shades can 
look very washed out. I was delighted in summer when 
Brachychiton acerifolium “flamed” beautifully and provided 
a perfect colour co-ordinated background to Heliconia 
rostrata. Such are the rewards of gardening. 


The family Zingiberaceae is one of current interest, the 
rich scent of Hedychium flavum, a creamy yellow flowering 
ginger is pervading our room tonight. Alpinia species are 
very useful in a mixed garden as they will tolerate some 
shade, although A. purpurata seems to flower best in a sunny 
position. I have planted gingers, heliconias, and cannas 
around a small gully on the edge of the lawn, and gradually 
I am extending drifts further down the hill away from the 
house. 


About six months after our arrival I planted my first 
clumping bamboo and was most impressed with its 
appearance and its growth rate. I have built up a collection 
of some 16 varieties of tropical clumping bamboos. These 
are situated in a three hectare area designated the “bamboo 
garden”. To begin with it seemed a huge expanse to set aside 
for bamboos, and the single culms looked ridiculous when 
first planted. Now I can see I have probably over planted. 
Clumping bamboos are not the problem that creeping 
bamboos can be, but they do require maintenance to look 
their best. I think my favourites are the quite well known 
“painted bamboo”, Bambusa vulgaris “Vittata’, the “giant 
black”, Gigantochloa atroviolacea, and one from India called 


Mahal, Bambusa longispiculata; this forms very open clumps . 


which do not require much attention and the culms are a 
lovely shade of green with indefinite white stripes. Their 
variety of form, leaf shape and growth habits as well as their 
usefulness for paper manufacture, building construction, 
furniture making, as edible bamboo shoots and as windbreaks 
in the orchard is absolutely fascinating. Although only two 
years old, the bamboo garden is taking shape. The beginning 
of the wet season is the most exciting time for bamboos. With 
the onset of the storms and the incredible heat and humidity, 


left 
Clerodendron thomsonae 
(photos: Barbara Maslen) 


below 
Ixora ‘Star King’ and the 
Ulysses butterfly (Papilio ulysses) 


it is almost impossible to detect movement ! The discovery 
of new culms is always a rewarding experience, as they have 
a particular beauty and spectacular newness about them as 
they push upwards through the soil. 

Tropical gardening is particularly exciting because results 
can be seen so quickly. Of course the weeds grow quickly, 
too, as do the lawns, and most shrubs need a good heavy 
pruning after flowering if they are to look their best. After 
only four years we can see a tremendous increase in the 
number and variety of birds and butterflies. We feel we are 
very fortunate to live in such a delightful place, and we enjoy 
sharing the beauty of our garden and the natural rainforest 
bordering the creek with visitors who stay in our cottage. To 
see the light fading on the magnificent view of Thornton’s 
Peak at the end of the day makes all the sweat and toil 
worthwhile. 
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Vireya hybrids raised by Dr Roger Hiller from the cross R. laetum 
(female) x (R. lochae x R. macgregoriae) showing the colour range 
obtained from this cross. 


(Photos: R. Hiller and R.}. Oldfield) 


Growing Vireya 
Rbhododendrons in 
Sydney 


by J.L. Trezise 


Vireya rhododendrons have only recently been introduced 
to Sydney and so are comparatively rare. However, as they 
are found largely in tropical areas in the far north of Australia 
it is possible that they are more suited to this area than other 
types. 

They belong to the lepidote or scale-bearing group of 
thododendrons. This group is distinguished by having small 
scales on the leaves and stems, and is divided into two sections, 
one of which comes from the cooler regions of South-east 
Asia and the other, the Vireyas, coming from the tropical 
regions of South-east Asia, Indonesia, the Phillipines, New 
Guinea, with one species found in North Queensland. 

There is an enormous variation in the height and growth 
habit of the different Vireyas. The North Queensland species, 
R. lochae, is a dwarf with pendulous flowers, and isan ideal 
Subject for hanging baskets. R. zoeleri can reach up to six 
metres in height; this species has spectacular flowers in 
shades of yellow to orange or salmon, sometimes having the 
tube yellow and the lobes suffused with red. One clone, 
“Decimus’, was given an Award of Merit in 1973. 

The different flowering times, mainly autumn, and 
brilliant colours make them well worth growing. The colour 
Tange is from white through pink to orange and yellow with 
Some brilliant red. Another asset is that many varieties are 
highly perfumed. R. jasminiflorum from the Malay 
Peninsula has flowers in trusses of five to eight, which may 
be pure white or faint pink and are very fragrant. 

Vireyas have been in cultivation for over 100 years, and 
many early hybrids are no longer in cultivation. The English 
nursery firm James Veitch and Sons, well known for the 
introduction of many South American orchids to England, 
were also involved in early hybridisation experiments. By 
1900 a large number of crosses had been made and several 
hundred hybrids were grown under glasshouse conditions in 
England. However, most of these varieties have been lost with 
the passage of time. 

The first Australian cross was made in 1963, using R. 
christianae, a tall yellow New Guinea species, and the red 
R. lochae. This resulted in an attractive deep red flower and 
1 commercially available at the moment. Since then a large 
number of growers have been busy in Victoria and New South 
Wales, and numerous hybrids have been registered. In the 
year ending 30th June 1988 the Australian Rhododendron 
Society added 15 Vireyas to the International Rhododendron 

egister. 


One of the most comprehensive collections of Vireyas can 
be seen at the Rhododendron Society’s garden at Mount 
Pleasant, in Wollongong, where plants have been flourishing 
for about 20 years. Just how well they grow in that area is 
evident by the fact that a recent bulletin of the Illawarra 
Branch of the Australian Rhododendron Society describes 
one hybrid as having 148 trusses of flowers. 

Another more recent planting of Vireyas may be seen at 
the Ku-Ring-Gai Swain Garden at Killara, on Sydney’s north 
shore. Although quite recently planted, they have survived 
the last two wet Sydney summers and have already produced 
quite a few flowers. 

A large number of the plants were donated by Dr Roger 
Hiller of Macquarie University, who has been hybridising 
since 1981 with the idea of raising a compact growing plant 
with orange flowers which would be suitable to Sydney’s 
climate. He started by crossing R. lochae x R. macgregoriae, 
acompact red, with R. /aetum, a taller yellow. The rationale 
was that both plants are known to be suitable for outdoor 
cultivation and the R. lochae hybrid flowers predominantly 
in the spring. The resulting plants have been selected and 
have produced some very interesting results, as can be seen 
from his photos. He is currently selecting, selfing and line 
breeding to improve the shape and time to flower from 
cuttings. Each generation, however, takes a minimum of four 

ears. 

; Vireyas can be propagated quite easily from cuttings, using 
a mixture of equal parts of fine peat moss and coarse sand. 
The plant material should be firm, but not necessarily from 
mature wood. Cuttings should be taken with a heel or cut 
immediately below a leaf axil. Lower leaves should then be 
removed and the cuttings dipped in a suitable commercial 
cutting powder. Care should be taken that excess powder is 
not left on the cutting. If a glasshouse is not available, a good 
substitute for a small number of cuttings is to place the pot 
ina sealed plastic bag, taking care that the plastic is supported 
so that it does not touch the leaf. 

Culture of Vireyas is not difficult, provided that their main 
requirements are met. Like all rhododendrons they need an 
acid soil, rich in humus. Good drainage is essential and if 
necessary plants should be planted in raised beds. The 
addition of peat moss or leaf mould is helpful. They need 
more light than other types, but should be protected from 
the afternoon sun and strong wind. They need protection 
from frost and can be grown very successfully in pots, 
provided they are not over-potted. They should not be over- 
fertilised, as this produces leggy plants. If available, a mulch 
of deciduous leaf mould is helpful, as the plants are surface 
rooters and this helps to conserve moisture. Eucalyptus 
mulch is not so acceptable, but can still be useful. If the 
mulch contains a lot of wood chippings it is advisable to add 
a light dressing of nitrogenous fertiliser, which helps in the 
process of breaking down the material. Although the plants 
require perfect drainage, they must not be allowed to dry 
out completely. A good soaking once a week is better than 
several light waterings, as these quite often do not penetrate 
the mulch and merely run off. 
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Tbe World’s First Museum of Garden History 


The aims of this new project are: 


1. To create the first Museum of Garden History, 
including a permanent panorama on the subject. 

2. To hold temporary exhibitions, lectures and courses on 
the history of horticulture and garden design. 

3. To initiate an outreach educational programme on 
garden heritage for young people. 

4. To provide a library and information centre on British 
gardens. 

5. To ensure the long term future of the Museum of 
Garden History at St Mary-at-Lambeth. 


The Background 


Ten years ago, Rosemary and John Nicholson rescued the 
redundant church of St Mary-at-Lambeth and established 
a pilot museum of garden history, run until now entirely by 
volunteers. 

It is appropriate that such a Museum should be based at 
St Mary’s for the churchyard contains the tombs of the famous 
17th century father and son, both called John Tradescant, 
gardeners to Charles I and the earliest of the great plant 
hunters. It also contains, incidentally, the tomb of Admiral 
Bligh. 

The Tradescants travelled extensively in Europe, North 
Africa and North America. It is to them that we owe many 
of our now familiar flowers, shrubs and trees which grace 
our own gardens. 

The building is now saved, but further conservation work 
is needed to preserve this famous London landmark and to 
ensure that it remains the centre for this unique Museum. 
Through incalculable hours of volunteer help and generous 
contributions from many donors over the last ten years, the 
embryo of the Museum of Garden History has been formed. 
Together with the replica 17th century garden created in the 
churchyard, its shop, good refreshments and very special 
atmosphere of welcome, the project has already attracted 
thousands of visitors who leave enchanted by this quiet 
London oasis. 


The Appeal 


Now it is time to build on this strong foundation. Plans 
have been drawn up to develop the building to provide 


permanent galleries for exhibitions, space for a library and 
information centre, an enlarged restaurant, shop, and lecture 
area, a conservatory for plant sales, lifts to the higher levels, 
and a spiral staircase to the tower with access to a sensational 
view over the River Thames and the Palace of Westminster. 
Special facilities are being incorporated in the Museum for 
disabled visitors. 


This Appeal is being launched at a particularly suitable 
time, having at its heart two vitally evocative issues of the 
day; conservation of our buildings, countryside and gardens, 
and accurate knowledge and information on all aspects of 
one of our chief and most rewarding occupations, creating 
a garden. 


This major Appeal for three million pounds has already 
received support from many of the Friends of the Tradescant 
Trust and regular visitors. 


His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales is Patron of the 
Trust, and Her Majesty The Queen Mother has shown great 
interest from the earliest days, formally opening the replica 
‘Tradescant Garden in 1983. Sharing in this support are 
countless other gardeners from Great Britain and from the 
Commonwealth, particularly Australia, and from America, 
based on the strong links with the New World in the past. 
People who only nurture a window box are contributing to 
this ideal, as well as those who tend our greatest landscape 
parks. 


What will the Museum be like ? 


The Museum displays will have four elements: 


1. A permanent core exhibition on the history of gardens 
in the British Isles. This will be at Gallery level and will 
function as an introduction to garden history, presented 
chronologically. Displays will be exquisite rather than 
spectacular. 


2. A permanent but movable exhibition on plant hunters. 
This will be on the ground floor and largely two-dimensional. 


3.A series of changing exhibitions, designed to give the 
Museum wider coverage to aspects of garden history than 
will be possible in the permanent displays. 


4. Information sources for reference, including a library. 
Images will be stored on video disc and words on computer, 
the two elements being combined on a video screen. 
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How can you help ? 


_The Australian Garden Journal is proud to be associated - You can help by becoming a Friend of the Tradescant 
with this unique project as official Australian Agent for the Trust; the current subscription is $15.00 per year, but of 
Tradescant Trust. The support of Australian Friends of the course donations over and above this figure will be more than 
Trust, though modest by comparison, has already resulted welcome. Send your cheque, money order, Bankcard, 
in a message of thanks from Her Majesty The Queen Mother, Mastercard or Visa card number to: 

Conveyed to us by the Marchioness of Salisbury, President The Australian Garden Journal, 
of the Trust, PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
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Letters 


Grevilleas causing Dermatitis 


Not unexpectedly, Noel Lothian’s article in our June/July 
issue caused a good deal of interest. The following are two 
letters received, together (in one instance) with Mr Lothian’s 
reply: 

Dear Mr Lothian, 

I read with great interest your article in the current issue 
of the Australian Garden Journal. In our garden in East 
Lindfield, Sydney, we planted a bed of about three dozen 
Robyn Gordons in 1982-83. Most of these flourished and 
gave us and our native birds, chiefly Rainbow Lorikeets and 
Wattle Birds, flowers to feast on the whole year round. 
Eventually the bushes became straggly and unsightly. By this 
time I had learned that it was possible to prune native plants 
and I started to prune them quite hard. While doing so I 
discovered a few very large handsome black, yellow and 
orange caterpillars feeding among the grevilleas. When my 
arm then became very itchy I put it down to having touched 
the caterpillars. The next year, when J again pruned the 
grevilleas in the winter and had an extremely irritated skin 
I again blamed caterpillars though I had seen none. 

The thought that grevilleas or any other native shrub 
could be poisonous had never occured to me. I am most 
grateful to you for your article warning of the danger. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs) W. Thorvaldson. 


Dear Mrs Thorvaldson, 

Thank you for your letter which is of interest, and it is for 
the reasons you give that the article on Grevilleas was written. 

My dermatological friends told me that changes in food, 
or detergent and similar items were usually blamed rather 
than the Grevillea. Knowing that this causes the trouble, if 
you wear gloves there should be no further problem. 

Again thanks for your letter and I trust that there are no 
further troubles. 

Sincerely, 

Noel Lothian 


Dear Mr Lothian, 

I read your article in The Australian Garden Journal 
(June/July 1989) and thought you would like to know that 
Grevillea rosmarinafolia has caused a contact dematitis on 
my son’s arms several times in 1984/85 when he was about 
12. He has now learnt to keep away from all grevilleas. In 
1985 he brushed up against a grevillea in a friend’s garden; 
this also caused a rash. I do not know the variety, but it is a 
fairly common one, not G. rosmarinafolia. When consulted 
our GP suggested that a grevillea was the culprit. I hope this 
is a help to your research. , 

Yours sincerely, 

Josie Castle, 

History and Politics Dept., University of Wollongong. 


Other Letters 


Dear Sir, 

In his letter in the April/May edition of this journal, Trevor 
Nottle suggested that while a laudable development, the 
Ornamental Plants Collection Association (OPCA) has failed 
to recognise the need to conserve cultivars and species that 
have some specific affinity with Australian horticulture. As 
one of those responsible for drawing up the objectives of the 
OPCA, I can confirm that one of our first acts was to 
recognise the significance of ornamental plants with affinity 
with Australian horticulture, and incorporate these values 
in to the criteria we use to assess the worthiness of a group 
of plants for registration as a collection. In addition, such 
plants are also covered by one of the OPCA’s published 
objectives; “to encourage, and where appropriate organise 
the re-introduction of significant ornamental plants which 
have been lost from Victorian horticulture, and to include 
them in reference collections.” 

Amongst the initial “trial” OPCA collections, both the 
Pelargonium collection at the Geelong Botanic Gardens and 
Susan Irvine’s collection of Alister Clark’s roses have clear 
affinity with this objective. The fact that. other collections 
may not demonstrate this relationship is not due to some 
cultural cringe or oversight on the part of the OPCA, but 
rather the availability of collections of such plants for 
registration at the time of establishing the OPCA. The OPCA 
will be delighted to hear from enthusiasts (including Mr 
Nottle) who either hold or wish to develop a collection of a 
genus with Australian associations. 

Yours sincerely, 

James Hitchmough, 

Chairman of OPCA Subscribers 


Dear Tim 

I went to the Museum of Garden History on Sunday and 
found it full of people, which was good news. The usual bowl 
of garden flowers was in the porch, this time Queen Anne’s 
Lace, pale foxgloves and daisies to welcome visitors. 

The excellent shop has extended into the Northern 
transept, and there was a board propped up on a pillar with 
photographs of Prince Charles’ visit when he became the 
Patron of this great enterprise. 

There was an exhibition of early garden tools with a 
promise of more to come from a private collection. Architect 
designed screens were already in position, showing the 
development so far of the future Museum from the early days 
of the derelict church to the final plan. 

I have noticed various articles in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Journal, “The Garden”, during the last six months 
which is helping the publicity of this important project. 

The books sent by the Australian Friends were arranged 
in a glass topped case suitably labelled, while waiting their 
eventual placing when the galleries have been built around 
the Church walls. Two large arrangments of the dried 
Australian wildflowers which accompanied our gift are 
placed in prominent parts of the Church, and Rosemary 
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Nicholson said they caused immense interest. There were 
enough of these flowers for bunching and selling in the Shop, 
to the buyers’ delight. 

Rosemary Nicholson, with her tremendous energy and 
unfailing optimism, told me of the Appeal which had been 
launched to further the restoration and to start the Museum 
galleries and cases. In spite of continual setbacks and worries 
she and her wonderful helpers have accomplished so much 
that one knows they will achieve what they have set out to 
do in the end. 

The old roses were over in the garden but it was, as always, 
looking immaculate and charming, and a volunteer was busy 
clipping the hedges. 

This project deserves all the support we can give it even if 
we are so far away. I really feel the practical gift of books from 
the Friends in Australia has given the Tradescant Trust real 
moral support and was a small step towards the vision of the 
only Museum of Garden History in the world. 

If any Friends would like to contribute to build up the future 
Library with more books on Australian flora, donations in 
units of $10.00 will always be very acceptable. Cheques 
should be made payable to The Royal Botanic Gardens Shop 
a posted to Mrs P. Binnie, 29/17 Raglan Street, Mosman, 
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Yours sincerely, 
Diana Pockley, 
London July 1989. 


Bowral & Districts 
15, 16, 17th November, 1989 


" 
GardentourS 


We offer you a personalised Gardentour of some of the outstanding 
local gardens, Early Summer is the best time to see flowering shrubs 
and perennials. Visit beautiful gardens such as Retford Park, Moidart, 

‘ Whitely & Milton Park. We can arrange your accommodation. 

For all enquiries write to x 
Keva North, P.O. Box 588, Bowral. 2576 
Also offering one day tours on 15 Oct., 8th Nov. & 26th Nov. 
Ring or write for details 
(048) 61 4999 or (048) 61 1884 evenings 


THE 


BOW IAL 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 61 2328 


Not Cabbages Again ? 
by Trevor Nottle 


‘Get your cabbages in”, intones the voice of Saturday’s 
radio gardener. “Time to plant your cabbages” preaches 
Sunday morning’s chat show horticulturist. 

The ministrations seem tied to the seasons; if it’s time to 
plant cabbages it must be winter — as if we didn’t already 
know. What sort of fool do these know-it-all greenfingers 
think they are talking to ? Every gardening expert since 
Adam knows cabbages go in in winter, but on they go with 
their endless witter about cabbages and others of the tribe. 


“Resk Cabd-age 4 

“Kale, caulis, broccocli, sprouts and cabbages can go in 
now” nag the voices coming down the air waves. “Savoys, 
red cabbage and drumheads ought to go in soon”. “Don’t 
forget to put in a few sugar-loaf or minicole”. “Cabbages are 
always good value for home gardeners”. Week in and week 
out they go on about the darn things. Who wants to know 
anyway ? What dull, boring things to talk about when the 
weather is so bleak ! Haven’t they anything else to talk about 


Well, the news is that they aren’t likely to talk about much 
else. Garden experts seem pretty well stricken with the deadly 
Brassica Syndrome, and have been for some centuries. “You 
may plant forth your Cabbage plants”, says John Evelyn from 
the depths of an English winter in 1699. At least the old timer 
added some variety to his advice, proferring “... Endive, 
Succory, Leeks, Radifh (old long S), Beets, Chard-Beets, 
Scorzonera, Parfly, Sorrel, Buglofs, Borage, Chervill, Sellery, 
Sampier, Smalladge, Alifanders, and Sasafy” to liven the 
boredom of eternal cabbage planting. But the choices became 
abbreviated pretty soon after that; William Cobett, MP for 
Oldham, advised his gardening electors in 1833 “Plant 
cabbages, garlick, rocambole, onions for seed, shalots, cives, 
horse-radish crowns” while Australia’s first garden expert, 
George Howe, had already long decided that simplicity would 
be the hallmark of his published calendar: “Cabbage seed 
may be sown for table use in spring” he wrote austerely in 
1806. By 1843 George McEwin had got it down to the basics 
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for his “The South Australian Vigneron and Gardener’s 
Manual‘: “Cabbage; sow, transplant, earth up, hoe” was as 
much as he could manage in July. Even David Crichton, 
writing in his up-market Melbourne publication “The 
Horticultural Magazine” of 1878 was only barely more 
forthcoming: “Cabbages should be planted largely, and seed 
should be sown for succession”. 

And so it continues, cabbages, cabbages, and still more 
cabbages. Cabbages on Saturday morning, cabbages on 
Sunday morning. Cabbages from April to September. And 
now we have nocturnal cabbage experts who rattle away on 
the evening talk-back shows with still more joyless news about 
the dumpy green things. 


Cabbages are not to blame. They are on the whole, and 
in part, quite pleasant. Served wrapped around minced veal 
and rice and gently poached in a tomato sauce they are 
delicious; sliced finely and fermented they make wonderful 
sauerkraut, so admirable with boiled potatoes and Kransky 
sausages; and the red kind is heavenly when chopped and 
sweated slowly with onion, apple, meaty bacon speck and 
cummin seeds, but that does not mean that the winter 
thoughts of gardeners should be dominated by the skimpy, 
over-chewed and heartless directions of writers and 
broadcasters to plant cabbages in July. Give me instead news 
of the shy flowers of winter; the pallid Algerian Iris, the rosy 
wild Cyclamen that lies close to the earth, and the white and 
maroon speckled Winter Rose. Show me the glorious Jonquil 
in all its many forms, each redolent with the exotic perfume 
that haunts the sheltered corners of the garden. Let me touch 
the Geraniums with leaves that smell of peppermint, apples, 
lime, nutmeg and ginger. Instead of cabbages tell me of the 
vanilla scented Azara from Chile and the wonderful 
Jasmines, Jessamines and Honeysuckles which take me by 
surprise when their sweet honeyed scents carry to my nose 


on the misty morning air. Spread the word about Camellias 


with scented flowers, the spicy fragrance of the Mexican 
Orange and the Boronia. 


Help me to forget about the weeds that need hoeing and — 


pulling, remind me that winter gardening is about more than 
chores and cabbages. 


Friends of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne Inc 


by Jennifer Stackhouse 


This July members of the Friends of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Melbourne gathered together in the newly 
refurbished Herbarium building to celebrate the opening of 
one of its most ambitious projects; an exhibition of the banksia 
paintings of Celia Rosser. 


Three weeks later all involved were still amazed at the 
runaway success of the exhibition. When it closed, the 
Friends’ books showed a profit approaching $40,000. 
Organisers were also pleased with attendances, estimated at 
some 4,000 people. 


The same group of enthusiastic supporters who were 
behind this latest success were also the guiding force in the 
foundation of the Friends in 1982. Beth Higgs, who convened 
a small meeting to discuss setting up a group of friends for 
the Gardens, recalls that they started with plenty of 
enthusiasm but no money and no Government funding. 


By July 1982 the Friends had published their first 
newsletter and established a general aim; “to stimulate and 
encourage public interest and participation in our Gardens 
and to raise funds for specific projects”. They also produce 
an annual publication called The Botanic Magazine which 
is available free to all members. 


The Friends also set about establishing a shop in the 
Gardens. With their usual style, they started in a small way 
in 1983 with a table in the kiosk and a band of willing 
volunteers. Beth Higgs recalls that they even had to print 
the first postcards of the Gardens to sell from their makeshift 
stall. 

In 1986, having proved their worth, the Friends were given 
a small room in the kiosk complex and had it transformed 
into a botanic book and gift shop. The shop is now a major 
fundraising arm for the Friends and also fulfills an important 
role in the Gardens. It has a full-time Manager but still needs 
the help of volunteers to maintain its opening hours of 10.30 
am to 4.0 pm daily. : 

To their credit the Friends have contributed some $100,000 
to the Gardens for projects. These donations have ranged 
from the purchase of plants and computer software, to 
picking up the tab for the restoration of some of the historic 
gates, major landscaping work and the purchase of a 
computer system for the Herbarium. 


The interest generated by an active Friends’ group has 
also helped to focus attention on the Gardens. Many of the 


Friends have joined because they are aware of the historic 
value of the Gardens and its landscape. 
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Professor Carrick Chambers, now Director of Sydney’s 
Royal Botanic Gardens but previously Professor of Botany 
at the University of Melbourne, was one person who drew 
attention to the need for the Melbourne Gardens to have a 
group of friends to act as “guardians and lobbyists”. 

In the first months of their existence the Friends were 
thrown into a campaign to “Save the Lake” (the waterlily 
lake in the upper Gardens). They interested the Sun Pictorial 
(which just happened to be celebrating its 60th birthday) in 
the campaign and launched a public appeal. The Herald and 
Weekly Times (publishers of the Sun Pictorial) pledged 
$20,000, other donations brought in $104,000 and this was 


matched by the State Government. Today the waterlily lake 
has been returned to its original beauty. 

Despite the impressive list of achievements, the Friends 
will not be resting on their laurels. As well as continuing to 
offer a range of lectures, talks and tours, they are hoping to 
see an increase in membership in 1990 and greater corporate 
support for the trust fund. 

If you are interested in becoming a Friend, contact 
Margaret McGregor on (03) 650.6398 or write to the Friends 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens Inc, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 3141. Membership fees are: 
household $33..00, ordinary $22.00, concession $16.00. 
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Pecans in Australia 


Introduction 


The Pecan (Carya illinoiensis), a member of the family 
Juglandaceae, is an edible nut bearing tree indigenous to 
North America. The tree is deciduous and grows to a height 
of 30 metres or so. Trees can remain productive for 200 years. 
The nut is rich in food value, with 687 calories per 100 gm, 
and is high in vitamins A, B and E. 


History 


Pecans were an important source of winter food to many 
Indian tribes over thousands of years. Wild trees can still be 
found in parts of the USA and Mexico, mainly along rivers 
in fertile valleys. Indian tribes would travel great distances 
to spend the winter months in pecan localities, the nuts being 
Virtually their only subsistence for two months in the year. 

As Europeans settled in America the use of pecans grew 
rapidly and plantings increased. George Washington was 
known to enjoy pecans and planted several trees. 

In 1846 a negro slave successfully grafted 110 pecan trees 
while working on a cotton plantation in southern Louisiana. 
These eventually became known as the “Centennial” variety, 
and the plantation, Oak Alley, became the first commercial 
Pecan orchard. Some of the original Centennial trees still 
produce quality pecans. 

The advantage of growing grafted trees was quickly 
recognized, and new varieties followed. There are now 
approximately 160 varieties of pecan is the USA. 

Deane Stahmann senior was a pioneer of modern pecan 
Production. He developed a 160 ha orchard at Las Cruces, 


New Mexico, starting in 1932. His management practices” 


became the basis for the expansion of pecan growing into 
West Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 


Description 


A one year old pecan seedling can have a taproot up to 
1.3 metres long, while the above ground part may be only 
30 cm high . In river valleys, where the soil is alluvial, these 


taproots grow unimpaired until reaching a water saturated 
zone; this may be six metres or more below the surface. The 
lateral roots meanwhile grow horizontally, branching 
outwards and occupying an area much greater than that 
covered by the limb spread. 

When commercially grown the central stem is pruned to 
ensure that it grows singularly and vertically; limbs are 
pruned to ensure that they are well spaced on the trunk to 
regulate sunlight. Lateral branch growth from the limbs are 
potential fruiting branches. 

Flowers are produced in late spring. The male flowers are 
in the form of pendulous catkins while the female flowers 
are in terminal spikes; these produce fruit in clusters of from 
3 to 11 oblong green husks. As the fruit matures during 
summer the kernel gradually fills the already formed shell 
in two halves; the shell hardens in late summer and autumn. 


Botanically the fruit is a drupe, not a nut. 


Pecans in Australia 


Deane F, Stahmann junior developed the first Australian 
pecan orchard at Trawalla, near Moree in northern New 
South Wales, starting in 1968. There are now almost 70,000 
trees, mainly the varieties “Wichita” and “Western Schley”, 
which are grown in alternate rows to enable cross pollination 
to take place. — 

Trawalla comprises 750 ha of deep well drained silty soil 
with approximately 10 km of river frontage. The land has 
been cleared and levelled into 16 ha blocks for flood 
irrigation, cutting up to 2 metres and filling up to 4 metres. 
The blocks are mostly terraced from east to west. Trees are 
planted 10 metres apart. 

Irrigation commences in spring and continues until 
autumn, with water pumped from the river being applied to 
each tree on average every ten days, watering being less 
frequent at the start and finish of each growing season. 

Two main fertilizers are used, zinc and nitrogen. Zinc is 
sprayed directly on to the trees as new growth appears and 


nitrogen is applied by spreader. All the trees are now mature 
Turn to page 20 
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The Heritage of the 
Rose 


by David Austin; published by the 
Antique Collectors’ Club, 
Woodbridge (UK), 1988; 
recommended retail price $95.00 


A Manual of Heritage 
Roses 


by Deane Ross; published by Ross 
Roses, Willunga, SA, 1989; 
recommended retail price $20.00 
(hard cover), $12.00 (soft cover) 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


‘Not more rose books !” is an 
exclamation often heard in any good 
bookshop that specialises in gardening 
books. In most cases the person giving 
forth is frustrated by the overloaded 
market in general list books; in other 
circumstances the words may well be 
those of an enthusiast with an already 
depleted purse desperate to purchase 
what is seen as another important work. 
I cannot tell what may issue forth from 
publishing houses during the remainder 
of the year but these two definitely fall 
into the “important” group of rose books. 

This may seem a curious assertion in 
the light of the great differences between 
the two works, yet each in its own way 
will be very useful. Deane Ross’ book is 
aneat and very attractive little book with 
excellent illustrations which sums up 
with characteristic accuracy and brevity 
the observations and experiences of one 
of Australia’s leading rose growers. It 
represents 25 years of accumulated 
knowledge and as such gives every 
gardener new to old roses an immediate 
head start in selecting varieties that 
perform well in the Australian climate 
range and in using roses in new ways that 
go well beyond the conventional rose 
garden or border. Established enthusiasts 
are equally well served by the 
considerable attention given to newly 
introduced old roses and to that new 
group, the English roses bred by David 
Austin. Asa major importer Deane is well 
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positioned in the trade to assess and 
recommend (or reject) both “arriviste” 
groups. The information is soundly based 
and reliable. 

David Austin’s book is altogether a 
different basket of roses; a most imposing 
tome, beautifully bound in olive green 
cloth and with a stunning dust jacket 
commanding immediate attention. This 
is as it should be; for on being tempted 
to open the pages the appeal of the book 
works its charm on every potential buyer. 
The first impressions created by the 
pictures, which are on the whole luscious 
except for a few rather strident modern 
bush roses (e.g. “Troika” on p. 123) set a 
high standard of expectation that is 
rewarded by the text. This book is not 
only lovely but important. Of special note 
are chapters 6 and 7, wherein the author 
sets out his descriptions and observations 
of roses he has bred himself, David 
Austin’s English Roses. I found his 
approach to his own originations not only 
enthusiastic (as would be expected in the 
circumstances) but also refreshingly 
frank as to the faults and limitations of 
some varieties. Such critical 
commentaries are indicators of a man 
who has a clear vision and commitment; 
facts borne out by his own words: 

“An English Rose ... is a Shrub Rose 
... it should have natural shrubby growth. 
The flowers themselves are in the various 
forms of the Old Roses; deep or shallow 
cup shapes; rosette shapes, semi double 
or single ... They nearly always have a 
strong fragrance ... their colours tend 
towards the pastel shades ... English 
Roses nearly all repeat flower well under 
garden conditions. The aim has been to 
develop in them a delicacy of appearance 


that is too often lacking inso many ofthe ~ 


roses of our time”. 

There are useful chapters and more 
lovely photographs of the various other 
groups of the rose family which are 
familiar from other books; though if 
asked to recommend a choice between 
this and Peter Beales’two classics (Classic 
Roses and Twentieth Century Roses) I 
could not; all three are bound to become 
major references on the development of 
the rose as a garden flower. What sets this 
book apart are the chapters which 


describe David Austin’s own English 
Roses. 

In a totally different vein, and very 
lovely but possibly not important, is “Old 
Garden Roses and Selected Modern 
Hybrids” a photographic essay by Josh 
Westrich. The beautiful studio portraits, 
elegantly back-lit and stylishly posed, are 
enchanting. Altogether there are 83 
coloured pictures and a further 83 in 
black and white, quite a delicious 
selection. These are accompanied by 
texts by Eva Dierauff and Anny Jacob, 
one dealing with roses in the great 
gardens of Europe (not the great rose 
gardens of Europe) and the other offering 
a final chapter with brief descriptive and 
historical notes on the roses depicted. 
Published by Thames & Hudson last year 
(1988) the book is priced at $80.00. 


Dendrobium Orchids 
of Australia 


by Walter T. Upton; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Australia Pty Ltd, 
1989; 237 pages, hard cover, 222 
colour plates, 102 black and white 
line drawings, numerous tables; 
recommended retail price $65.00 


reviewed by Noel J. Grundon 


This book deals exclusively with the 
Australian members of the genus 


* Dendrobium. This genus contains the 


largest number of non-terrestrial species 
of Australian native orchids, many of 
them having large or showy flowers 
which have attracted the attention of 
hybridizers. Of all Australia’s native 
orchids, the members of the genus 
Dendrobium have been the most 
exploited commercially. The timing of 
this book is therefore very appropriate. 
Wal Upton is well known on both the 
national and international scene as a 
grower and hybridizer of fine Australian 
native orchids, particularly within the 
genus Dendrobium. He was a foundation 
member and foundation secretary of the 
Australasian Native Orchid Society and 
has served that organization at all levels. 
He is currently President of that 
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organization, is a past President of the 
Orchid Society of New South Wales, and 
holds life membership of both societies. 
With this background Wal Upton is well 
qualified to write this, the first book to 
deal comprehensively with the species of 
the genus Dendrobium in Australia. 

I found the book extraordinarily easy 
to read, and I appreciated the manner in 
which the information was presented in 
three ways; firstly in very readable text, 
secondly as short, well designed tables; 
and finally in faithfully executed line 
drawings. Whatever method the reader 
prefers, he will find the message well 
presented and easily understood. Wal 
Upton employs a very personal style; he 
is talking to you, the reader, one-to-one. 
I found this style very refreshing. He gives 
his reasons for not following some of the 
more recently recommended taxonomic 
changes in concise easily understood 
arguments. 


The book contains a Foreword, 
Acknowledgements, an introductory 
chapter, seven main chapters, six 
appendices, a glossary, imperial/metric 
conversion chart, references and selected 
bibliography, and an index. Within the 
main chaptérs the characteristics, 
classification and history of the genus 
Dendrobium are described. The 
individual members of the genus in 
Australia are then described separately in 
detail, with information on_ history, 
Classification, distribution, habitat, 
culture, and use in hybridization, along 
with a line drawing showing the main 
Parts of the plant and flower. 
Hybridization is treated in detail, 
describing the natural hybrids that occur 
in Australia and the history of man-made 
hybrids using only Australian 
Dendrobium species. Chapters on 
pollination and seed raising and culture 
round out the book. 

The appendices contain much 


technical information that will be of great _ 


value to hobbyists and commercial 
nurseries alike. They contain 
information on the main months of 
flowering in the native habitat, a listing 
of the Dendrobium hybrids using only 
Australian indigenous parents registered 
to. February 1988, notes on 


reclassification of the genus and 
taxonomic name changes suggested for 
some Australian members of the genus. 

The book contains a great deal of 


extremely valuable information which is 
not found in any other single publication. 
The line drawings alone are a worthy 
contribution to our understanding of the 
variation to be found amongst the species 
of the genus in Australia. I was 
disappointed, however, to find that there 
was no table of contents to these drawings 
and that the drawings were not listed in 
the index entry for each species. Likewise 
there is no entry in the index to the many 
colour plates. 

Although this is a coffee table sized 
book, that size suits the majesty of the 
subject and the manner in which it has 
been covered. Amateur and professionals, 
hobbyists and commercial nurseries, and 
all serious minded growers and lovers of 
the genus Dendrobium will find this book 
invaluable. 


The Eternal Garden 


by Caroline Davies; published by Hill 
of Content Publishing, 1989; 
recommended retail price $22.50 


reviewed by Tim North 


This book, as Caroline Davies 
explains in her Introduction, is based on 
a series of lectures given by Rhoda 
Yeomans at the Melbourne Council of 
Adult Education. Rhoda Yeomans died 
in 1986; the theme, it would appear, is 
hers, but most of the research has been 
done by Caroline Davies. 

And it is a remarkable achievement. 
There have been a good many books on 
the subject of garden history worldwide; 
Christopher Thacker’s “The History of 
Gardens”, Julia Berrall’s “The Garden”, 
John and Ray Oldham’s “Gardens in 
Time”, to mention but a few. To add to 
this distinguished list in a meaningful 


way is an achievement, and Caroline © 


Davies has managed to do just that. 
She follows the customary path — 
Egypt and Persia, Greece and Rome, 
Islam, China and Japan, the Middle Ages 
in Europe, the Renaissance, the English 
Landscape School, 19th century 
England, North America, and adds her 
own unique contribution which she calls 
“The Spirit of the Bush; Australia”. 
Her research has been thorough, she 
adds a number of interesting anecdotes, 
legends and myths, and she has a 
competent, very readable style of writing. 


She is, perhaps, a little less comfortable 
in the Far East than she is in the rest of 
the world, but she joins the ranks of many 
notable Western historians in just failing 
to get to grips with Eastern philosophy. 

The colour plates are generally very 
good, though the one of the Villa d’Este, 
which looks as though it was taken in late 
afternoon, does not convey the majesty 
of that garden. We cannot, of course, 
expect too much from such a moderately 
priced book, but I could have wished for 
more plates, which would have illustrated 
the theme more graphically. 

Nevertheless, the author is to be 
congratulated on having done such a 
good job within the obvious limitations 
of price. She has proved that Australians 
can produce books on garden history 
which stand up in the international 
market. 


Ornamental Grass 
Gardening 


by Thomas and Martina Reinhardt 
and Mark Moskowitz (photography 
by Derek Fell); published by 
Macdonald Orbis, London, 1989; 
recommended retail price $35.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


The first popular gardening book for 
some time to be issued on the subject of 
decorative grasses — the last I know is 
Roger Grounds’ Ornamental Grasses 
(1978). Increasing awareness of the 
landscape and garden value of grasses 
through the work of Oehme, van Sweden 
and Associates will no doubt have alerted 
many keen gardeners to the potential 
value of this book as a resource. It is 
useful because so few other well 
illustrated references are available, but it 
does have its limitations; there is no 
bibliography despite one being listed in 
the contents; the botanical section is 
decidedly sketchy, many of the 
beautifully photographed plates are not 
adequately captioned, and there are some 
grasses shown which are not identified at 
all. I could accept that some known in 
more temperate climates would not be 
included by this trio of North Americans 
writing from chilly Long Island, but 
generally find this book somewhat less 
than satisfying. The lack of a wide range 
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of grasses in the discussion suggests that 
these landscape designers are used to 
dealing with the limited range available 
from local plant wholesalers rather than 
developing from personal experience a 
broader appreciation of the members of 
the families Gramineae, Cyperaceae and 
Junaceae. 

There are some excellent design ideas 
discussed and pictured which show 
grasses used to enhance flower gardens 
and to link gardens to the wider 
landscape, and there are some tantalizing 
“new” plants to dream on 
(Chasmanthium latifolium, syn Uniola 
latifolia for one) and many readers keen 
for fresh information about a “hot” 
horticultural topic will find these things 
sufficient. There is much that could have 
been considerably expanded beyond bald 
assertions, e.g. “In terms of design it is 
advisable to use all ground covers (low 
grasses) in combination with taller, more 
vertical elements” and “the designer who 
works with ornamental grasses and grass- 
like plants should investigate the natural 
habitat of the plant, and incorporate the 
information into the design concept”. 

We still wait for something more 
consistent, with a broader scope and 
better organized than this work to do 
justice to a group of plants all too often 
overlooked by gardeners. 


The Rock Garden 
and its Plants 


by Graham Stuart Thomas; 
published by Dent, London, 1989; 
recommended retail priece $45.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Few people visiting Graham Thomas’ 
garden near Woking would think him an 
avid collector or expert on alpine plants 


and rock gardens, yet tucked away at the 
front of his stone-edged mixed borders 
are many smaller plants, ferns and bulbs. 
At the bottom of the garden a small 
circular paved sitting out area against a 
sunny wall is recessed a foot or so below 
the level of the surrounding garden. In 
the chinks between the paving slabs and 
the stones of the shallow retaining wall 
many more small plants find a home. In 
this, his third garden, many of his 
favourite and most highly esteemed 
plants are mixed together, giving much 
personal pleasure and creating a garden 
that is most attractive to look at. Among 
these treasures are some of the alpine 
plants Thomas writes about in this book; 
others are written of from past experience 
and from other gardens. All have been 
selected after a lifetime’s experience with 
plants, and so represent a distillation of 
the very best plants this internationally 
acknowledged plantsman has known. 

This is much more than a book about 
alpine plants; it is a thorough and well 
told history of the development of the art 
of making rock gardens; the search for 
plants to populate them and their cultural 
requirements. There is even something 
on the aesthetics of rock garden style and 
the geological niceties of rocks 
themselves. Along the way we learn a 
good deal about the personalities in 
alpine gardening as well. 

The high quality of the text is well 
supported by the illustrations., black and 
white and coloured. Many of the black 
and white photographs are from 
Thomas’ own collection, taken over a 
period of 50 years — a remarkable record 


of garden history in itself. These are . 


further enhanced by a selection of the 
pictures of other photographers. The 
coloured plates are chosen from a variety 
of old botanical and_ horticultural 
publications and from suitable subjects 
captured by Thomas’ skill as a water 


colourist. Clearly chosen with an artist’s 
eye they make a significant contribution 
to the overall high quality of the book. 
Although rock gardening is not widely 
adopted as a way of gardening in 
Australia we do, like Thomas, often make 
use of cracks in paving or chinks in stone 
walls to make homes for small plants. 
Perhaps there is a beginning here for a 
“flowering” of the art of making rock 
gardens in Australia. This excellent book 
certainly could be the stimulus needed 
to bring this about. 

Recommended for its historical material, 
for its plant information and for its style 
— even for those who must garden “on 
the flat”. 


Reviews in Brief 


How Does Your Garden Grow; a 
practical guide for Australian 
gardeners; by Rosa Niran; Penguin 
1989, $19.99 


A well presented and well written 
guide to basic gardening practices and 
choice of plants. 


A Flowering Garden, by Ann 
McFarling; Lothian 1989; $8.95 


Describes a number of favourite 
flowering plants and how to grow them; 
well illustrated. 


Gardening in Victoria and Tasmania, 
by Graeme Purdy; Lothian 1989, 
$9.95 


Gardening in Tropical and Sub- 
tropical Australia; Lothian 1989; 
$9.95 


Two welcome additions to the Yates 
Gardening Library in the well proven 
and popular style of Yates’ Gardening 
Guides. 


Pecans in Australia (continued from page 17) 


and do not require individual limb pruning. The entire 
orchard is pruned by hedging and topping machines to allow 
more light into the trees, this being essential if good quality 
nuts are to be obtained. During summer regular mowing is 


carried out to control weed growth. 


Harvesting is carried out in May and June. Each tree is 
shaken by a mobile machine and the nuts collected from the 
ground by mechanical harvester. The crop is cleaned of leaves 


and twigs and dried. Apart from sales of in-shell nuts, a 
shelling plant has been established in Toowoomba, across 
the border in Queensland. There the nuts are cracked, 
processed and packed for marketing, approximately 75% of 


the crop being marketed in Australia and 25% exported, 


mainly to Europe and south-east Asia. 


Current yields being achieved are 2,200 to 2,600 lb to the 
acre or 55 to 65 lb per tree. 
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The Palace Gardens of 
Schoenbrunn and Belvedere, 
and the Botanical Collections 

of the Austrian 
Federal Government 


by Tim North 


The Palace Gardens 


After the raising of the seige of Vienna by the Ottoman 
Turks in 1688 there began a period in which Austria 
was unsurpassed in Baroque art and architecture, and 
in which the Habsburgs became, outwardly at least, 
the greatest power in Europe. 


The victorious general, Prince Eugene of Savoy, built two 
palaces, the Upper and Lower Belvedere, between 1700 and 
1723, the architect being Johann Lucas von Hildebrandt. 
The garden that lies on the sloping land between the two 
palaces was laid out in the formal French Baroque style by 
Dominique Girard. It consists of a number of extensive 
terraces, with a cascade in the centre emptying into a basin. 
Such is the change of level at this point that, standing in 
front of the basin, one can no longer see the palace above. 
This effect is repeated by a second cascade at a lower level 
which cannot be seen until the last moment. Stepping back 
from this second cascade the two fountains and the palace 
behind can be seen as one architectonic group. 

In 1695 Emperor Leopold I (1658 to 1705) commissioned 
the architect Fischer von Erlach to design an imperial palace 
that would rival that of Versailles. The original concept was 
for a huge palace on a hill, with the distant city as a backdrop, 
but this was abandoned and the palace, to be known as 
Schoenbrunn, was built on the lower level facing the hill, 
on which the Gloriette, completed in 1775, now stands. 

The basic design of the garden was also the work of von 
Erlach, who was succeeded by his son, Fischer the Younger. 

Facing the south front of the palace is a great lawn with 
eight divisions, walled by high hedges. To the left of the 
Palace the Prince’s Garden was laid out, and to the right was 
the kitchen garden. Avenues with tall trimmed hedges led 
in many different directions. 


Later additions included the Zoo (1752) and the sham 
Roman ruins (1778). Empress Maria Theresa (1740 to 1780) 
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Emperor Franz fosef (1848 to 1916) 


The Glasshouses, Orangery and Palmhouse 


During the reign of Empress Maria Theresa (1740 to 1780) 
a Dutchman named Adrian van Steckhofen was authorized 
to construct a plant garden at Schoenbrunn, and in 1753 
construction of the glasshouses began. 

Two years later the Orangery was completed, a 183 metre 
long building with a canal heating system, possibly the largest 
building of its kind at the time in Europe. The Orangery is 
still in use for over-wintering citrus and other plants in large 
tubs; some of these plants are over 200 years old. 

Emperor Franz Joseph I (1848 to 1916) inaugurated the 
building of the Palmhouse in 1882. This had double glazing 
and a ground floor area of 2,500 square metres; it was 30 
metres tall, and also one of the largest of its kind in Europe. 

A temperate glasshouse, known as the Sundial House, was 
added in 1904; it was divided into three climatic zones, for 
sub-tropical, dry area, and tropical region plants respectively. 


The Botanical Collections 


Between 1755 and 1758 the botanist Nicholas Freiherr 
von Jaquin was appointed by Empress Maria Theresa to travel 
to the West Indies to collect plants for the imperial collection. 
Von Jaquin became University Professor of Botany, and 
introduced the Linnaean system of nomenclature to Vienna. 


PAs 


Subsequent expeditions were made by von Jaquin and 
others to North and South America and to Africa. By 1800 
there were 14 glasshouses at Schoenbrunn in which more 
than 4,000 different plants were kept. By 1894 there were 
6,880 species in the collections, belonging to 1,229 genera. 

The plant collections suffered considerable setbacks 
during the two World Wars and the intervening years. During 
World War II both the Palace of Schoenbrunn and the 
Palmhouse were seriously damaged. The effects of this 
damage, however, have now been almost totally removed, 
and some of the collections are to-day even more than 
extensive than ever, and the remainder almost as large as 
they once were. 


The Orchid Collection 


The first tropical orchid under cultivation was 
Epidendrum cochleatum, brought back by Richard van der 
Schott from western India around 1780. 

The main enlargment to the collection took place between 
1893 and 1914, during which time many hybrids were 
cultivated. By the end of 1913 it is estimated that the orchid 
collection consisted of 1,500 species and 130 genera. 
Included in the collection was the Cattleya hybrid 
“Schoenbrunnensis’. 

After World War I the collection suffered a severe setback 
during to economic conditions and was again damaged 
during World War II. 

Atthe present time there are 600 species in 10 glasshouses. 

Propagation is from seed and from meristems, which are 
taken in Schoenbrunn’s own laboratory. 


Carnivorous Plants 


A collection of carnivorous plants has been built up during 
the last few years and is considered to be one of the best in 
Europe. The first Venus Fly Trap (Dionaea muscipula) had, 
many years earlier, been presented to Schoenbrunn by 
Joseph Jaquin, son of Nicholas von Jaquin. 


The Palace of Schoenbrunn 
(photo: Keva North) 


The Cacti Collection 


Nicholas von Jaquin enlarged the collection of cacti and 
Succulents extensively, especially with South African 
succulents. He was responsible for working out a 
nomenclature for stapelias, which were brought back from 
South Africa by the young royal gardeners Franz Boos and 
Georg Scholl. From this collection there is still in existence 
to-day the specimen of Fuckea crispa brought back in 1775 
and believed to be the oldest potted plant in existence. It was 


The Kammergarten, 
Schoenbrunn 
(photo by courtesy of Austrian 
Federal Gardens) 


shown at the World Exhibition in Paris in 1889 and again at 
the First International Botanical Congress in Vienna in 1905. 

In 1970 a start was made to reconstructing the collection, 
many valuable plants having been lost. More than 100 new 
species were brought back from expeditions to South 
America, and many lost plants were re-discovered. Further 
expeditions have been made in recent years to Mexico and 
the southern states of USA. 

In 1976 the Schoenbrunn collection was declared a model 
during the IOS Congress in Barcelona. 


View from the Upper to the 
Lower Belvedere 
(photo: Keva North) 


Kaiserfigur, Schoenbrunn 
(photo by courtesy of Austrian Federal Gardens) 


The Palm Collection Other Collections 

Steps were taken in 1978 to enlarge the palm collection, The greenhouses at Schoenbrunn also house a number 
which currently covers 56 genera, amongst them rarieties of small plant collections, including Begoniaceae, 
like Lodoicea amaldavica. Many of these plants are still Gesneriaceae, ferns, and a large azalea collection. The 11 
immature. hectare Botanical Garden has an extensive collection of cold 


climate trees and shrubs. 


Schoenbrunn, an allee leading to 
the Palace 
(photo: Keva North) 
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The interior of the Palm House 
(photo: Keva North) 


Collections at Belvedere 


The botanist H. Schott laid the cornerstone for a collection 
of alpine plants during the 19th century. After his death in 
1865 the collection was moved from Schoenbrunn to 
Belvedere. 

In this, the oldest alpine garden in Europe, covering an 
area of 2,500 square metres, are now over 4,000 -plants. 
Rareities include Hulthemia persica, Rhamnus pumila and 
Genista holopetala. Also still in existence is Pleione limprichti1, 
collected in the province of Yunnan, in China, in 1922. 


The Orangery, Schoenbrunn 
(photo: Keva North) 


Schoenbrunn; the Palm House 
(photo: Keva North) 


In the glasshouses at Belvedere, which were constructed 
in 1923, the following plant families are cultivated: 
Bromeliaceeae — 13 genera and 350 species and cultivars 

Araceae — approximately 70 species 

Moraceae — approximately 50 species 

There is also a collection of Ericaceae which is probably 
one of the largest in Europe. 

One unique collection is that of Australian and New 
Zealand plants, many of which were originally donated by 
Baron von Hugel. 

- Summarising the Botanical Collections 


The plant collections of the Austrian Federal Government 
are not subject to scientific studies, but are either protected 
plant collections or a continuation of the collections 
stemming from the tradition of the former imperial gardens. 


The Palaces and Gardens to-day 


The Palace of Schoenbrunn is regularly open to the public 
and tours are conducted in several languages. 

The Upper Belvedere now houses the Fine Arts Museum 
and the Lower Belvedere the Austrian Baroque Museum. 

Apart from the Sundial House the plant collections are 
not normally open to inspection except by special 
arrangment, although parts of the collections are sometimes 
included in shows open to the public. The Palmhouse is at 
present undergoing extensive renovation. 
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Ihe Japanese Garden 


at Brisbane’s Botanic Gar : 
by Ross McKinnon 


The Japanese Garden in Brisbane’s Botanic Gardens , at 
suburban Mount Coot-tha, was opened on 6th February 
this year after being successfully moved from its previous 
home outside the Japan Pavilion at World Expo ‘88 


The Garden at World Expo ‘88 


The Garden was a popular feature of the Japan Pavilion, 
Providing a peaceful spot for an estimated 15 million tourists 
to the six month World Expo. Indeed, the movement of the 
water and cool greenery were a welcome relief from all the 
glitter that made World Expo such a success. 

The Japan Landscape Consultants Association was 
contracted by the Japanese Government to design and 
Supervise the gardens construction at the 1988 International 
Exposition on Leisure. 

Sadly, the principal landscape architect, Mr Kenzo Ogata, 
Passed away before construction finished on the Expo 
Garden. Mr Ogata was the President of Keio Landscape 
Planners, a Tokyo based company greatly respected 
throughout the world for their classical Japanese Garden 
designs. He was bestowed the great honour during his 
lifetime of “A National Living Treasure”, so great was his 
Contribution to the cultural, aesthetic and landscape 
architectural development of Japanese gardens (how often 
do we in the west knock our brilliant achievers with a barbed 
Pitchfork, slashing away at the “Tall Poppy” syndrome ?). 

Mr Ogata’s design was made a reality by Japanese 
gardeners experienced in traditional Japanese techniques, 
working for only three months constructing the garden before 
Expo started, 

Most of the plants, rocks and other materials used in the 
Zarden’s construction were from the Brisbane area, each 
individually chosen by Mr Ogata and his landscape team. It 
is interesting to note the number of Australian native plants 
used in the gardens. Japanese landscape architects regard 
cach plant as a representative of “nature”, so many small 
leaved Australian natives were most appropriate, particularly 
for screening, background and mass plantings as they give 
an illusion of greater depth to the landscape. 

Stone lanterns, two substantial buildings and the entrance 
Sate were all built in Japan, their various pieces numbered, 


dismounted and rebuilt on site at the World Expo Garden. ” 


Mr Hachiro Sakakibara was the Supervising Landscape 
Architect for both the Expo and rebuilt Botanic Gardens 
Japanese Gardens, the latter occupying an area of 3,000 
Square metres, twice the size of the original Expo Garden. 


Relocating to the Botanic Gardens 


The Japan Association and Brisbane City Council shared 
the cost of the Gardens’ removal from World Expo ‘88 to the 
Botanic Gardens. 

A 350 square metre pond is the central feature of the 
Telocated garden, along with traditional buildings; an arbour 


to sit and enjoy the tranquil setting, also used as an undercover 
area for Ikebana (Japanese floral art) displays, classical 
Japanese dance routines; and a second arbour, again for 
meditative reflection and as a venue for the traditional 
Japanese Tea Ceremony. 

160 large trees, 1,500 mature shrubs and 270 tonnes of 
sandstone boulders were used in the Botanic Gardens 
reconstruction. 

Every plant, ranging from six metre pine trees to ferns 
and mosses was moved from the Expo Garden during the 
relocation. Heavy cranes and loaders were used to move the 
buildings, rocks and trees. It took 37 semi-trailer loads to 
move all the material from the Expo site to the Botanic 
Gardens. 

60 species of Australian native and exotic plants have now 
been planted, and Botanic Gardens staff under Mr 
Sakakibara’s directions have learnt the art of controlling these 
largely temperate trees and shrubs by judicious pruning, so 
that the balance between rocks, plants, buildings and the size 
of the garden is maintained. 

A welcoming feature is the front walled gate and entrance 
portico. A plaque above the gate bears a message from the 
Japanese Prime Minister inviting visitors “to Enjoy the Blue 


of the Water and the Green of the Trees”. 


Upon entering the garden the feeling of space has been 
created partly by the dense “wall” of (largely) Australian 
native plants around its perimeter. Yet as you look this natural 
screen blends with the mature eucalypts in the adjacent 
National Park and with trees in the Exotic Rainforest, making 
these gardens continuous with its surroundings. This is 
further evident in the way that the natural slope of the site 
has been used in constructing a waterfall and stream, flowing 
out of the apparent mountains and into a tranquil lake. These 
elements, mountain, pond, stream, follow the Tsuki-Yama- 
Chisen style of traditional Japanese gardening. 

From very early times Japanese gardeners have 
surrounded houses with rocks, trees and streams to recreate 
natural settings and allow the dwellers to appreciate nature’s 
beauty. 

Japanese landscape architects consider each minute detail 
of the garden very carefully to create a harmonious whole. 
The weight, balance, texture and colour of materials are 
carefully considered and combined. Japanese design relies 
on a skillful balance of simple elements. 

In a traditional Japanese garden linear arrangments of 
plants and rocks and the use of similar sized materials are 
avoided. Repetition and symmetry are also discouraged. 

The placment of rocks is considered to be more important 
than the positioning of plants. Stepping stones across the 
stream represent the common crossing method of old times, 
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but also force the visitor to pause and consider, to take in the 
view before crossing. 

Uneven numbers of rocks and trees, particularly threes 
and fives, help to ensure that no single item dominates or 
unbalances the view. Indeed, plants in nature grow in 
communities, rocks are thrust upon the ground in groups; 
Japanese gardens are a personification of nature. 


The pathway, stepping stones and the flow of the stream 
follow curves. These are based on S-shaped curves of 
different sizes and proportions. Each rock has been placed 
with great care, so that the angle and quality of flow is in 
balance with other rocks and with the whole scene. The water 
flows at angles, with parts of the stream converging and others 
diverging, free of contrived symmetry or parallel lines. 

The sensitivity of built features in the garden reflect the 
tradition of Japanese crafts based on wood and stone. A 
granite Sukabi, a stone basin some hundred years old, has a 
strong sense of “belonging”, as do the stone lanterns made 
in a popular colour from granite, available in only one area 
of Japan. The arbours show no attempt to hide joints in 
structural materials, affirming the natural respect held for 
not only the warmth of the timbers but also for the human 
skill and ingenuity that combines it simply and solidly. 

As Brisbane’s Lord Mayor, Alderman Sallyanne Atkinson, 
said in her speech at the Gardens’ opening, “These Japanese 
Gardens will permanently remind us of the success of World 
Expo ‘88 and provide a reminder of our (Brisbane’s) strong 
links with Japan in trade and friendship, reflected especially 
in our Sister City relationship with Kobe”. 

Brisbane City’s Mount Coot-tha Botanic Gardens are open 
every day of the year, 9.0 am to 5.0 pm, to view the Japanese 
Garden. 

A booklet and information sheet tell of the philosophy of 
Japanese gardening and are available at the Information 
Kiosk, while some 30 books are available on the same subject 
from the Gardens’ Library, open 9.0 am to 4.30 pm on 
weekdays and 9.0 am to 12 midday on Saturdays. 

Among events planned for the Japanese Garden this year 
are: 

Childrens’ Day celebrations; traditional Tea Ceremony; 
Koto, a classical string instrument, performance; Ikebana 
display; camellia flower displays; classical Japanese dances; 
a Celebration of Spring when the massed plantings of azaleas 
are at their peak of flowering. 


The peace and tranquility of the Japanese Garden is 


proving just as popular in its new Botanic Gardens setting 
as it did at World Expo ‘88. 


Objectives 


The forest is the most useful servant of man. Not only 
does it sustain and regulate the streams, moderate the winds, 
prevent droughts, and beautify the land, but it also supplies 
wood, the most widely used of all natural products. Its uses 
are numberless, and the demands that are made upon it by 
mankind are numberless also. It is essential for the well-being 
of mankind that their demands be met; but the length of 


‘time required for the growth of a forest shows conclusively 


that it was never destined in the order of Nature for the 
exclusive use of a single generation. 

(Richard St Barbe Baker, 1948: Green Glory, the story of 
the forests of the world, London, Lutterworth Press). 
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SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944: 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 
“-. Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
" Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today,” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 
“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 
“authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 
“..the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener’s Book of Sources 
“~. avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 
“., .a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 


Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 


U.S.A. 
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Books For Gardeners 


Many readers of this Journal will know how difficult it is 
to get hold of a first-class range of specialist gardening books. 
Where does one go to see half-a-dozen books on irises or 
lilies, or more than 20 books on roses ? 

Probably the best stock of gardening books in Australia 
can be seen at Robinson’s Bookshop in Frankston, Victoria, 
where almost a whole wall of nine metres is devoted to books 
about gardens and gardening. 

If you don’t happen to be within easy reach of Frankston 
another answer is to join “Books for Gardeners”, a specialist 
book club based on Robinson’s Bookshop. For a modest $5.00 
Per year they will send you a descriptive catalogue listing 
more than 600 books on gardens and gardening, and will 
keep you informed about new books with a newsletter which 
is published three times a year. Each newsletter reviews about 
20 books and also contains four or five bargain offers. All the 
books are sent out on the understanding that they can be 
returned within a reasonable time if they prove to be 
unsuitable, 

“Books for Gardeners” is the brain child of Phillip 
Robinson, who with his wife has run a general bookshop for 
almost 25 years. Although an enthusiastic gardener Phillip 
admits to knowing a lot more about books than he does about 
gardening. 

Robinson’s Bookshop will be the official bookseller at the 
Australian Garden Design Conference in Melbourne in 
October, and will have a wide selection (though nothing like 
their full range) on display there. 

For more information, write to “Books for Gardeners”, 
PO Box 50 Frankston, Vic. 3199; tel (03) 783.7615. 


Plants Wanted or For 
Exchange 


Mrs June Hebblewhite, Wybalena, RMB 894 Ackland Hill 
Road, Coromandel Valley, SA 5051, wants to buy the 
following Michaelmas Daisy plants raised by Ernest Ballard: 
Blandy (white), Anita, Ethel, Ada, Margaret, Dick Ballard, 
etc (but not Ernest) and Pride of Colwall. 

Will anyone who can help get in touch with Mrs 
Hebblewhite direct. 


Readers who have any plant “wants”, or plants they are 
willing to exchange for others, are invited to make use 
of this column; send details to the Editor, Australian 
Garden Journal, PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 


We offer a new concept,in Gat 
Our display garden is really a "Gatden Sh 
to help you visualise how a partiewlat style of 
landscaping or garden feature Bould be applied 
to your home or business. Our services include:- 

1. Remodelling & planting of established garden 
beds 
2. Creating new areas 
3. Theme gardens - cottage, perennial, plants & 
herbs 
4. Complete re-landscaping 
. Total garden maintenance 


The DAPPLED GARDEN will be open every weekend 
in October and November between 10.00am - 4.00pm. 
Admission $2 


212 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic. 3135 
Telephone: (03) 720 6171 (03) 876 3955 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1990 


Arranged & Conducted by Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. 


ITALY /SOUTH OF FRANCE 
MAY llth 
Tuscany & Italian Lakes. 
Selected Villas & Gardens in South of France. 


ENGLAND/FRANCE 
JUNE 7th 
Mainly private Gardens in England & France. 


STHN. IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND 
JUNE 28th 
Houses / Castles / Gardens. 


Booking Agent: 

Casanna Travel Pty. Ltd. 

2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 
203-233 New South Head Road 


For brochure write to: 
Julie Keegan: 

7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay, 2030 
or Edgecliff 2027 


Telephone (02) 337 1147 Telephone (02) 327 4699 


Licence number: B1726 
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Bedding plants in USA 


Bedding plant production is one of the 
biggest and fastest segments of the 
horticultural industry in the USA, and 
garden centres are now offering a much 
greater variety of plants over a long 
season. These include new varieties not 
yet available from seed catalogues. A new 
trend is to have replacement plants 
available in areas where late summer is 
very hot. For example, in Texas 
Extension Service horticulturists have 
tested over 100 varieties of annuals to find 
the best for this purpose, and now garden 
centres can supply transplants from late 
July to September. 


A Standard for potting mixes 


Anew Australian Standard for potting 
mixes has now been published. Basically, 
the standard defines “premium” and 
“regular” mixes, requires that packs must 
state the volume of contents in litres, 
specifies that mixes be easy to re-wet if 
allowed to dry put, lays down minimum 
requirements for air-filled porosity and 
total water holding capacity, requires that 
the mix be not outright toxic to plants and 
must contain concentrations of essential 
trace elements that are neither so low that 
they cause deficiency nor so high that 
they are toxic to plants. The permitted 
pH range is 5.3 to 6.5 except for mixes 
specifically prepared for acid-loving 
plants. 

While conformity with the Standard 
is not obligatory it is expected that most 
manufacturers will wish to conform and 
that this will be stated on retail packs. 


Treeshelters 


In England much smaller trees, 
usually between 15 and 40 cm tall, are 
planted than is normal practice in 
Australia. Treeshelters are open-ended 
plastic tubes, either transparent or 
translucent, 60 to 180 cm tall and 12 cm 
in diameter. They are placed over the tree 
and held with a stake to provide 
protection against animal and equipment 
damage and to enhance the growth of the 
tree. 


LE GARDEN CUTTINGS MN 


Treesheltered seedlings of Quercus — 


petraea grew four times as tall in three 
years as did unsheltered trees. 
Temperatures as high as 118 degrees 
Fahrenheit occurred in the shelters but 
caused no harm apart from browning 
where leaves touched the plastic. 
Humidity inside the shelters was often 
100% and in warmer countries some 
ventilation in the plastic might be 
necessary. 

Researchers noted that ideally a 
treeshelter should provide a greenhouse 
effect for the first two or three years and 
then continue to give support or 
protection for another two or three years 
while the stem thickens. 


Watering with salt water 


Watering with slightly salty water 
reduces water loss in drought stressed 
plants, so they need less frequent 
irrigation, according to researchers at 
Texas A and M University. 


Marketing rare and unusual plants 


In the United Kingdom an 
organization called the Botanic Garden 
Company has been formed to market rare 
and unusual plants from botanic gardens 
to the retail nursery trade. A proportion 
of the profits will go to the Botanic 
Gardens Conservation Secretariat, based 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
which is concerned with world-wide 
plant conservation. 

Botanic Gardens are playing an 
increasing role in the conservation of rare 
plants, and this is seen as an antidote to 


declining government aid. Bulk | 


propagation by tissue culture of selected 
plants could make it uneconomic to 
collect from the wild. 


Horticultural wages 


Average earnings of horticultural 
workers in the UK during 1988 were the 
equivalent (at current exchange rate) of 
$303.20 per week; this was $31.90 less 
than the figure for all agricultural 
workers. The average working week was 
44.5 hours. 


Australia’s Floriculture industry 


Australia has a relatively low per capita 
consumption of cut flowers, about $15 
per head of the population per year, as 
compared with $48 in the Netherlands, 
$46 in Italy and $41 in West Germany. 
On the other hand exports of cut flowers 
and orchids have increased from $1.3 
million in 1984-85 to an estimated $11 
million in 1987-88. Exports to Japan 
alone have increased from $458,000 in 
1985-86 to an estimated $3 million in 
1987-88. Exports are easily outstripping 
imports; in 1986-87 Australia imported 
only $3.5 million worth of cut flowers, 
and in the first six months of 1987-88 
imports were $1.6 million. 

Australia’s share of the world export 
market in cut flowers, estimated to be 
$1.5 billion per year, is, however, only 
0.13%. The potential for the export 
market to expand further is seen as 
almost limitless. 

(From the Victorian Farmers 
Federation Flowergrowers Group Fact 
Sheet). 


Fungicide substitutes 


There has been increasing concern 
recently about the safety of some 
commonly used fungicides. Some have 
proved to be phytotoxic, while others are 
being investigated for possible 
carcinogenic compounds, resulting from 
residues breaking down in the cooking 
of food crops. So there is a search for safer 
fungicides. 

Sodium bicarbonate has been found 
by the Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Research in Tokyo to protect beans, 
muskmelons and cucumbers from fungi, 
possibly because it is alkaline. In India 
urea has been found to suppress scab 
organisms when sprayed on apple trees 
late in the season. 

Antitranspirants are also helpful. Rose 
growers in USA have found spraying with 
antitranspirants prevent powdery mildew 
and other diseases. 

According to the University of Bonn 
in West Germany a spray of “compost 
tea” works well against several mildews, 
blights and anthracnose. One part of well 


rotted compost is mixed with six parts of 
water and allowed to stand for a week; it 
is then filtered and sprayed on plants 
every five to ten days. Seed soaked in the 
“tea” overnight is said to be less subject 
to damping off. 


A new insect repellent plant 


A weed known as fetid marigold 
(Dyssodia paposa), an annual with a 
Strong scent similar to that of marigolds, 
finely dissected leaves and orange 
flowers, is reported to be an effective 
insect repellent. New Mexico gardener 
Ellen Wilde, writing in “Pacific 
Horticulture” says that after scattering 
seed around her vegetable garden she had 
no need to use chemical pesticides. 


Micro-injection system for trees 


A new micro-injection system now 
being practised in USA and UK provides 
a direct shot of basic nutrients for trees 
which cannot get them through the roots, 
€.g. in urban situations. This is 
administered by means of a capsule and 
tube inserted in the base of the trunk. 


Wastewater plants 


Researchers at Cornell University in 
New York State have shown that 
Municipal waste water can be purified at 
low cost by using plants to absorb 
nutrients and toxic materials. They have 
developed a nutrient film technique in 
which plants in three treatment systems 
grow in troughs with a thin film of waste 
water flowing through their roots. The 
System produces water of higher quality 
than conventional sewage treatment 
facilities, 

The idea of using water reclaimed by 
this system to grow food crops has been 
tested at the Agriculture Canada 
Research in British Columbia on beans, 
Cucumbers, melons, onions, sweet 
Peppers and tomatoes. These were grown 
In a sandy soil and watered by trickle 
Irrigation with secondary treated 
Municipal sewage effluent. Over a period 
of four years crops watered with the waste 
water had higher yields, ranging from 
111% for beans to 147% for cucumbers, 
Over control crops irrigated with well 
water, 


Although no significant changes 
occurred in soil chemical composition in 
the four years, the researchers 
recommend monitoring soil pH and 


salinity with long term use of waste water. 

(From “The Avant Gardener‘: 
Horticultural Data Processors, New 
York). 


Calendar of Events 


International Garden Show 


The International Garden and 
Greenery Exposition will be held in 
Osaka, Japan, from Ist April to 30th 
September 1990. The Exposition will 
present the different cultures of the world 
through outdoor exhibition gardens, 
supplemented by displays of horticultural 
and agricultural products. 


Horticultural Industries Exhibition 


The Australian Horticultural 
Industries Exhibition will take place at 
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the Yennora Wool Centre, Sydney, 
during May 1991. 


International Horticultural Congress 


The XXIII International 
Horticultural Congress will be held from 
27th August to lst September 1990 in 
Florence. Included in the programme 
will be a number of pre- and _post- 
congress tours to places of horticultural 
interest throughout Italy. Full details and 
registration forms will be available in 
December from the Congress 
Secretariat, c/- Societa Orticola Italiana, 
Via Donizetti 6, 50144 Firenze, Italy. 


KLIZABETH FARM 


70 ALICE STREET PARRAMATTA 2150 


TELEPHONE 635 9488 


NOVEMBER 


Wednesday 1 
épm 


LECTURE ON HERITAGE ROSES 


Kevin Hughes from Heritage Roses in Australia will lecture 
on heritage roses. In conjunction with the Roses Bloomin’ 


weekend. 


Donation: $2.00 Bookings essential 


NOVEMBER 


Saturday 4 Sunday 5 10am to 4.30pm 


ROSES BLOOMIN' 


Mrs Macarthur's roses and their immediate descendants will 
bloom again at Elizabeth Farm. An exhibition of colonial 
roses will be organised by ‘Heritage Roses in Australia’. 
Beautiful, fragrant, old, European roses - gallicas, 

damasks, centifolias and albas will grace the house and 
garden. Admission: Adults $3.00, Concession $1.50 


Historic Houses Trust 
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Shows and Societies 


Society for Growing 
Australian Plants 


The aims of the Society are to foster 
recognition, protection and cultivation of 
Australian native plants. The Society’s 
journal “Australian Plants” is published 
four times a year, and in addition all 
regions publish their own newsletter and 
hold monthly meetings, day and weekend 
trips and propagation days. 

Canberra Region; PO Box 207, Civic 
Square, Canberra, 2608. 

New South Wales Region; 5 Ellesmere 
Road, Gymea Bay, NSW 2227, 

(information on other Regions also 
available from this address). 


The Australia Camellia 
Research Society (NSW Foundation 
Branch) 


Meetings are held on the second 
Monday of each month in St. John’s Hall, 
Gordon, at 8.0 pm. 

Hon Secretary: Mrs O.M. Donnelly, 
18 Browning Road, Turramurra, 2074. 


The Iris Society of Australia 
(NSW Region) 


An annual show is held each October. 
The next show will be held on 21st 
October in the War Memorial Hall, St 
Albans Church, Pembroke Street, 
Epping, from 12 noon to 5.0 pm. 


Hemerocallis Society of Australia 
(NSW Region) 


The 1989 Daylily Show will be held 
in the War Memorial Hall, St Albans 
Church, Pembroke. Street, Epping, on 
2nd December, from 12 noon to 5.0 pm. 

Hon Secretary: Mrs Heather Pryor, 5 
Coolabah Avenue, Turramurra, 2074. 


Western Australian Wildflower 
Society, Inc. 


The Western Australia Wildflower 
Society (Inc) is the Western Region 
Society for Growing Australian Plants 
and had its first meeting in March 1958. 
Its objects are to encourage the 


cultivation and preservation of Australian 
native plants, and its members are active 
in growing and studying wildflowers and 
in the support of conservation projects. 

Meetings are held in the Naturalists 
Hall in Meriwa Street, Nedlands at 8.0 
pm on the second Tuesday of the month 
from February to December. Branches 
hold their own meetings locally. 

An informative quarterly newsletter 
gives details of meeting programmes, 
excursions and articles of general 
interest. Members also receive four issues 
annually of “Australian Plants”. 

New members are always welcome 
and enquiries may be made to the 
General Secretary: 

D. Marchant, PO Box 64 Nedlands, 
6009; tel 383.1254; office hours 10.0 am 
to 2.30 pm Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Australian Herb Society Inc 


Members receive a quarterly 
magazine and access to an extensive tape 
lending library. Seed from a Seed Bank 
is free to members. 

For further information and 
application form please write to the 
Secretary, PO Box 110, Mapleton, Qld. 
4560. 


Geranium and Pelargonium 
Society of Sydney 


Meetings take place on the first 
Saturday of each month at St. James 
Church Hall, 48 Belmore Street, 
Burwood, NSW, commencing at 2.0 pm. 
An Annual Show is held on the third 


Saturday in October at the same venue - 


as meetings. Day trips and interstate tours 
for members and their friends are 
arranged on a regular basis; this year 
there will be a coach tour to Victoria in 
October. 

Annual membership is $5.00 single 
and $6.00 double. This entitles members 
to quarterly journals mailed to home 
addresses and monthly newsletters 
handed out at meetings, instructions on 
growing and showing geraniums, and 
cutting tables at meetings. For a small 
fee members may use the Society’s 
extensive library. 


Further information from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs D. Baker, 180 Henry 
Lawson Drive, Georges Hall, NSW 2198; 
tel (02) 728.6957, 


The African Violet Association Inc 


The objects of the Society are to 
promote a better understanding of the 
culture of African Violets and other 
Gesneriads. Day and evening meetings 
are held each month, except December, 
at the Ella Community Centre, 
Dalhousie Street, Haberfield, NSW, the 
day meetings commencing at 10.0am on 
the second Monday of the month and the 
evening meetings commence at 730 pm 
on the fourth Monday of the month. At 
each meeting a library is available, there 
are plant and supply sales tables, and plant 
identification service. In addition the 
Association publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine and holds an annual show. 

Hon. Membership Secretary Mrs G. 
Lind, 53 Kibo Road, Regents Park, NSW 
2143; tel. (02) 645.3316. 


The National Rose Society of 
Australia 


The State member Societies of the 
National Rose Society of Australia meet 
monthly in each of the six States. 
Membership fees vary around $20.00 per 


~ year and include free quarterly news and 


a glossy annual. Further details from 
States secretaries as under: 

_ NSW (02) 871.8142: Qld (07) 
3972707: SA (08) 264.0084: Tas (002) 
49.2110: Vic (03) 8774301: WA (09) 
3676717. 

The Rose Society of New South Wales 
has rose shows this spring on 21st and 
22nd October at Figtree High School 
(Illawarra Region) and on 29th October 
through to Ist November at Castle 
Towers Plaza, Castle Hill (Parramatta 
and Hills Region). 


The Rose Society of Victoria Inc 


The Rose Society of Victoria Inc, 
historically one of the oldest rose societies 
in the world, will be holding its Spring 
Rose Show on Saturday 4th November, 
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from 1.0 pm to 6.0 pm, and Sunday 5th 
November, from 9.0 am to 5.0 pm. The 
venue will be in Porter Street, 
Templestowe, adjacent to The Greenery 
Nursery. The Show, which will be staged 
in large marquees, will feature massed 
displays of exhibition-type, informal, 
floribunda, old fashioned and miniatures 
as well as floral art. For further 
information contact the Secretary, Mrs 
Dorothy Aitken, 40 Williams Road, 
Blackburn, 3130, tel. (03) 877.4301. 


The Rose Society of South Australia 
Inc 


The Society meets on the first 
Wednesday of each’ month in the 
Burnside Community Centre, cnr 
Portrush and Greenhill Roads, Burnside, 
at 745 pm. Each meeting includes 
cultural practices for the month, a mini 
tose show, and guest speaker. The 
Society also holds two Rose Shows 
annually, in spring and autumn. The 
Spring Rose Show will be held on 21st 
and 22nd October in St Peters Town Hall, 
101 Payneham Road, St Peters, from 
12.30 to 5.0 pm on the Saturday and from 
12 noon to 5.0 pm on the Sunday. 

Hon. Sec. Mr Malcolm Watson, 29 
Columbia Crescent, Modbury North, SA 
5092; tel (08) 264.0084. 


Australian Begonia Society Inc 


The Society was formed ten years ago 
to promote the growing of begonias, to 
form a link between begonia lovers, to 
encourage the import of new species and 
cultivars of begonias, and generally to 
distribute information about this 
beautiful and diverse group of plants. 

Meetings are held monthly in 
Adelaide, on the first Monday of the 
month in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
Lecture Room, at 8.0 pm. The Society 
Publishes a quarterly journal and a 
monthly newsletter. Current annual 
Subscriptions are $8.50 single and $10.00 
double. Branches in New South Wales 
and Victoria also publish their own 
newsletters. 

Contact addresses: Hon. Secretary, Mr 
Kevin Handreck, PO Box 386 Woodville, 
SA 5011: NSW Branch, Mr P. Sharp, 20 
Blue Gum Crescent, Blaxland, NSW 
2774: Vic. Branch, Mrs M. Wright, 74 
Railway Place, Macedon, Vic. 3440. 


Australian Geranium Society Inc 


Monthly meetings are held on the 
fourth Saturday at the YWCA, 5-11 
Wentworth Avenue, Darlinghurst, from 
2.0 to 4.30 pm. 

Two shows are held each year, one in 
winter for fancy leaf varieties, and one in 
spring for flowering varieties. The Spring 
Show this year will be held at St. Andrews 
Church Hall, cnr Bancroft Road and Hill 
Street, Roseville, NSW, on 14th October, 
from 11.0 am to 5.0 pm. This show marks 
the Bicentenary of the designation of 
Pelargonium as a separate genus in the 
Geranium family and will be a Show 
Extravaganza with the title “The Year of 
the Pelargonium‘; the aim will be to 
convince the public that the plants they 
commonly call “geraniums” are in fact 
pelargoniums. 

Hon. Secretary, Mrs Grace Perry, 118 
Thorney Road, Fairfield West, NSW 
2165. 


Pelargonium and Geranium Society 
of Victoria 


The Society’s Spring Annual Show 
will be held on Friday 3rd and Saturday 
4th November, at the Victorian 
Horticultural Society Hall, 31 Victoria 
Street, Melbourne (near Russell Street, 
opposite the Trades Hall), from 1.0 pm 
to 8.0 pm on Friday and from 9.30 am to 
4.30 pm on Saturday. Admission $1.00. 
Plants for sale. 

For further information ring the 
Secretary, Mrs Lila Rechter on (03) 
885.3965. 


Australasian Native Orchid Society 
(Victorian Group Inc) 


The Society’s Spring Show will now 
take place on Saturday 7th and Sunday 
8th October, at the National Herbarium. 

The main aims of the Society are to 
promote amongst members and the 
general public an appreciation, culture, 
propagation and scientific knowledge of 
endangered orchid species of the region; 
to promote the conservation of orchids of 
Australasia in their native habitats; and 
to discourage the destruction of the same. 


Heritage Roses in Australia Inc 


Heritage Roses in Australia Inc was 
founded in March 1979, and is a 
fellowship of those who care about old 
garden, species and shrub roses. As 
members are widely scattered regular 
meetings are not held, but members 
maintain contact through the journal 
which is issued four times a year. Where 
members are in close geographical 
contact Regional Groups have been 
formed which meet informally and enjoy 
such activities as attending Heritage Rose 
days in each other’s gardens, visiting 
gardens where old roses are grown and 
treasured, and swapping cuttings of old 
roses and companion plants. At present 
there are 18 such groups around 
Australia. 

Enquiries should be directed to the 
Hon Secretary: 


Mr Patrick Hart, 79 Atherton Street, 
Downer, ACT 2602. 


We welcome news from all specialist plant societies for publication on 


this page. Please send your news to: 


PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 


Deadlines are normally seven weeks before publication date. 
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Jan Jones Contemporary Art 
18 Merrigang St., Bowral, NSW 


STILL LIFE AND FLOWERS’ 


A special exhibition to celebrate the flowering of 
Spring in the Southern Highlands of N.S.W. 


Oils, pastels and mixed media by 


LYNNE FERGUSON, FRANCES SMITH 
and BARBARA TRAPNELL 
23rd September - 14th October 
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These roses are a new breed of Rose which 
combines the perfume and beauty of the 
old fashioned rose with the colour and 
repeat flowering of the modern rose. 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN & DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
e An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
© Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 

° A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
© Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 
© We are open 7 days a week. 


Available from: 
"THE PERFUMED GARDEN" 
Cnr. Bungower & Derril Rds, Moorooduc. 3933 
Davi df Austin Ph: (03) 787 2588 & (059) 788 547 


Roses® Display garden open Fri. 17th to Sun. 19th Nov., 
Only guenuine “David Austin Roses’ 1989 at our Moorooduc nursery. 
catty this Trade Mark. (Melways Ref. 146 K3) 
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UPSCVY 


For a comprehensive range of quality 


indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 


products. 
589 Glenferrie Road, 


Hawthorn VIC 3122 Qs Member of 


Phone (03) 818 4969 liNurserymen 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e NO PLUMBER e LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
e NO ELECTRICIAN e IDEAL FOR FISH 
e NO CONCRETER © COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


e 
EASILY INSTALLED FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 
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0 SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOUNTAIN 

KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 


OC UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 


former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 
CO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 
0 DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 
OD EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


(0 POLYPOND © — HEAV’ DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


(C0 JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 

0) BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 

0 WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 

(1 BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


0 ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 


N.S.W. 2045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 
Namextoe eee 
Addressie¥,.*... 1. fren re: 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) * Maintenance free 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) 7 Sel), seaweitea) teats 


e Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 
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benches ## 


chairs 
tables 
planters 


= 
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Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Berkeley chairs. 


Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. 
LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 


together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 


For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 ¢ VIC. (03) 7271014 ¢ WA. (09) 478 2488 
¢ QLD. (07) 277 6755 © A.CT. (062) 80 5022 © TAS. (003) 31 3303 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


The finest quality 
garden tools in 
durable Stainless 
Steel distinctively 
finished in forest 
green and harvest 
gold livery. 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone - 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 


Sragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 
Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


Direct & trade 
enquiries welcome 


‘CITY & RURAL GARDENERS (AUST) PTY. LTD. 


(FORMERLY BUCHANAN ENTERPRISES) 


675 CANTERBURY ROAD, SURREY HILLS, VICTORIA. 3127 
TELEPHONE: (03) 899 5684 FAX: (03) 899 5687 
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| FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 24 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


RAYNER & SALLMANN 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


H@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. All aspects of garden design & construction 


@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. consultancy & management 
@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 


garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


Tel. (03) 5680190 or (03) 5927503 
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ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573 
9 LS 
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A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


(1) 
STONEHENGE 


Canberra’s complete landscaping centre 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Suppliers of:- L] Paving 


Sl = . 
[5 Mulches/SoilSand Warrimoo Iris Nursery 
2 =k (G.B. LOVERIDGE - PROPRIETOR) 
mber 


115 CRAIGEND STREET, LEURA 


[1 U/cart Concrete P.O. Box 9, Leura, N.S.W. 2781 


AND MUCH MORE..... 


The Walking Iris-Neomarica Gracilis $5.50. 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE Also available this season will be named varieties of Crested Iris, 
Unguicularis, Sibiricas, Japanese and moisture loving Iris & Iridaceae. 
Telephone (062) 48 9063 Unlabelled tall and dwart Bearded Iris. 
a el lat Sibiricas and Japanese Iris slides available on loan. 


8 Beltana Road, PIALLIGO. A.C.T. 2609 


Full list on receipt of an unattached 41 cent stamp. 
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INDOOR - OUTDOOR - ALL WEATHER 


VICTORIAN 2 SEATER COUCH WITH LATTICE SEAT, 
FRENCH BAKER’S STAND, GARDEN TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LE FORGE 
435 CANTERBURY ROAD, SURREY HILLS, VICTORIA 3127 


TEL: (03) 836 6302 


ROSE - 
GARDEN 
OPEN DAYS 


(Hundreds of established cultivars 

in our display beds. 
NOVEMBER 11th/12th, 18th/19th, 25th/26th 
DECEMBER 2nd/3rd, 9th/10th 


kk kK KK 
GROWERS OF ALL TYPES OF ROSES - 


- OLD FASHIONED A SPECIALITY 
FOR THEIR CHARM AND FRAGRANCE 


HOURS - 10am to 4pm 
George Rd., SILVAN Vic. 3795 
Melway Ref.: 121 D 10 


Garden Megapbytes, 
G to H 


by Alistair Hay 
Gunnera 


When I was a small child I was occasionally taken by my 
mother to stay with a dragon of a great-aunt who had an 
extraordinary house and garden on the coast of Devonshire. 
The garden clung to the top and upper slopes of the cliffs, 
partially wooded. There was a wild stream cascading 
through, which further down was tamed into the pond of an 
Italian walled garden and then released, hurtling out into 
mid air above the sea. Steep overgrown paths criss-crossed 
the wild woodland part. It was easy to get lost and was full 
of botanical surprises. Surpassing all were immense clumps 
of Gunnera manicata which somehow clung in seepage 
hollows of mud in the cliff side under gaps in the tree cover. 
The thorny palmate leaves were so large that they gave a 
rabbit’s eye view of rhubarb. At the bases the huge, rather 
horrid, bud was enclosed by big gorgonian tendrilly stipules, 
and the whole thing fascinated and alarmed me lest I would 
be suddenly enveloped and swallowed by it all. 

Today these plants still have a bewitching quality in their 
ugly magnificence and ponderous unfoldings. They are the 
great garden swamp plants for the sub-tropical and temperate 
zones. Well grown specimens have leaf blades some three 
metres in diameter on long pithy edible petioles. The plants 
die down to a massive bullet-shaped bud in winter which in 
cooler areas must be protected from frost. This is usually 
done by folding the plant’s own dead leaves down over the 
crown and weighing them down with soil. 

G. manicata is quite easily grown in deep rich soil with a 
constant and ample supply of water. It tolerates open 
conditions or light shade but like most plants with very large 
leaves is easily damaged by wind and therefore requires 
shelter. Ideally the plants are grown on the side of a lake or 
pond or along a permanent creek. Every spring the plants 
should be liberally top-dressed with decayed leafmould and 

_ horse or cow manure. Very numerous small greeny-bronze 
flowers are borne in a dense large spindle-shaped panicle, 
seed bearing in its lower part, held close to the crown. 
Propagation is by seed or division. Seeds can be sown in 
standard potting mix in spring, and kept damp and warm 
but not hot. Seedlings should be potted on as required until 
large enough to plant out which, in frost-prone areas, should 
not be done until the spring of the third year, by which time 
they will have acquired the necessary hardiness. Eventually 
the crowns produce a few offsets which may emit leaves 
before they produce any roots. Once they do start to root, 
however, they can be detached with a clean sharp knife in 
spring, potted up and treated like seedlings until well 
established, when they can be planted out. 
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Gunnera is a genus of rather isolated position in botanical 
classificatory schemes, assigned nowadays to its own family, 
Gunneraceae. There are thought to be about 40 species, of 
which G. manicata is the largest. Also fairly huge is G. 
chilensis which is unarmed and tolerates drier growing 
conditions than G. manicata. Most of the remaining species 
are much smaller. They are very widely scattered, mostly in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and seem to show an ancient, 
relictual pattern of distribution, occurring in Tasmania, 
Hawaii, various Antarctic islands, New Zealand, Malesia, 
South Africa, Madagascar and in South America. The 
smaller species can be grown as ground cover or as rock 
garden plants. 


The genus has two outstanding biological peculiarities; 
the species enter into symbiotic relationships with so-called 
“blue green algae” (Cyanobacteria), which live in nodules 
in the stems and roots. These organisms are able to “fix” 
atmospheric nitrogen (which is a form of nitrogen normally 
unavailable for use by plants) which can then be acquired by 
the host Gunnera plant. Nitrogen fixation is a well known 
and widespread phenomenon, particularly in legumes and 
Casuarina, but in these cases it involves bacteria rather than 
blue-green algae. The other peculiarity of Gunnera lies in 
the construction of the connecting tissue in the stem. Unlike 
the usual ring-like arrangment or circular array of scattered 
conducting fibres found in most flowering plants, the 
conducting tissue in Gunnera is said to be polystelic, 
occurring in several groups of conducting tissues, and thus 
it may bear closer resemblance in this respect to very ancient 
groups of plants such as Cycads and tree ferns. This awaits 
botanical re-evaluation. 


Haemanthus 


Among true bulbous plants only a few reach megaphytic 
' proportions, Cardiocrimum and some Crinum species are 
examples. Haemanthus coccineus (Elephant’s Ear, Cape 
Tulip) is an extraordinary plant which extrudes the largest 
of the strap-like leaves which characterise most of the 
Amaryllidaceae (to which this plant belongs). Sadly a gremlin 
ruined my photographs of it in leaf — its most spectacular 
phase. Shown here is the inflorescence, rudely poked out of 
the ground just before the onset of the vegetative growing 
season. It consists of numerous small flowers aggregated into 
a paint brush, subtended by persistent petal-like bracts. The 


magnificent leaves are a rubbery-looking deep jade green, . 


horizontally barred deep purple at the base, about 20 cm wide 
and up to nearly a metre long. Each bulb produces two or 
three and they spread widely from the base and arch over on 
themselves like great green ox tongues. They have such 
texture they demand to be caressed. They smell. When the 
sun warms the leaves after rain they emit an acrid earthy 
foxy odour — most un-plantlike, curious and unexpected. 
Digging down to the bulb, it is found to have thick 
symmetrical overlapping scales, one to the left, one to the 
right and so on, rather than the usual encircling scales of 


most bulbs, and thick translucent juicy roots. The leaves 
appear in winter and die back in early spring. 


Haemanthus is a genus of 21 species from South Africa 
and Nambia, mostly from winter rainfall Namaqualand in 
the west. Its closest relatives are the over-familiar genus Clivia 
and euphonious Scadoxus. Although Haemanthus may bear 
little obvious resemblance to either of these (especially 
Clivia) its fruits give it away — large seeded fleshy red berries 
similar to those of Clivia, and unique to this small group of 
genera in the Amaryllidaceae. Scadoxus is a genus that was 
once included in Haemanthus but which has recently been 
re-separated. Scadoxus multiflorus is available in the trade 
in Australia, usually as Haemanthus multiflorus or H. 
katherinae. Scadoxus differs from Haemanthus in a number 
of ways — the leaves are spirally arranged and stalked, with 
a midrib, and the underground part consists of a thick 
creeping rhizome with the succulent leaf bases forming a 
rather small compressed purple-spotted bulb on the top. In 
flower the two genera are similar, though in Scadoxus 
multiflorus the bracts that subtend the umbel of very 
numerous red flowers quickly wither and the umbel expands 
into a fiery red spherical mass of flowers. 

Scadoxus puniceus is also in cultivation in Australia, 
sometimes under the name Haemanthus magnificus or H. 
natalensis. 


VALARIE DAWSON PTY LTD 


As dealers in antique garden statuary and 
ornaments we are keen buyers, paying very good prices 
for all items that will complement our stock. 


One pair of old English hand carved stone lions 
56cm long, 21cm wide, 30cm high 


The School of Arts, 1891, 
Argyle Street, MOSS VALE. NSW 2577 
Telephone (048) 683066 Fax (048) 68 3193 
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Gunnera manicata 


(photo: D..F. Mabberley) 


Haemanthus coccineus 


Haemanthus coccineus is an extremely hardy bulb (except 
that it is frost-tender) and has been in cultivation in Europe 
Since the beginning of the 17th century. Bulbs are rather 
expensive, as they reproduce slowly, but they do eventually 
form good clumps which in flower can make a spectacular 
if slightly strange display. They are best planted in light 
Shade, as this gives the greatest development of foliage, in 
Well drained sandy soil. 

H. albiflos is a smaller species with, as its name suggests, 
white flowers. It occurs in both the summer and winter 
rainfall areas of South Africa, and is evergreen in cultivation. 
Its leaves are hairy. This species makes an almost 
indestructible house plant. H. amarylloides is one of the most 
attractive species in flower, but rare in cultivation in 
Australia. The genus has been revised recently by Deidre 
Snijman, and the species very well illustrated in watercolour. 

Reference: 

Snijman, D. 1984; A Revision of the genus Haemanthus. 
Jnl S. Afr. Bot. Suppl. 12.1.139. 


The Jenny Brown Rose 


This limited edition lino cut by Pat Rowley of Gunnedah, 
New South Wales, is printed on Ken Washi hand-made paper 
and is hand coloured. 


“Jenny Brown” is a single hybrid cluster rose which grows 
in the garden at Butterflies Gallery at Pokolbin. The rose 
was bred at Millfield in the Hunter Valley by Mrs Marguerite 
Parkes from “Dainty Bess” and “Pink Favourite”. 

The lino cut incorporates the Butterflies Gallery seal and 
is the first in a series of limited editions commissioned by the 
Gallery. 

The prints sell for $140 unframed and $190 framed, and 
subscribers to The Australian Garden Journal will be 
entitled to a discount of 10% off these prices. Postage and 
packing is extra ($5.00 on an unframed print). 


Butterflies Gallery, Broke Road, Pokolbin, NSW 2321; 
tel (049) 98.7724. 


Delapre Abbey 


by Pauline Tully 


In about the year 1145 the Cluniac Nunnery of St Mary 
of the Meadow was built by Simon, 1st Earl of Northampton, 
who also endowed it with a home farm and other lands for 
the maintenance of the nuns. Very little is known of the 
lifestyle of the Cluniacs except that they were devoted to 
prayer and meditation and employed servants to do all the 
outside work. 


Although the Abbey is listed in “Historic Houses, Castles 
and Gardens in Great Britain and Ireland”, no mention is 
made of the garden; however, when visiting during my search 
for information about my English ancestors, I discovered the 
walled herb garden. My other reason for making the journey 
was to see the Eleanor Cross situated further along the 
London Road. 


When Eleanor of Castille, wife of Edward I, died in 1290 
her funeral cortege travelled from Lincoln to Westminster 
with 12 overnight stops on the way, one of which was at 
Delapre. It is understood that the Queen’s body was carried 
into the convent church where the nuns kept vigil throughout 
the night. Later, at each of these resting places the King 
ordered beautiful stone monuments to be erected, 
surmounted by a cross. These became known as the Eleanor 
Crosses, and one may still be seen on Delapre Hill, although 
part of the cross itself has been lost. 

After the Dissolution of the Monasteries, in 1538 the 
Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII’s Kings’ 
Commissioners, the convent was closed, and 10 years later 
sold to the Tate family, who built their country home on the 
site of the old nunnery, of which a length of rooms north of 
the old cloisters still exist. Over seven generations of this 
family additions were made, including the lovely 17th century 
entrance porch but sadly much of the building was 
demolished, including part of the church. Mary Tate, the 
last member of the family, married Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, who added the coach house and stables to 
accommodate no less than 20 horses. Due to prolonged 
service overseas the Admiral eventually sold the Delapre 
Estate to Edward Bouverie in 1764. 


Six generations of the Bouverie family followed at Delapre, 
and it is interesting to learn that the 185] census return for 
the Abbey listed the staff employed as: 1 housekeeper, 12 
maids, 2 butlers, 2 footmen, 2 grooms and | gardener, while 
the grounds and farm employed another 51. This period of 
occupation probably saw the planning of the garden as it is 
to-day. The orangery, and what was originally the kitchen 
garden surrounded by a high buttrussed stone wall is now 
the herb garden. 


The Abbey is situated one mile south of Northampton on ~ 


the London road, with a lodge marking the entrance to the 
half-mile driveway that is lined with huge old trees. The 


(photos: Pauline Tully) 


grounds are park-like with spacious lawns and specimen trees 
of great size. There is an interesting wilderness garden 
containing many colourful shrubs and also lily ponds. This 
is situated south of the walled garden, which is in complete 
contrast, for inside the old stone walls all is neatness 
personified; impeccable pathways, neat lawns and beds of 
herbaceous plants, including a large collection of both 
culinary and medicinal herbs, and a collection also of English 
wildflowers. Down the length of one wall was a colourful 
border still of interest although summer was almost over. 

There is something especially charming about a walled 
garden. Perhaps it is the more peaceful and intimate 
atmosphere, and an absence of distracting landscaped vistas. 
An added attraction is the Game Larder, thought to be 18th 
century, which is heavily thatched with broad overhanging 
eaves. 
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During World War II the Abbey was requisitioned by the 
War Office until 1946, when Major Bouverie, a distant relative 
who had inherited the estate, sold the buildings and 586 acres 
to Northampton Corporation. After long negotiations and 
some considerable restoration, Delapre Abbey became the 
County Record Office in 1958 on a 99 year lease. It also 
contains the library of the Records Society, where 50 tons of 
records and 5,000 books are now housed. 


Ornamental Woven Wire 
Fencing, Gales, Garden borders 


(03) 509 5393/500 9096 
Trade enquiries welcome 


Sundials 


Why not consider a sundial in your garden plan? 
Sundials Australia is a firm in Adelaide specialising in 
making sundials that are scientifically designed for any 
given location. 


Australian Garden Journal 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 
Tel: (048) 61 4999 


Enquiries — 
N.SW. & ACT 


Sundials Australia 

3 Bedford Street, Kensington Park, 
S.A. 5068 : 
Tel: (08) 31 5079 (A.H.) 


PLEASE SEND $3.00 FOR BROCHURE 


All other states: 


To-day the gardens, including the large park, wilderness 
area and ponds are accessible to the public throughout the 
years, and the walled herb garden from May to September. 
A caretaker is available to conduct a tour of parts of the 
building. The Record Office contains a wealth of information 
for those enquiring about ancestors, and a staff of interested 
and helpful people who in a remarkably short time supplied 
me with all the details I needed. 

A rewarding experience in more ways than one. 


A thoughtful gift 
six times a year!! 


Delight your gardening friends with a 
special gift, always so appreciated... 


Just fill in the grey gift subscription 
form & we'll enclose a card from you. 
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A New Lease of Life for “Bon Accord”, 
Sale, Victoria 


by Andrew Govanstone 


“Bon Accord”’ in the 1920s 


For the unsuspecting traveller that turns off the Princess 
Highway at the Gippsland city of Sale to investigate the 
“Historic Homestead” road sign, “Bon Accord” is a pleasant 
surprise. 

Situated in Dawson Street, on the north-eastern side of 
the city, the wonderfully restored two-storied colonial house 
is thought to have been built in 1865, which makes “Bon 
Accord” one of Sale’s oldest buildings. Fortunately, unlike 
many formerly grand houses of that era, “Bon Accord” is 
still set within a large garden that remains basically true to 
its 19th century design. Whilst time has seen “Bon Accord” 
become encircled by urban housing there still remains five 
hectares (11 acres), of which the house and garden occupy 
at least one hectare. 

The gardens’s main features are; a fine Norfolk Island 
pine (Araucaria heterophylla) in a circular lawn directly in 
front of the house; a lengthy pathway network through shrub 
beds; fine boundary hedges of English elm (U/mus procera) 
and Sweet Pittosporum (Pittosporum undulatum) on the east 
side and English elm interplanted with the interesting Osage 
Orange (Maclura pomifera) on the west side; a small fruit 
orchard (orange, lemon, apricot, fig, cherry guava (Psidium 
cattleianum), cherry plum (Prunus cerasifera), and a variety 
of apple trees); several palms including theChusan or 
Chinese Windmill Tree (Trachycarpus fortuneit) and a 
Canary Island Date Palm (Poenix canariensis). Also present 
is the Australian Cabbage Tree (Cordyline australis); a canopy 
of mature trees dating to the late 1880s, including Bunya 
Bunya pines (Araucaria bidwillit), Silky Oak (Grevillea 


robusta), Monterey pines, (Pinus radiata), Stone pines (Pinus 
pinea), Kowhai (Sophora tetraptera), Mahogany Gum 
(Eucalyptus botryoides), as well as many later planted trees 
such as a Dogwood (Cornus florida “Rubra‘), Jacaranda 
(Jacaranda mimosifolia) and Horse Chestnut (Aesculus 
hippocastanum); a great array of iris, roses (many draped over 
wooden arbours), liliums, hydrangeas, and many other 
shrubs that combine to create interest at any time of the year. 
At the rear of the house is a very practical kitchen garden, 
complete with rhubarb and a mulberry tree. 

The garden possibly dates back to Dr William Forbes, who 
purchased “Bon Accord” in 1877. He owned the house until 
1898, when Cecil Edgar Parson purchased it. His term of 
ownership, however, lasted for only two years. In 1900 Mr 
Robert Overend, the owner of the Gippsland Times 
newspaper purchased “Bon Accord”. Mr Overend died in 
1918, when his son Stanley became the owner of the property. 
“Bon Accord” remained with the Overend family until 1956. 
The garden layout is thought to have changed little during 
the 56 years of ownership within the one family. In 1956 Ken 
and Grace Bolton purchased the property and owned it until 
1982 when the present owners, Mr and Mrs Phillip Sturgess, 
fell in love with it and became its proud owners. 

The Sturgess do not profess to know a lot about gardening, 
and in their restoration of the garden they have been guided 
by gardeners that they have employed locally. Most of the 
cleaning up of the garden was done by Mr Jamie Frew, the 
manager ofa local protea farm. The Sturgess found it difficult 
to find a gardener as competent as Jamie, and only now do 


“Bon Accord”? in the 1988 
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they feel that they have one with an understanding for the 
“feel” of “Bon Accord” and who has a knowledge of plants 
appropriate for the colonial setting. 

“Bon Accord” is open for inspection between 1.0 pm and 
5.0 pm Wednesday through to Sunday and public holidays, 
or by appointment for groups. The entrance fee of $5.00 for 
adults includes a country-style Devonshire tea, and permits 
access to several antique-furnished rooms of the homestead. 
Entrance money received is used to continue the restoration 
of this picturesque homestead. 

A descendant of the Overends told Mr and Mrs Sturgess 
that seven trees named in the Bible were planted in the 
garden. It is a test for to-day’s visitors to identify them. 


Now available 


JOURNAL BINDERS 
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Well made in dark green viny! with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Avaliable at $11.00 - price 
includes sales tax, packing, postage. 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. Holds up to 9 copies. 


FEDERATION-style gazebo 
THE GAZEBO WORKS’ gazebos are available in hex- 


agonal or (larger) octagonal designs, with all components 
made of treated Radiata Pine - dressed smooth, 
ready to paint, or left natural. 


Features are ART NOUVEAU 
cut-out railings, corner brackets, 
headboards and fascias, turned 
finials, and traditional square 
FEDERATION lattice. Special 
bench seats and timber bases 


also available. 
Units supplied in prefabricated 
panels in easy-to-assemble kits, 


or can be erected in one day by 


the makers (Sydney, Wollong- - 
ong, Canberra areas only). 


Handmade to order. On display at various sites in Sydney only. 
Manufactured and marketed solely by: 


THE GAZEBO WORKS, Lytton Road, 


Kits available nationally Moss Vale NSW 2577 
Phone: (048) 68 3653 OR (048) 85 1328 (A/H) 


Maxicrop 


Please forward cheque with order to: 


Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Shop 3, 367 Bong Bong St.,Bowral NSW 2576 
tel (048) 61.4999 
postal address: PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 


& Multicrop 
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New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee O 
Plant, Insect Repellants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. wa insects ie 

Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on a 2S 

how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 
2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 

plus P&H $2 per order. 
Trade enquiries welcome 
KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


PLANT AND SOIL 
NUTRIENT ___ 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual, Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Chimney pots as garden orna- 
ments. Plants for the collector. Two hours drive 
from Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. except by 
appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order), Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $2.00 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


‘TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 
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ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN NURS- 
ERY, 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. 3134; Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Pelargoniums, olde world flow- 
ers and shrubs; lavenders, cannaililies, silver fo- 
liaged plants. A 20 year specialist collection in 
a traditional English country garden. Closed 
Wed and Thurs. 


COX'S ROSE NURSERY, RMB216 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046) 81.8560. Spe- 
cialist growers of old garden roses, all pot grown. 
Exhibition garden. Custom budding by arrang- 
ment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081; tel (02) 455.1370. Speci- 
alising in water lilies, lotus and other plants for 
ponds. Send $1 in stamps for our mail order 
colour catalogue or visit our nursery between 
Oct and March to view our extensive range of 
water lilies in flower. We are situated 3 km north 
of Cowan, between Berowra and Brooklyn. 


SWEET VIOLETS single; pink, white, lavender, 
mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, blue, pale blue. 
Deciduous; pink, white, confederate, spec- 
kles $1.00. Double; white, mauve, $1.50 OR 
collection of 15 different violets $13.00; p & p 
$3.50. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45 Arma- 
dale, WA 6112. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery and 
Garden, North St, Chewton near Castlemaine, 
Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. Still offering the 
most complete range of all types of plants for 
old-style gardens and orchards. Heritage ap- 
ple cultivars a speciality. Garden and field 
plantings, including one of Victoria’s largest 
collections of old roses, can be viewed for a 
small charge. (Entry to nursery remains free). 


Main rose blooming in November. Groups, * 


buses welcome by arrangment. No mail order 
or lists at present. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialist in old- 
world roses, perennial and cottage plants. Ex- 
tensive display garden feature a large range of 
plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Picknickers and fishermen welcome. 
Open weekends, public and school holidays 
10 am to 5 pm. Other days by arrangment. Tel 
(054) 73.4275. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, Single- 
ton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying herbs and 
perennial plants, old fashioned flowers and 
shrubs, roses and iris. Historic home set in large 
detailed display garden with gift shop. Open 
Thurs to Mon (opposite Charbonnier Motel at 
Singleton). Tel Elizabeth Moore (065) 72.1315. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS Turallo Terrace, Bungen- 
dore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. Historic 
Victorian cottage set in rambling old-world 
gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide range 
of herbs and cottage garden perennials grown 
on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, jams 
and jellies, seeds, etc. Cottage and herb gar- 
dens designed. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 


pm. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


WOODLAND GARDENS Illawarra H’way, 
Moss Vale, NSW 2577; tel (048) 68.3508. 
Wholesale growers of quality perennials and 
shrubs. Many uncommon varieties. Landsca- 
pers welcome. Plants grown to order. Contact 
Chris Hurditch or Geoff Duxfield or send 2 x 
39c stamps for current list. 


BOOKS, ETC 


RING OF ROSES is a specialist gardening 
bookshop. We offer an extensive collection of 
all that is best in to-day’s publishing on horti- 
cultural subjects. Particularly exciting are the 
new titles coming through in time for the Con- 
ference in October. Come and see us when in 
Melbourne, we may surprise you! Visit us soon 
or phone (03) 836.2814. Ring of Roses, 90 Mal- 
ing Rd, Canterbury, 3126. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6, 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 


-family or friends. Write or phone for your free 


brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
plomain Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and bronzes. All roses and gar- 
den furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by 
appointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033. 


BUFFALO GRASS RUNNERS FOR FREE. Pull 
up your own from a lawn in Toorak soon to be 
renovated. Call F. Brockhoff on (03) 51.1601 
after 6 pm weekdays. 
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AT RING OF ROSES we are famous for our gar- 
dening books but we have other pleasures for 
gardeners. We hand dye cotton smocks, em- 
broider raffia hats, stock sou’ westers and gum- 
boots for inclement weather and carry stocks 
of old roses, beguiling cottage plants and un- 
usual garden detail. Ring of Roses, 90 Maling 
Rd, Canterbury, 3126. Tel (03) 836.2814. 


ENCHANTED GARDENS designed for town 
and country by qualified landscape designer; 
14 years experience and lots of enthusiasm. The 
“edible” garden a speciality. Write or phone 
Ingrid Adler, 21 Khull Cres, Kambah, 2902; tel 
(062) 31.4919. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND BREAKFAST 
near Castlemaine, Vic. in the midst of the gar- 
dens of the goldfields. Bedroom, ensuite, pri- 
vate sitting room with open fireplace, set in a 
garden of old roses, herbs and birds. Mineral 
springs, forests, specialist plant nurseries, res- 
taurants and galleries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 
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ASHCOMBE MAZE Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 
Vic. 3916; tel (059) 89.8387 A large hedge maze 
with 1 km of pathways surrounded by magnif- 
icent gardens. A recently planted rose maze will 
open this spring. Tearooms offer delicious light 
refreshments. Open weekends, public and 
government school holidays. Weekday group 
bookings by appointment. Closed for the 
month of August. Melway ref 196 A4, ed. 19 256 
E4. 


MAIL ORDER 


FOR AUSTRALIA'S FINEST MAIL ORDER CAT- 
ALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane Norris 
Garden Designers on (02) 326.2160. 


Why not advertise your 
nursery — product — society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-1884 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS not the football ver- 
sion but the real Guernsey, considered by many 
the world’s finest sweater available in Aus- 
tralia. Ideal for gardening, they are densely 
knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and water 
and have been knitted on the Channel Island 
of Guernsey for over 400 years. Guernsey Kni- 
twear Imports claim the Guernsey sweater will 
outlast any other sweater. Guernseys are also 
ideal for riding, fishing, skiing as well as many 
social occasions. The lucky owner will join other 
Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen Elizabeth |, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Nelson’s crew. Fully 
imported Guernsey sweaters are available to 
readers of The Australian Garden Journal at a 
special reduced price of around $155 for the 
popular sizes. Call Giles Wadham (044) 65.1338 
or write to Guernsey Knitwear Imports, “Yer- 
runga”, Kangaroo Valley, NSW 2577. 


SPECIALISING IN RARE AND OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 


S4- SUMMER ST, ORANGE 2800 


OPEN 10AMTO 6PM 
PHONE 063-614333 7 va 


DAYS A WEE! 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 


BLEAK HOUSE 
2 km south of Malmsbury 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 
Roses and perennials for sale —_ Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available Tea-Rooms 
Open every day 10am - Spm 
also 
Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application 


Susan Irvine (054) 23 2427 
Jenni Mather After hours: (054) 28 3792 


Water Hilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


The Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 
The’Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 


garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK gam. to Spm. 
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Product News 


New from Nylex Gardena 


Included in the new product range from Nylex Gardena 
are “Boutique” garden gloves, made from 100% cotton fabric 
with a PVC palm and a velcro grip for tightening around the 
wrist ($8.00 to $12.00 per pair); three new secateurs, a 15mm 
and a 22mm by-pass type featuring xylan non-stick finish 
and anti-rust protection, and an anvil type with a sliding 
cutting action that draws the branch towards the pivot point, 
thus requiring less effort to use ($22.00 to $28.00); and a hi- 
rise sprinkler that sits approximately half a metre above the 
ground, with a throw of 8 to 18 metres and an adjustment of 
4, 5 or 6 nozzles depending on the flow rate required. 

Also from Nylex, the Roller Weeder is an Australian 
invention, developed by Mr Bob Jenkinson of Broadview in 
South Australia. The concept is simple; a tank sits on top of 
a sponge foam covered roller; filled with the mixture of water 
and weedkiller it spreads the liquid to the roller, which then 
evenly disperses it direct to the lawn or paved area. Thus 
there is no risk of spray damage, and areas can be treated 
right up to the plants without any damage to foliage. The 
tank holds 4 litres of mixture which will cover an area of 
about 37 square metres. The Roller Weeder is suitable for all 
types of water based weedkillers and fertilizers, and oil based 
liquid weedkillers. Powder based products will need to be 
thoroughly dissolved before being poured into the tank. It is 
easily cleaned after each operation. Recommended retail 
price is $75.00. 

The last item from Nylex is a complete pond kit. Called 
the Noryda, the kit consists of a large potable liner, four by 
three metres, a “Little Giant” 240v pump, and an extra large 
Australian designed filter box. A cascading waterfall or 
fountain with adjustable flow can be positioned anywhere in 
the pond. Recommended retail price is $399. 


The Roller Weeder 
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Modular brush fencing. 


Brush fencing looks attractive, gives excellent protection 
to plants, and is not as expensive as it looks. 


Crawley Modular Brush comes in easy-to-handle modules 
which can be attached to any existing fence — timber, brick, 
chain wire or roll-top weldmesh, or alternatively to a standard 
two-rail timber frame. 


The modules are machine-made and will outlast any 
hand-packed fence. They are not susceptible to attack by 
borers or white ants, and will not crack or warp. They come 
in one size only, approximately 1.2 metres wide by 
approximately 1.7 metres high, the finished height being 
determined by the base on which the modules are placed (e.g 
brick, railway sleepers, sawn timber, etc). Modules are butt- 
jointed to give the appearance of a continuous brush fence. 


Crawley Modular Brush fencing is marketed by Georges 
River Timber Co. Pty Ltd, Stanley Road, Ingleburn, NSW 
2565, tel (02) 605.1311, who will be pleased to quote for 
specific requirements and to supply names of capable fencers 
with experience in erecting brush fencing. 


Biodegradabele plant pots 


Biopots are biodegradable, which means that both pot and 
plant can be planted, thus avoiding transplanting shock and 
resulting in healthier, faster maturing plants. The insulating 
properties of Biopots protect the plants from temperature 
extremes and the natural fibre enhances air porosity. As well 
as that Biopots are 20% cheaper than plastic pots. For further 
information contact Fibremould Technology on (03) 
462.2033. 


A Safer creosote timber preservative 


Koppers Australia Pty Ltd have introduced a new heavy 
duty timber preservative that is safer and cleaner to use than 
standard creosote products. Called Koppers Cleansote, this 
emulsified creosote washes out in water, making it ideal for 
the protection of untreated timbers, especially hardwoods. 
It has good fungicidal properties, deters termites and borers, 
and will protect timber against weathering and excessive 
wetting. 


Cyclone Lawn Path Guard 


Lawn Path Guard creates a snowshoe effect on re-seeded 
earth, spreading stress and wear evenly over the surface of 
the mesh. Lawn roots entangle around the mesh, creating 
support as well as protection from continual wear. 
Consequently, the lawn looks better, is tougher, and can be 
mown in the same way as untreated lawn. Each pack covers 
an area 500 mm by 5 metres, and comes with 12 securing 
pegs. 


Exclusive New Seed Releases 
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pumpkins. Bake whole for individual 
servings. : 


4 uniquely flavoured fragrant herbs. 
Lemon, cinnamon. liquorice and 
spice Separately packed + 
recipe ideas leaflet. : 


_ Burpless, full sized cucumbers in 1/3rd 
the space! Very productive over a long 
period. ae 


Petite squash (pumpkin) 


% j 

i magnificent flavour. 
Fruit average 8-10cm across 

and 225g. 

4 

be 

; 
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‘ Unique! First — a delicious cucumber, 

( later — eat as a melon or passionfruit. 

: 
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1st marigold mix with white. 
Enhances the double yellow, 
gold & orange blooms. 


Also ‘known as Winter Cactus. 
Easily grown. 

Superb colour range. 
Spectacular blooms. 


; Vastly improved disease resistant 
strain. Fully double 9cm blooms, wide 
colour range. oe 


_ Naturally dwarf. Delicate pastels 
with contrasting blushes. 
and brighteyes. 
Shows up well in shade. 


Superb new compact 
Strain. Huge flowers, 

wide colour range. : 
Original spicy fragrance. 


A world 1st. A true miniature. Small - 
leaves, masses of 3-5cm flowers in 
over 10 colours. : 


Captivating new colours, bicolours, 
- stripes, white tipped tubes including — 
lavender blue. — ce 


ee oe ee oe ‘Multicoloured cobs in reds, oranges, 
: : : oe oe blues and stripes. Striking indoor decorations. _ 
oT. FAT) Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands 
eo ompSO ~ at selected K-marts, Big-W, most nursery and department stores. 
ee : For further information send a stamped self-addressed long oe 
Ee oe -envelopeto:. j§§ | 
& CMo ‘ga I a ee ERICA VALE AUSTRALIA PTY LTD _ 


BO, Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226. Ph. (02) 533 3693 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) y Maintenance free ‘ 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) ¢ Solid, seasoned tea 


e Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BA 


benches 
chairs 
tables 

planters 


aS : : tee e Cheviot 4 ft table. 


Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. Berkeley chairs, 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE _ >: 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 ae 


For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 ¢ VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
¢ QLD. (07) 277 6755 * ACT. (062) 80 5022 « TAS. (003) 31 3303 


° Offering superb 
quality plants - 
large exotics in 
flower 


Creative garden 
design and 
construction 


Magnificent range © We are open 7 
of garden pots & : days a week 
accessories ADELAIDE 9.00 am - 5.30 pm 


Beautifully gift GARDENER In association 
wrapped plants with 

which can be Town & Country 
delivered for any Gardens, 
occasion Malvern, Victoria. 


197 The Parade 
Norwood S.A. 5067 
Ph. (08) 364 2200 
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The Australian Garden Journal is a _ bi-monthly 
publication devoted to the pursuit of gardening as art, 
science, recreation and profession. 

The annual subscription is $21.00 ($33.00 overseas) 
including postage for one year, or $38.00 ($62.00) overseas) 
for two years. Publication months are February, April, June, 


August, October and December. > 
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Scents - and Smells 


There are those whose study is of smells 
And to attentive schools rehearse 

How something mixed with something else 
Makes something worse 


(A Translation; Horace, Book V, Ode 3, by Rudyard 
Kipling) 


When it comes to describing smells our language, 
perhaps any language, is somewhat inadequate. Generally 
we are reduced to using words like “sweet”, “pungent” or 
“sickly”, or else thinking up fanciful associations with the 
smells of other objects. 

How do you describe something you cannot see? What to 
one may be a delicious perfume may to another be a rather 
unpleasant stink; and some objects, including plants, have 
personal associations that evoke particular odours. Perhaps, 
too, our collective sense of smell has undergone an 
evolutionary change over the years; the historian John Gloag 
once wrote that “our Georgian forerunners had faculties that 
we have lost ... they ignored the smells of sweat and dung 
and dirt, as we ignore the artificial smells of petrol fumes and 
industrial effluent, but they rejoiced in an unimpaired sense 
of sight”. 

I have just read a delightful article by Jane Taylor in the 
latest issue of HORTUS (actually it is a slightly revised 
version of one she wrote for “The Garden” two years ago); it 
is entitled “Plants that smell of other things”. Now, I have to 
confess to being more or less unable to put names to smells, 
just as I am unable to assign likenesses between new born 
infants and anyone who may have been even remotely 
responsible for producing them. But I have a great 
admiration for those who are able to find plants that smell of 
plum tarts, suntan cream or instant coffee. I sometimes 
wonder whether they are making it up, but it does make 
good reading. 

Christopher Lloyd, for example, says that Hebe 
cupressoides smells like “a newly opened box of 
old-fashioned cedarwood pencils”, and Corokia x virgata 
reminds him of chocolate at breakfast time. Jane ‘Taylor finds 


But what does catmint smell of? 


chocolate in Ferraria crispa but with overtones of salami 
(surely not at breakfast?). 

Rosa rubigionosa is said to be stewed apples, while 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum seems to vary, according to one“s 
olfactory apparatus, between hot toffee and strawberry jam. 
Jane Taylor finds the rather insignificant purple-brown 
flowers of Michelia figo to be a cross between peardrops and 
ripe bananas, while to others they resemble a glass of vintage 
port (hence the popular name, Port Wine Magnolia). 

Some more curious scent associations come with Iris 
foetidissima (like British Rail roast beef) and Yanacetum 
harderi (cold roast lamb fat). Some plants are, to some at 
least, even more malodorous. Berberis thunbergii has been 
described as resembling “damp flannels left in a toilet bag 
until three weeks after the holiday”. E.A. Bowles, who had a 
super sense of smell, gave a perfect description to the Crown 
Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis, “a mangy fox in a dirty dog 
kennel”, while Sir Cedric Morris found Salvia lavendulifolia 
smelled like “a whore sucking a bullseye”. Personally I 
would not make a detour, either, to have a sniff of the Vatican 
Sage, Salvia sclarea turkestanica,whose odorous quality 
earned it the name “Hot Housemaid”. I have never been 
particularly fond of chrysanthemums, and Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s description of them smelling like “moths, 
camphorballs and drowned sailors” does nothing to endear 
me further to them. 

Has anyone got a favourite description of a plant scent? 
We'll give a book prize to the best one you send in. But I 
don’t think anyone is likely to write a book and call it “The 
Smelly Garden”. 


TIM NORTH 
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Rick Eckersley 


Rick Eckersley is a partner in the firm Eco Landscape 
Design, which has practised in amenity horticulture for the 
Past 14 years, during which it has concentrated on the design 
and construction of a broad spectrum of landscapes. 

The firm is based in Melbourne and works throughout 
Surrounding suburbs as well as statewide, providing 
horticultural consultancy in widely differing situations. In 
the past the emphasis of the firm’s design work has been 
based on domestic and commercial projects, although other 
projects have included school grounds and a collection of 
Open puplic spaces. Work has also included horticultural 
valuations and garden maintenance consultation. 

Between 1982-83 and 1984-85 the firm was responsible for 
a majority of garden valuations conducted at Mount 
Macedon in support of the residents, following the Ash 
Wednesday fires of 1983. Occasional valuations are 
connected with compulsory acquisitions, council damage, 
etc, : : 

Garden maintenance is normally confined to those 
gardens constructed by the firm, where it aids in the 
realization of the original garden concept. 

Gardens designed by the firm have comprised many 
Styles, reflective of the period of the building and the existing 
character of the site. These have included early Victorian 


through to Edwardian, 1930s and 1970s, and contemporary 
styles in many suburbs. Varying scales of work have also 
been undertaken so that originality and individuality are 
achieved with each project. 


Kathleen Wall 


Kathleen Wall is a retired lecturer in biology and a 
volunteer guide at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. Her 
principal interests are in the origins of plants, their original 
uses, and the history of botanical exploration. She was 
awarded the Order of Australia Medal in the Queen’s 
Birthday Honours of 1989 for services to the elderly. 


Ann Fogarty 


Tim North 


Allen Black (Director) 
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Daffodils for the Future 


by Fred Silcock 


The number of daffodil species appears to range between 
35 and 60. I’ve never been sufficiently interested in the exact 
number to go to the trouble to find out any more. Be it 35 
only or nearer 60, the remarkable feature, to me, about the 
species is the range of hybrids derived from them by daffodil 
breeders. 

The distribution of the species is quite wide, taking in 
China and Japan, Asia Minor, Portugal, Spain, and other 
Mediterranean countries, including some from North 
Africa. There seems to be some doubt that England was 
home to even a single species, but it was certainly to England 
that all the species eventually found their way, probably 
totally by the end of the last century. It was here, too, that 
some of the greatest work in their cross-breeding took place, 
and is still taking place. It was in England that John Kendall, 
a solicitor and keen gardener, crossed Narcissus hispanicus 
var maximus with a hybrid bred from two species and gave 
the world ‘King Alfred’. Much breeding has gone on since 
Kendall’s day. 

It is probable that no group of plant species, grown for 
their flowers, has produced a wider range of hybrids of 
garden origin. Recently the Royal Horticultural Society in 
England published a check list containing 23,000 daffodil 
names, along with the colour code of each one plus the name 
of the originator and date of registration. In present times the 
Registrar of daffodil names at the RHS annually deals with 
around 200 applications for the registration of new hybrids. 
These applications come mainly from England, Ireland, 
America, New Zealand and Australia. 

The best of modern hybrids have flowers that are larger, 
brighter and smoother, stems that are taller, and bulbs that 
are hardier than those of the species. The species tend to 
need special care, and their propagation depends more on 
seed production than bulb multiplication. 

The history of daffodil hybridizing in Australia goes back 
almost as far as it does in England. Alister Clark produced 
his first seedlings around the year 1900. A little before him 
was G.S. Titheradge, then of Coburg, Victoria, who was a 
renowned commercial bulb grower as well as an actor. To 
cover fully the subject of daffodil breeding in Australia would 
require writing a book, and in this article I can only tell of 
some of my own efforts and my aims in the raising of 
daffodils for Australian conditions. 


By “Australian conditions” I mean those cooler parts of 
the country that, thus far, best suit the growing of daffodils. 
In time the development of cultivars that will grow well in the 
warmer regions may be a possibility. In fact, some friends in 
the Perth area are telling me of some very promising results 
they are getting. 

The class of daffodil whose progress has pleased me most 
over the 20 years I’ve been seeking to improve it is what is 
known as the reversed bicolour. In daffodils bicolour refers 
to flowers that have white petals (perianth segments) and a 
coloured corona. In reversed bicolours the petal colour 
ranges from rich luminous yellow to soft lime while the 
corona is paler, sometimes pure white. This description may 
sound rather unexciting, but in reality the colour 
combination is quite entrancing. The first break of this kind, 
or the first of any importance, occurred around 1938 in the 
garden of a Tasmanian hybridist named Wolfhagen. A few 
years later a similar break turned up in the seedling beds of 
Irish hybridist Guy Wilson. Wilson had crossed the 
all-yellow trumpet ‘King of the North’ with the whitish 
trumpet ‘Content’. The results could not have been guessed 
at. Many fine flowers from this cross were named, probably 
the best known of them being the reversed bicolour 
‘Spellbinder’ and the limey ‘Moonstruck’. It is probable that 
the little species N. criandrus, found way back in the pedigree 
of ‘Content’ was'the donator of the gene that brought about 
this latter-day break. Some plants of zriandrus do possess very 
slight reversing characteristics. 

The reversed bicolours from ‘King of the North’ x 
‘Content’, bred by Wilson and those who followed him, 
notably Grant Mitsch of America, have about them a marked 
degree of coarseness, a lack of good form and solid petal 
colour. ‘Spellbinder’, for all its worth, is a rather floppy 
grower, a failing inherited from ‘Content’. It is these faults 
that I have been trying to reduce. To this end I have started a 
lengthy programme of breeding out then breeding in; 
breeding out for the purpose of bringing into the line 
desirable qualities possessed by unrelated cultivars, then 
breeding in in order to consolidate those qualities plus those 
already established in the main line of the programme. This 
has been a laborious and time consuming task, but every 
year, bringing the flowering of batches of new seedlings, sees 
perfection coming nearer. 
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From seed, the result of the parent (the seed bearer) being 
fertilized by pollen either of itself or of some other daffodil, it 
takes at least four years to produce a flowering size plant. 
Most take five years and I have known some to take up to ten 
years, 

An unintended variation to the yellow petals and paler 
corona combination has been the occurrence of pink in the 
corona. So the combination of yellow and pink is now with 
us, and the best of these, still comparatively rare, are truly 
beautiful daffodils. A seedling of my own, no. 7/82, is quite 
the best I have seen anywhere. Whether it will be named will 
depend on its performance after further trialing. 

It seems that in daffodil breeding the further we go the 
wider the horizon becomes. The white/pink combination, 
for example, was never aimed for in the beginning, it came 
along purely by chance many years ago. The pink was at first 
only a hint; in some lights it was not detectable at all. Since 
then, work in strengthening and refining it has not ceased. 

One wonders if blue will ever come along. There have 
been reports of some overseas hybridists believing they have 
seen a suggestion of blue in odd all-white seedlings, but this 
may only be light playing tricks. 

Pink may well be a rearrangment of red, a colour found in 
the coronas of a number of daffodils, including wild species, 
and often occuring in the ancestry of pink cupped hybrids. 
In the past, pink has been restricted to the corona, and to my 
knowledge no wild species possesses any pink or red in the 
petals. But hybrids with pink in the petals are beginning to 
appear. 


Red/orange trumpets, that is cultivars with the corona as 
long as, or longer than, the petal segments and coloured red 
or orange, are another of my breeding aims and these last few 
years have seen the blooming of a number of seedlings 
approaching this goal. 


A few such trumpets, hybrids, have been with us for some 
years, but mostly they have been of questionable constitution 
and very lacking in refinement, making them of little value in 
further hybridizing. 


The combination of red and yellow (red corona, yellow 
petals) may have been brought to perfection in many of the 
short-cupped daffodils, and it is from such cultivars that, so 
to speak, the corona colour has to be taken for placing in the 
trumpet kinds. To put it simply, there has been great 
reluctance by the yellow trumpets to accept colour and at the 
same time retain trumpet dimensions. This has resulted in 
exceedingly slow progress. Often the colour and desired 
dimensions are achieved, but frequently the specimens are 
so poor in other respects that the scrap heap is their ultimate 
destination. 


Refinement of form is, of course, not of much importance 
if what one wants of daffodils is merely a patch of colour in 
the garden or paddock. But the enjoyment of quite small 
clumps at close quarters, even of a few stems or a single stem 
in a vase, can be greatly increased if the blooms are without 
contorted petals, have corona and petals in good proportion 
(balance), have smooth texture, and a neck capable of 
holding the flower well. 
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Daffodils fe or the Future (continued from page 55) 


Red, orange or apricot in a full-length trumpet against 
white petals is another of my aims. For a long time I had 
visualised such daffodils but starting points for a programme 
that would not take me all my life to complete seemed 
nowhere to be found. That was until 1982, when a seedling, 
still known as 220T, turned up. This seedling occured in a 
nondescript group bred from an American and an 
Australian raised cultivar. It was a smallish flower with pure 
white petals and a long cup of the richest apricot I had so far 
seen. Here at last was my starting point. 1988 saw the 
blooming of its first offspring, from a mating that included 
selected bicolours. One particularly fine seedling was 
marked, and from now on a continuous progression of 
seedlings from pollen of 220T will come along. I have high 
hopes. 

Long before I met him I had heard of Jim Radcliff of 
Devonport, Tasmania. Jim, I discovered, had ambitions 
similar to mine in the direction of intensely coloured 
trumpets with white petals. He had begun his breeding 
programme some years before I started mine. Off and on we 
compared notes. This year Jim made me a gift of bulbs from 
some of his best material. Undoubtedly using this material 
will accelerate my progress. 

Even in the event of the development of the kinds of 
daffodils I have mentioned, and other kinds, their 
commercial release follows far from quickly. From the time 
seeds are planted to the time you have made a selection and 
have built up a stock of a dozen bulbs, ten years may have 
passed. 

But even ‘King Alfred’, for all the millions that exist 
to-day, was once a stock of no more than a dozen bulbs. I use 
‘King Alfred’ as an example because it is so well known and 
so widely distributed. In fact it is so well known that many 
people believe that all yellow daffodils are ‘King Alfred’. 

‘King Alfred’ is far from the pinnacle of yellow trumpet 
development. This wonderful old flower is unlikely to be 
found these days, unless kept for historical reasons, in the 
gardens of hybridists or show enthusiasts. However, its 
occurrence in the ancestry of so many of today’s best hybrids 
speaks for itself. 

Future goals, for me? There are many. One that does 
interest me is the creation of a pink-cupped Hoop Petticoat, 
with white petals. I think pink would be most suited to this 


diminutive gem, with its distinctively shaped trumpet. Work: 


has begun, but I’m not holding my breath. 


David Austin Roses 


A review by Trevor Nottle of Deane Ross; book “A 
Manual of Heritage Roses” in our October/November 1989 
issue may have implied that Ross Roses is an importer of 
David Austin roses. We have been asked to make it clear that 
The Perfumed Garden, of Mount Eliza in Victoria, is the 
sole Australian agent for David Austin roses, and have 
sub-licensed Ross Roses as an agent in South Australia. 


SAN DIEGO: 


Join us ...... 


on an exclusive 


HORTICULTURAL TOUR 
of The West Coast of U.S.A. 


17th May - 5th June 1990 


For their third tour of the U.S.A. Tim and Keva North have 
chosen some of the finest public and private gardens in 
the States of California and Washington. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TOUR 


(3 nights) visiting Balboa Park & Zoo and 
private gardens in the La Jolla District. 
Then by luxury coach to:- 


(3 nights) Private gardens in Pasadena & 
Santa Monica, Huntingdon Botanical 
Gardens & Paul Getty Museum & 
Gardens. 


SANTA BARBARA: (2 nights) Valentine Gardens, Santa 
Barbara Mission and Botanical Gardens. 


(1 night) Hearst's Castle & Californian 
Polytechnics. 


(2 nights) visiting the Aquarium and The 
Santa Cruz Arboretum. 


(3 nights) Filoli and some private gardens 
in the Berkeley District. 


(2 nights) private gardens & at least one 
winery with wine tastings then by air to 


(3 nights) visiting private gardens. 


ENQUIRE NOW > 
We will send you full details 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
P.O. BOX 588, 

BOWRAL. 

N.S.W. 2576 

(048) 61 4999 
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Alden Lodge 
by Gail Thomas 


Alden Lodge, owned by Heather and Frank Rossack, is 
Situated at Grovedale in Victoria. Originally the area was 
known as Germantown, and was used for market gardens. 
Frank Rossack was one of the first settlers in the region and 
has now lived there for 71 years. 


The four acres of garden and lawn was landscaped by 
Frank over the years, work beginning about 1975. To-day it 
features a wide range of interests for the tourist and attracts 
Many visitors during the year. There is a large collection and 
display of many thousands of exotic shells, coral and marine 
life, as well as a display of butterflies, moths, other insects 
and spiders, all of which are clearly described. 


The carefully manicured gardens are maintained by just 
two people, and are a credit to the Rossacks. Co-ordinated 
flower beds are a feature and so is a range of dahlias, 
numbering around one thousand. One can wander over 
bridges where waterlilies are a highlight in the ponds below, 
or through archways where colour also abounds. 


Two special features of the garden are a chapel and a 
windmill which have beenused to feature the use of scallop 
Shells as a decorative motif. Weeping willows surround 
another pond and bridge adjacent to the windmill, and inside 
the chapel is a display of ferns. Frank Rossack informed me 
that he had 20,000 maidenhair ferns growing at Alden 
Lodge. There are also a number of oak trees in the garden, 
but the most impressive display would have to be the 
Magnificent collection of begonias. 


Supposedly being too near the sea to grow these plants 
Successfully, Frank took up this comment asa challenge, the 


result being a spectacular range that brings bus tours 
regularly during February and March when the plants are 
in full bloom. There are 12,000 to 13,000 plants, rivalling 
the display at Ballarat, and many of these are grown from 
seed. Some of the seed is imported from America and the 
display, with some of the flowers measuring 30 cm in 
diameter, is the prece de resistance of the Rossack’s garden. 


There is also a good selection of plants for sale. Alden 
Lodge is on the Torquay Road at Grovedale. 
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Garden 
Megaphytes, I to J 


by Alistair Hay 


Inula racemosa 

Several megaphytes for the more or less temperate 
herbaceous border and for naturalising are found in the 
daisy family (Compositae). Himalayan Inula racemosais 
amongst the most spectacular with wonderfully coarse 
smothering growth to 2-3 metres in height. The stout crowns 
produce a basal cluster of large more or less elliptical leaves, 
white-hairy beneath, from which a spire-like inflorescence 
emerges, bearing many almost stalkless yellow flowers 
(strictly “capitula”) 5-8 cm in diameter. A second very robust 
species is also in cultivation, J magnifica from the Caucasus, 
as are several lesser species - Lorientalis (also from the 
Caucasus), I shookeri (Himalayas) and the European 
elecampane, J helentum. The genus is very large, with over 
200 species of annual, biennial and perennial herbs, ranging 
from megaphytes to dwarf rockery species. Generally Inulas 
will grow in any good garden soil,-in sun, or in warmer areas 
in filtered sun. 


Compositae (now called Asteraceae by conformists) is 
one of the largest plant families, with over 1,300 genera and 
21,000 often toxic species occurring in almost all habitats. 
They display an extraordinary range of form, from tall 
timber trees (e.g Vernonia arborea) to massive palm-like 
megaphytes such as the “Dendrosenecios” of the African 
Highlands and .Espletia of the Andes; there are several sisal 
like “silver swords” of Hawaii (Argyroxiphium spp), and 
many rank herbs, annuals, climbers, succulents, woody 
evergreen shrubs, xerophytes, aquatics and high altitude or 
high latitude cushion plants. As a consequence, “daisies”, 
which seem to bring to mind some sort of silly wildflowers, 
can figure in practically every type of garden. It would be 
quite possible to make a garden out of nothing but 


composites, with lawns of camomile, shrubberies of Felicia, ° 


Senecio and many others, trees of Olearia, borders of 
Rudbeckia, Dahlia (especially the megalodahlia D. 
imperialis), Aster, Doronicum, Arctotis, Gazania, Gerbera, 
Liatris etc, naturalised areas of Petastites, Eupatorium, Inula. 
An aromatic Mediterranean garden could be made with 
Artemisia spp, Santolina, Achillea, Chrysanthemum spp and 
bedding schemes of ‘Zinnia, Cosmos, Ageratum and 
“Cineraria” (= Pericallis); a water garden of water marigold 
(Megalodonta), Solidago, Eclipta, Enhydra and Cotula 
coronopifolia. Even the kitchen garden would have 
artichokes (globe and Jerusalem), sunflowers, radiccio, 
salsify and dandelions. And, of course, many composite 
weeds. 


Inula racemosa (photo D.F. Mabberley) 


Jagera serrata 

This palm-like member of the lychee family, 
Sapindaceae, is seldom seen in cultivation. It is a splendidly 
robust plant, the ro cm thick grooved and ridged new growth 
bearing numerous large feathery reddish leaves. It makes 
hardly any branches, and eventually reaches a height of 
about 10 metres. The older parts of the stem are covered by 
an attractive pattern of trilobed leaf scars (typical of many 
Sapindaceae) in tight spirals and arranged in zones 


Jagera serrata 
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The Australian 
Garden Design Conference - 
a Retrospective View 


by Tim North 


When the history of gardening in Australia during the 
latter part of the 20th century comes to be written, October 
1989 will stand out as a month to be remembered. For then 
Over 1,400 enthusiastic gardeners from all over the country, 
including a sizeable contingent from New Zealand and a 
sprinkling from other, more distant, parts, gathered in 
Melbourne for what was described as the first World 
Conference on Garden Design. They came to hear an 
unparalleled assembly of authorities on garden design, 
garden history and plantsmanship, many of them, through 
their books, household names in the gardening world - 
Christopher Lloyd, Penelope Hobhouse, John Brookes, 
Beth Chatto - others, as yet, less familiar here; there were, 
t00, some of our own best known indigenous authorities. 

Undoubtedly it was the sheer volume of authority that 
drew the crowd. They came to hear it all, to be saturated, 
rather than to hear one or two personal favourites. And they 
were, in the main, young; “grey power” was noticeably in a 
minority. This augurs well for the future of horticulture in 
Australia, It was a three day feast, of almost gargantuan 
Proportions, and it all came about because of the initiative, 
Oresight and unbounded energy of one person, Anthony 

ugg. 


Not surprisingly, in the early stages the whole project had 
its share of “knockers”. We heard the all too familiar 
questions like “What can these people from England and 
America tell us about gardening in Australia?”; “What do 
they know about conditions in Australia?”. There were some 
who thought it would be nothing more than a long parade of 
herbaceous borders, manicured lawns and walled kitchen 
gardens. 

What did we learn? Did we learn anything? What 
conclusions did we draw from it all? Was it worth while? 

There are no simple answers to these questions, except to 
the last, which must be given an unqualified Yes. Those who 
went expecting a series of lessons on how to design, or 
re-design, their own garden, in other words to be taught, 
may have been disappointed. Being taught is not necessarily 
the same as learning, which involves an intellectual process, 
a process of analyzing, interpreting and organizing 
information. Perhaps the most important benefit this 
conference conferred was that it stimulated many of us into 
starting, or re-starting, this process with our garden as the 
subject. 

Anthony Mugg put the whole thing into its context in his 
welcome address, in which he described garden design as 
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Garden Megaphytes (continued from page 58) 


alternating with zones of lens-shaped and more or less 
circular scars of old bracts and inflorescences. Flowering is 
Profuse on finely branched inflorescences, and the fruits, 
When fully developed, are rust coloured capsules covered 
ee stiff hairs. By the time they open they hang below the 
eaf-crown and eventually reveal black shiny egg-shaped 
Seeds each seated in a yellow cup-like aril. Native to the 
Moluccasa and New Guinea, in lowland forests, the species 
1S suited to cultivation in the wet tropics and subtropics, 
Provided with adequate water and filtered light. The 
ee in the photgraph is an old one flowering at the 
ebun Raya at Bogor, Java. Propagation is by seed which has 
Only a short period of viability. 
’ Two or other species of Jagera are found in Australia, 
Including 7, pseudorhus, which occurs in the rainforests of 
Queensland and New South Wales. Commonly known as 


foambark, owing to the large amounts of saponin in the 


tissues, 7 pseudorhus is a small few-branched tree worth 
growing in the back of shrub borders, but it does not have 
the massive impact of F serrata. 

Sapindaceae is a family not often seen in horticulture. 
Depending on how it is defined botanically, it includes the 
horse chestnuts (Aesculus), sometimes placed in the family 
Hippocastanaceae, the lychees (Litchi chinensis), the 
delicious Malaysian Rambutan (Nephelium lappaceum), now 
cultivated in Northern Queensland, and several highly 
ornamental trees including Pometia pinnata from South-east 
Asia, an important timber species with some forms bearing 
excellent lychee-like fruit, Sapindus mukorossi a most 
graceful spreading flaky-barked deciduous tree with long 
pale green feather-like leaves (India to Japan) suited to the 
subtropics and warm temperate areas (there is a very fine 
specimen in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney) and several 
Koelreuteria species including frost-hardy K. paniculata 


(Korea and China), another graceful deciduous tree, with 


good autumn yellow colour. 
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the most complex art of all, complex because its principal 
elements are subject to a continuous process of growth, 
decay, death and regeneration. Its complexity was brought 
home by the many different avenues of approach that the 
various speakers adopted. It may be significant that the most 
controversial speaker of all received the greatest ovation, a 
sign, perhaps, that we are beginning to give a more liberal 
interpretation to the meaning of a garden. 

Some of the speakers were at pains to find an Australian 
garden design ethos. John Brookes, in particular, seemed to 
have assimilated the local scene very quickly, and liked what 
he had seen of the work of Edna Walling. But an “Australian 
garden” seems as far away as ever, ifindeed there can be such 
a thing. There is really no such thing as an American garden, 
though they have had longer than we have to find it. A 
Californian garden bears little resemblance to one in 
Connecticut, nor does a garden in Arizona have much in 
common with one in New Hampshire. And so it is with us. 

What did become clear, and this may have dawned on 
some of us before, is that the English prototype is not the 
most suitable model; unless, that is, we happen to live in one 
of those relatively few, and relatively small, parts of Australia 
where rainfall is more or less evenly spread through the year, 
where winters are moderately cold and summers moderately 
warm. 

Strangely, many of the historical references were not to the 
great English gardens of the past, but to those of Italy. There 
were many references, especially from John Patrick, to 
Mediterranean plants, which tolerate dry, harsh conditions 
and hot summers. 

Gardens, of course, mean different things to different 
people. Some will be drawn to the typical Californian 
gardens of Thomas Church and Garrett Eckbo, ably 
described by Prosfessor Michael Laurie. Here the emphasis 
is on function rather than beauty, on a social rather than a 
horticultural value, with a predominance of hard surfaces 
rather than high maintenance lawn, and with every space 
carefully structured for a particular use. Others - and I 
confess to being one - will lean more towards Christopher 
Lloyd’s kind of garden, unashamedly high maintenance, 
where every plant has a value, an interest and its own special 
beauty. Christopher Lloyd doesn’t believe in calling plants 


“useful”, each one stands or falls on its own intrinsic worth. ° 


He admits to being an “impulse buyer: and to doing many of 
the things other speakers warned us against. Nevertheless, as 
many will know, his long border at Great Dixter is a 
masterpiece of composition. 

Beth Chatto, who must have won many hearts with her 
lively charm and spontaneity, is a great plantslady who uses 
plants as elements in a composition while at the same time 
having careful regard to their basic requirements in terms of 
soil, sunshine, moisture, aspect, and so on. These ecological 
principles were a recurring theme throughout the 
conference. Penelope Hobhouse, whose book “Colour in 
the Garden” is quite the best work ever published on the 
subject, also stressed planting combinations. 


But the greatest interest centred on the Americans, James 
van Sweden and Martha Schwartz. Van Sweden and his 
partner, Wolfgang Oehme, have arrived at what they call “the 
New American Garden” and use broad sweeps of perennials 
(mainly, but not necessarily entirely, indigenous to the 
district) and grasses, closely planted, low in maintenance, 
naturalistic in appearance, and changing from day to day; a 
landscape, he told us, has to be seen in four dimensions, and 
time is not the least important of these. 

This is a development of the “environmental” garden 
popular in Germany in the 1960s and 1970s, and Oehme and 
van Sweden have had the help of Kurt Bluemel, who 
migrated to the United States from Czechoslovakia in the 
1950S, to start a nursery in Maryland. Bluemel introduced a 
number of plants from Germany, including ornamental 
grasses (the Germans are passionate about these plants). 
This concept is further developed in a superb book just 
released by Crown Publishers of New York, “The Natural 
Garden”, by the American writer Ken Druse (to be reviwed 
in our next issue). Martha Schwartz, on the other hand, likes 
gardens without plants, or at least with the minimum of 
plants. Her “non-garden” spaces (how else can you describe 
them?) may not be everyone’s ideal, but her designs for such 
areas as the roofs of parking lots and precincts of shopping 
centres were nothing short of sensational. 

There was much talk, too, of the value of “borrowed 
landscapes”; a neat idea if you are lucky enough to have one 
worth borrowing, but many of us have to live with one we 
would rather shut out. There was a good deal, too, on what 
Professor George Seddon called the “pre-design 
considerations”, the things that one has to think of before 
even beginning to put a design on paper. Peter Thoday 
spoke, very entertainingly, about the relevance to-day of old 
gardening skills, and Tom Wright emphasised the 
importance of management, as well as maintenance. 


And there was much more. Professor Elizabeth Blair 
MacDougall spoke on traditions in garden design; Anthony 
du Gard Pasley on important figures in 20th century garden 
design; Professor Margaret Plant on garden versus 
landscape in Australian painting; Marion Blackwell on our 
natural heritage, and Dr Peter Valder described the 
evolution of his own family’s garden in the Blue Mountains 
as only Peter Valder can. 

Professor Carrick Chambers opened the conference with 
some pertinent remarks, especially on the excesses of many 
municipal authorities, in their parks and gardens, in which 
bright colours are seen to be more important than much 
needed shade trees. 


it may be opportune, at this point, to look back on the 
stated aims of the conference. They were: 

1. A review of the traditions of garden design and the ideas 
that have influenced the creative spirit in the 20th century. 

2. A definition of the principles leading to the 


development of an intrinsically Australian garden style, that 
reflects identity and landscape. 
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3. Inspiration for all those interested in developing their 
Own artistic instincts about style, harmony, and gracious 
living space within the garden. 

4. New directions in the use of colour and texture in plant 
selection. 

5. Effective long term planning and maintenance of 
gardens. 

I would say that each one of these was very well covered 
with the possible exception of No 2, which remains elusive. 
We should perhaps be concentrating on No 3, and 
developing our own artistic instincts rather than chasing a 
will o’the wisp. 

Professor George Seddon, who as Chairman handled the 
whole of the proceedings in a masterly way, closed the 
conference by referring to two recurrent themes, the 
universality of design principles and the importance of 
ecological considerations. 

All in all, it was a resounding and memorable success. 
One small criticism is that an abstract of the talks to be given, 
available at the beginning of the conference, would have 
been a valuable aid; a wait of six to nine months for the 
Published proceedings, while no doubt unavoidable, is a 
long time. 


The following retrospective view has been sent by 
Diana Pockley, who says that she made use of the long 
train journey back to Sydney to sort out her many 
Impressions and put them on paper: 

Anthony Mugg deserves the highest praise for his superb 
Organization of this gathering of gardeners. It was a 
Wonderful conception perfectly carried out in every minute 
detail, from one’s first step into the Dallas Brooks Hall, 
decorated everywhere with Australian flowers, to the 
auditorium itself with its platform backed by tall shadowy 

asuarinas, and a brilliantly lit jar of Australian wildflowers 
that was changed each day. 

John Brookes set the tone by saying that certain design 
Tules were common to both sides of the world. Here was no 
Pompous “Pom” laying down the law but an intelligent 
man’s understanding that our unique brilliant light and dark 
8 adows require special treatment when it comes to garden 

esign. 

Peter Thoday gave a fascinating talk on The 19th Century 

Toductive Garden, its social background and inventive 
technology. This brought back memories of my grand- 
Mother’s walled garden, not of bricks as Peter Thoday 
Showed, but of cob thatched along the top with perfect 
¢spaliering of the trees laden with fruit ripening against the 
Sun warmed walls, the centre filled with fruit bushes and the 
Scent of the box hedges pervading the air. We were told of the 
Skills of the gardeners of those days in producing fruit and 
vegetables without any of the modern methods we take for 
8tanted to-day and also their ways of preserving this produce 
before the days of refrigeration. 

\nthony du Gard Pasley, whose interesting and erudite 
design lectures I had attended in London, chose as his title 


Significant Figures in 20th Century Garden Design, and told 
us about the influences of the experts whose books he had 
read from the age of four. 

Professor Michael Laurie talked on the work and 
influence of Thomas Church and Garrett Eckbo. Their 
scene is somewhat similar to ours and to see Church’s use of 
paving, freeform pool shapes and his use of water and 
sculpture to complete his designs makes his work “Gardens 
are for People” a reality. Eckbo carried this new feeling even 
further but his gardens seemed to me to be uncomfortable 
with their concrete simplicity. 

Martha Scwartz, like a brilliant star from another 
firmament, took the stage with her Art into Landscape, and 
enthralled everyone as she described, in her husky New 
York accent, the amazing “gardens” she had carried out in 
New York’s difficult situations. Her theme was the 
decoration of space, and she started by showing her own 
garden embellished with painted bagels in patterns on 
purple gravel. Imagine a “garden” of a large grid of white 
tyres, the top of a skyscreper with an asymetrical pattern for 
planes to look down upon, walls painted in patterns of zany 
colours and “topiary” shapes in painted concrete here and 
there to enhance the space around tall buildings. Perhaps 
these will be the city gardens of the future. 

The Chairman’s Forum, “The New Australian Garden”, 
was I thought the least successful. Pressure of time forced the 
speakers to gallop through their papers, which was a pity, 
especially for Marion Blackwell whose wonderful slides and 
fascinating talk on our Amazing Heritage deserved much 
more time. 

Penelope Hobhouse dropped the word “beauty” into the 
whirlpool of our thoughts, and brought us to an esoteric level 
which we must never lose sight of in our efforts to make our 
garden a bit of heaven. 

The dynamic Beth Chatto claimed only two influences. 
her clever husband and the brilliant Sir Cedric Morris. 
Christopher Lloyd is a gardener true and proper; he grows 
his plants from seed, pricks them out and pots them on and 
there is little he doesn’t know about gardens and gardening. 

As a final touch Anthony Mugg arranged for all the 
speakers to be given a print of the lovely new Banksia series 
painted by Celia Rosser. 
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Familiarity 

The most surprising and comforting thing about the 110 
or so plants named in the Bible is that they are generally 
familiar to us here in Australia. The majority of plants 
mentioned are for survival, plants for food, shelter, buildings 
and energy. 

The 39 books of the Old Testament were written over a 
period of several hundred years and were based on a 
millenium of oral tradition. The 27 books of the New 
Testament were composed from 66 to 125 AD and written in 
Greek. The 66 books of the Bible are a wonderful record of 
how people lived. They tell us what plants they grew; how 
they harvested, cooked and stored them; how they cut trees 
for homes and temples, prepared plants to make clothes and 
paper; and how religious beliefs and rituals were related to 
plants. 

Cereals 

Cereals then, as now, were basic foods. Wheat, Triticum 
durum and barley, Hordeum vulgarum, were grown for bread 
making. The more expensive wheat was for the rich, and 
barley for the poor. 

“A land of wheat and barley, of vines and fig tree, a land of 
olive trees and honey” (Deuteronomy 8:8). 

“One of Jesus’ disciples, Andrew, said to him: “There is a 
lad here who has five barley loaves and two fish; but what are 
they among so many?’ (John, 6:8). 

“A beautiful story is the life of Ruth, whose wooing took 
place during the barley harvest” (Ruth). 
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Plants of the Bible 


by Kathleen Wall 


= 


There are many references to bread, some of which hav 
become part of our language, e.g. “bread from heaven” 
(Exodus 16:4); “Man does not live by bread alone” 
(Deuteronomy 8:3); “Cast your bread on the waters” 
(Ecclesiastes 11:1); “Give us this day our daily bread” 
(Matthew 6:11). 

Fruits 

Most important for survival were olive (Olea europaea), 
grape (Vitis vinifera), date (Phoenix dactylifera), and fig 
(Ficus carica). All are rich in sugar, and have the advantage of 
being easily preserved by drying. All were regarded as gifts of 
God and were represented in folk and religious rites and 
ceremony. 

The olive leaf has symbolized peace and hope for 
thousands of years; “And the dove came back to him in the 
evening and lo, in her mouth a freshly plucked olive leaf; so 
Noah knew that the waters had subsided from the earth 
(Genesis 8:11). 

As well as being basic to the daily diet, olive oil was 
essential for holy oils and ointments for kings, priests and 
the sick; for lighting at home and in the Temple; and as a 
solvent for various species and aromatics in perfumes and 
cosmetics. 

The grape, the vine and wine are referred to many times 
in the Old and New Testaments and furnish rich symbolism: 

‘T am the True Vine” (Fohn 15:1); water into wine at a 
wedding in Cana (John 2); symbol of the blood of Christ 
throughout the New Testament. 


The Fall and Expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden, with the Garden 
conceived as a flowery mead. 
(from F.P. Bergomensis “Suma de 
todas las cronicas del mundo, 1510) 


The date palm tree and its leaves and fruit provided 
spiritual imagery in many Bible references. As well, there 
were many practical uses. The fruit was eaten fresh, dried or 
as a conserve (translated as “honey”); leaflets were woven 
into mats, baskets and blinds; wood served for fences, roofs 
and rafts. 

“The righteous flourish like the palm tree” (Psalms 19:12). 

“The next day a great crowd heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem. So they took branches of palm trees and went out to 
meet him” (John 12:12). 

The fig is the first plant named in the Bible in the story of 
Adam and Eve: 

“Then the eyes of both were opened and they knew that they 
were naked; and they sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves aprons” (Genesis 3:6-7). 

Other fruits still important in diet and imagery were 
Pomegranate, carob, pistachio, almond, apple and mulberry. 

Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) is the locust tree whose sweet 
chocolate-like seeds helped John the Baptist endure while 
he preached the coming of Christ in the wilderness: 

“Now John wore a garment of camel’s hair... and his food 
was locusts and honey” (Matthew 3:4). 

A branch of almond (Amygdalus communis) was the plant 
that miraculously decided overnight the election of Aaron to 
the founding high priest of the Israelites: 

‘And behold the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi had 
Sprouted and put forth buds, and produced blossoms, and it bore 
ripe almonds” (Numbers 17:8). 

And what was the Forbidden Fruit ? Scholars working 
Over centuries on translations of Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek 
and Latin have decided it was certainly not the apple. The 
Most likely candidate is, perhaps, the apricot, but more 
Probably the fruit of the tree of knowledge was a symbol and 
an idea, 

Vegetables 

The staple vegetables were plants of Mediterranean 

Origin. There were lentils (Lens culinaris), chick pea (Cicer 


arietinum), broad bean (Vicia faba), onion (Allium cepa), leek 


(Allium porrum), and garlic (Allium sativum). 

The “mess of pottage” with which Jacob tricked elder brother 
Esau out of his birthright was a lentil soup: 

Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils, and he 

ate and drank (Genesis 25:34). 

We still prize onion, garlic and leek as the most savoury 
and delicious of foods. So did the Israelites. During Exodus, 
although they owed their survival to miraculous manna, they 


€gan to tire of the doubtless bland stuff and complained to 
Oses: 


“We remember the fish we ate in Egypt for nothing; the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions and the garlic; but 
"0wW our strength is dried up, and there is nothing but this 
manna to look at” (Numbers 11:5-6). ; 

How human to long for tasty food ! And how normal in 


the heat of the desert to dream about watermelons (Citrullus 
lanatus). 


Pot herbs named several times were mint (Mentha 
longifolia), cummin (Cuminum cyminum), dill (Anethum 
graveolens), rue (Ruta chalepensis), coriander (Coriandrum 
sativum) and mustard (Brassica nigra). 

Trees 

Trees were essential for survival, since wood burning was 
the chief source of energy for cooking, metal working and 
engineering, as well as for warmth in the cold Middle 
Eastern nights. In biblical times these countries were richly 
forested in areas that millenia of tree cutting have now 
reduced to man-made deserts. 

Most famous of timber trees was the Cedar of Lebanon 
(Cedrus libani), mentioned in the Bible over 70 times. This 
prince of trees, the “glory of Lebanon” (Isaiah 35:2) was used 
for building temples, houses, ships, thrones, altars, etc. For 
its beauty, fragrance and durability it is no wonder that it 
appears as a symbol of such virtues as strength, dignity, 
courage and godliness. God speaks: 

“J will put in the wilderness the cedar, the acacia, the myrtle 
and the olive; I will set in the desert the cypress, the plane and the 
pine together” (Isaiah 41:19). 

Other conifers native to Israel were species of cypress 
(Cupressus), juniper (Juniperus) and pine (Pinus). 

Flowering trees included two species of oak (Quercus), 
two of terebinth (Pistacia), tamarisk (Jamarix), myrtle 
(Myrtus), laurel (Laurus), plane (Platanus), poplar 
(Populus), willow (Salix), and Acacia. 

God, giving detailed instructions to Moses for building 
the Tabernacle, specified the plant identified by linguists and 
botanists as Acacia raddiana, the shittah tree. 
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Water plants 

Plants growing by rivers, lakes and marshes are 
mentioned often because most settlements, whether cities, 
villages or camps, were made near water. The best known 
Bible story of such plants is of Moses in the bulrushes. The 
plant most favoured by botanists for “Moses’ baby basket” is 
the papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), used also to make mats, 
ropes, boats and paper: 

‘And when she could hide him no longer she took for him a 
basket made of bulrushes, and daubed it with bitumen and 
pitch” (Exodus 2:3). 

One of the most famous and moving of the Psalms is 
Psalm 137 where the exiled, defeated Israelites mourn their 
native land: 

“By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. On the willows there we hung up 
our lyres” (Psalm 137:1-3). 

Medicines, Spices, Herbs, Incense and Dried Perfume 

To people of Bible lands, as to other cultures all over the 
world, plants containing scented substances had special 
powers for healing and were of deep religious significance, 
for their “spirits” remained even in plants. 

Some of the biblical plants are still in use. The gum of the 
storax tree (Liquidambar orientalis), the Balm of Gilead, is an 
ingredient of Friar’s Balsam. Ladanum or rock rose (Cistus 
incanus), source of myrrh, is a fairly common garden plant 
and its resin is still sold in oriental markets as a perfume. 
Incense burnt in many Christian churches contains some of 
the same plant ingredients; spikenard, cinnamon, 
frankincense and ladanum; that were used to worship in 
Solomon’s Temple. 

Nard, or spikenard, from Nardostachys jatamansi, a plant 
of the Valerian family and native to Nepal, is very fragrant 
but very costly (because it is imported) and was used by 
Mary Magdalene to honour Christ: 

“Mary took a pound of costly ointment of pure nard and 
anointed the feet of Fesus and wiped his feet with her hair; and 
the house was filled with the fragrance of the ointment” (Fohn 
12:3). 

Thorns, Prickles and Thistles 

Spiky plants are the most baffling for translators and 

botanists to identify. The English language has many words 


associated with sharp edged plants - prickle, thorn, thistle, 


burr, briar, bramble, nettle; so too do Hebrew and Greek. 
The Bible abounds in prickly references, e.g “sow not among 
thorns” (Jeremiah 4:3); “grapes from thorn bushes” 
(Matthew 7:1); “others fell among thorns” (Matthew 13:7); 
“wearing a crown of thorns” (John 19:5); “thorn in the flesh” 
(Corinthians 12:7); “thorns in your sides” (Numbers 33:55); 
“lily among thorns” (Song of Solomon). 

Christian tradition favours a shrub, Ziziphus Spina-christi, 
for the crown-of-thorns. 
Flowers 

Wildflowers abound in Palestine and it is no wonder that 
the Bible uses them as images of beauty. Crown anemones 
(Anemone coronaria), poppy (Papaver rhoeas), chamomile 


daisy (Anthemis spp), crowfoot (Ranunculus asiaticus), crown 
daisy (Chrysanthemum coronarium), are probably the 
wildflowers referred to as “lilies of the field” (Matthew 6:28). 
The “rose of Sharon” (Song of Solomon 2:11) may be the 
Oleander (Nerium oleander). “Rose plants in Jericho”, the 
Mediterranean rose (Rosa phoenicia) was cultivated for 
perfumes and rosewater. 

Mysteries 

For centuries scholars have used their various skills in 
trying to identify manna, the burning bush and other 
amazing phenomena in Bible stories. Though many theories 
have been suggested all are shaky, and these “plants” are 
perhaps best left in the domain of miracles. 

The history of Bible translations is fraught with error and 
confusion as far as plants are concerned. Some English 
translators, without knowledge of botany, assumed such 
plants as chestnut, hazel, box, heather and tares grew in 
Palestine. They didn’t. Many translators were inconsistent, 
calling the same plant by several names, e.g. briar, bramble, 
thorn and thistle. However, enough has been positively 
identified by botanist-linguists for the average gardener to be 
sure she or he has some Bible plants growing. All of us can 
be certain when we eat bread, vegetables - onion, broad 
beans, garlic; fruits - olives, figs, dates, apples; and drink 
wine, that we are still cultivating plants used in Bible lands 
one to two thousand years ago. 


References 

The Bible; various English translations. Quotations are 
from Revised Standard Version. 

ee Michael; Plants of the Bible (Cambridge V.P. 
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Don't forget we still have copies of 
“GARDENS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
New South Wales - 1828-1988” 


by 
JANE CAVANOUGH, ANTHEA PRELL and TIM NORTH 
112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
numerous black and white prints, soft cover 
235 mm x 160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 
FROM: Australian Garden Journal 
P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL, N.S.W. 2576 


Send $17.95 plus $2.00 (for postage & packaging) 
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Landscape Design and 
Disability Conference; 
Melbourne 4th October 
1989 


Sponsored jointly by the Horticultural Therapy 
Association of Victoria and the Australian School of 
Garden Design 

The aim of this conference was to provide an 
understanding of how pleasure can be given to people with 
disabilities in public and private gardens when components 
have been tempered to their special needs. 

Alan Werner, President of the Horticultural Therapy 
Association of Victoria and manager of the Spastic Society 
Plant Nursery at Knox Centre, near Melbourne, described 
the progress in this field since the formation of the first 
formal group in Western Australia in the early 1980s. He 
emphasised the need for research into garden design for the 
disabled - what they need rather than what they want - and 
for degree courses in horticultural therapy so that workers in 
the field could be officially recognized. 

Nanette Barbour, who founded the Horticultural Therapy 
Association of New South Wales in 1984, described the 
creation of the Telopea Centre for Horticultural Therapy at 
Ryde School of Horticulture, and Elizabeth Barraclough, 
who combines the sciences of physiotherapy and 
horticulture, spoke of the needs of the disabled in gardens in 
terms of safety, access, suitable seating, paths, ramps, hand 
rails and so on. On plants she pointed out that too many 
Scents can be confusing, and that it is better to use scented 
Plants strategically as markers. 

Jane Edmanson, deputy principal of the Victorian 
Schools Nursery and now well known for her radio and TV 
Programs, spoke about the courses conducted at the Schools 
Nursery for disabled and delinquent children, stressing the 
fact that these both improved communication and taught 
new skills, which in turn helped to instill self confidence. 

Beth Chatto, known over the world both.for her books 
and her nursery of unusual plants in England, described 
how she has grouped plants in her own garden, and Peter 
Thoday, senior lecturer in Amenity Horticulture at. the 
University of Bath, England, made some pertinent remarks 
On the design of public spaces for the benefit of the disabled, 
as well as the design of retirement homes surrounds. 


Note: A special article on Horticultural Therapy in 
Australia will appear in our next issue. 


HIGHLANDS SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


(in association with Australian Garden Journal) 


Saturday 10th March 

TREES 

Selecting the right tree: purchase decisions: planting and 
after care. 


Saturday/Sunday 21st/22nd April 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


Saturday 12th May 

WHY DID MY PLANT DIE? 

The Wrong Choice? Cultural Mismanagement? Diseases 
or pests? 


Saturday/Sunday 7th/8th July 
THE WINTER GARDEN 


Saturday 1st September 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 

Where are we in Australian garden design? Learning from 
other cultures: combining natives and exotics: water. 


Saturday/Sunday 7th/8th October 
THE SPRING GARDEN 


Saturday 3rd November 
COTTAGE GARDENS AND OLD-FASHIONER ROSES: 
Historical influences and 20th century adaptations. 


All courses will be held at Frensham School, Mittagong, 
where full board and accommodation will be available for 
all week-end courses. 


WRITE OR PHONE NOW FOR 1990 
COURSE PROSPECTUS 
P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL. N.S.W. 2576. 
: Tel. (048) 61 4999 
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Jekyll’s Old West 
Surrey 


by Bernie Trainor 


When living recently in the county of Surrey, in England, 
I discovered that I was living very close to Bramley, where 
Gertrude Jekyll was brought up. It is thought that she 
developed many of her ideas on garden design when walking 
along the lanes of this area, some of which are still accessible. 
So I decided to investigate. Winkworth Arboretum is 
situated on a steep slope which had been planted with many 
rare trees, including maples, conifers, beech and oaks, 
magnolias and rowans. The Arboretum abounds in fine 
specimen planting, but the beauty of the place is not from 
within but rather comes in the form of a bond between it and 
the countryside. As I looked across the extended view of 
fields, copses and woodland, I could not help thinking that 
this was the scene that Miss Jekyll would have seen before 
the development of the Arboretum. One particular view, just 
beyond the Arboretum’s perimeter, is a meadow of bluebells 
surrounded by beeches, birches and oaks, 

As she walked along these tracks and lanes, Miss Jekyll 
would no doubt have been subconsciously developing her 
understanding of the cottagers and their lifestyle, which is 
apparent in her “Old West Surrey”, written in 1904. If only 
she knew the impact she has had on the rejuvenation of 
cottage gardening and cottage garden design with her many 
books, just as popular now as they ever were. 

Gertrude Jekyll developed and influenced the design of 
many gardens in Surrey, so while I was there I decided to 
Visit one. 

Vann is a 16th century house on a5 acre property, situated 
on a secluded country road, shaded by the spring growth of 
the trees that lined it. The setting was a fairy tale, and the 
garden, although still being worked on, was just as 
impressive. 

The property has been with the Caroe family since 1907 
and it was the association between the family and Gertrude 
Jekyll which led to her contribution to the garden. This came 
in the form of a water garden, four small ponds below a dam, 
with stone paths, informal stone bridges and equally 
informal planting. The situation is delightful, with a canopy 
of oaks and beeches. The planting carried out by Miss Jekyll 
remains in the small valley, with different shades of green 
coming from comfrey, forget-me-not, _hostas, ferns, 
hellebores and fritillaries. An odd splash of colour in spring 
comes from pieris, euphorbias, Rhododendron ponticum and 
the spectacular white of Viburnum tomentosum plicatum. 

Vann is considered to be one of Miss Jekyll’s finest 
remaining water gardens, mainly because of the way in 
which the woodland and garden blend together. As you sit in 
the Yew Walk you overlook a gully, over the dam and across 


the streams into the woodland. You have to investigate 
further. 

I could see a strong resemblance with Miss Jekyll’s work 
here with that of our own Edna Walling. 


Note: 

Bernie Trainor, aged 25, is currently on an overseas 
Horticultural Scholarship in England. During last summer 
and early autumn he was working for Beth Chatto, at White 

Barn House, in Essex, and is now at the Chelsea Physic 
' Garden in London. 


Letters 


Dear Sir, 

I have recently started a business called Federation 
Landscapes, which seeks to create authentic Federation 
gardens as well as other types of garden. 

I will be interested to hear from anyone fortunate enough 
to own a Federation garden, and who would allow me the 
opportunity to document and photograph it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jim Roustas, 

28 Stanley Street, Croydon Park, NSW 2133. 


Dear Tim, 

1988, our Bicentennial Year, was a year of many events 
throughout Australia. It also saw the first Australian Gourd 
Festival, held at Morpeth, in the Hunter Valley of New South 
Wales and a half-hour drive inland from Newcastle. 

The festival was organized by a couple of enthusiastic 
people for their love of these unique and versatile vegetables. 
It led to the publication of Australia’s first and only Gourd 
magazine, called the Gourdian, and a Gourd Club. 

Gourd, pronounced “gawd”, is a member of the pumpkin 
family. It is unique for its tendency to dry out completely, 
forming a hard timber-like shell; some varieties are edible. 
Gourds have played a large part in the everyday lives of many 
third world countries, being used for bowls, ladles, for water 
carrying and as musical instruments. In Australia we use 
gourds mainly as ornaments or to decorate as craft. 

If anyone is interested in further information about 
gourds, we have a large library and range of seeds. 


Yours sincerely, 
John Van Tol, 
187 George Street, East Maitland, NSW 2323. 
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Friends 
Botanic Gardens 
of Adelaide Inc 


Founded 8th November 1977 


by Chris Steele Scott 


“The Friends of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide Inc. was 
a lusty infant from birth. It grew by the natural process of 
mouth to mouth recommendation rather than force feeding 
of advertisement.” 

This quote is taken from an editorial in the Friends 
Gazette written in November 1987, on the tenth anniversary 
of the Adelaide Friends by its Founding President, Dr Collin 
Robjohns. Dr Robjohns was the backbone of the Friends in 
Its first Io years, and it was with gentle pride he wrote those 
words. 

The Friends of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide was the 
first Friends of a botanic garden in Australia. The 
membership now numbers almost 1,000, and has become a 
valuable and active support group for the Gardens. The 
objects of the Friends are to foster interest in the activities of 
the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, and to raise funds which 
may be used for any purpose which has the approval of the 
Board as being of benefit to the Gardens. 

From its inception the Friends had the full support and 
€ncouragement of the Board and Administration of the 
Botanic Gardens, and many successful ventures have been 
shared. 

Headquarters are based in Yarrabee, a restored 
‘wo-storied bluestone house in the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens, It is here that the Friends, in conjunction with the 
Board, mount several exhibitions in the art gallery each year, 
and a craft workshop meets once a month to make 
handcrafted items for sale in North Lodge Shop, also in the 
Botanic Gardens. ; 

Volunteers from the Friends manage and staff North 
Lodge Shop, and staff an annual plant sale held by the Board 
at Black Hill Flora Centre, the applied research wing of the 
Gardens, 

_ The Friends’ volunteer Garden Guides take over 3,500 
visitors a year on guided tours of the three major gardens, 
Adelaide, Wittunga and Mount Lofty Botanic Gardens, as 
Well as Government House grounds, and a small group of 
Volunteers give valuable time helping in the State 

erbarium. Important contacts are made through the 
appropriate tours organized for the membership locally, 
Interstate and overseas, and visitors from other places are 
always made welcome in Adelaide. A Friends’ Gazette is 
Published and distributed five times a year to keep the 
widely spread membership informed, in particular those 
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who are unable to attend meetings, and to share articles of 
botanical interest. 

The publication by the Friends of two wildflower posters 
and four greeting cards by artist Jan Woodman resulted in 
considerable funds being raised. This has enabled the 
Friends to make several substantial gifts to the Gardens, 
including new northern entrance gates (Friends? Gates) to 
the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, a new fence for Wittunga 
Botanic Garden and a viewing platform in the Quarry 
Garden at Mount Lofty. Other gifts include works of art, an 
annual donation to the library, and the funding of a plant 
collecting trip for one of the botanists from the Herbarium. 

The support given by the Friends to the Gardens in its 
lengthy quest for a site and funding for the Bicentennial 
Conservatory will be rewarded by the opening of this 
magnificent project on 18th November 1989. 

Throughout its growth and development, the Friends has 
maintained a friendly and informal atmosphere at 
bi-monthly general meetings, regularly attended by 200 to 
300 members. The contact made by the Friends with the 
community in all their activities fulfills a most valuable 
public relations role for the Gardens. This continuing 
commitment and involvement of the membership is 
testimony that people enjoy it; the spin-off has been 
tremendous support for the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide in 
many ways. 

For further information and an application form for 
membership please write to: 

The Secretary, Friends of the Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide Inc., c/- Botanic Gardens, North ‘Terrace, 
Adelaide, SA 5000. 

We welcome interstate members, some of whom have 
already participated in local and overseas garden tours. 
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A Makers of quality garden architecture and 4 
furniture, handcrafted in wrought iron. 


Classical arches, arbours, wisteria walks, bridges, trelliswork, 
topiary shapes, wrought iron gates, armillary sphere sundials 
and individual designs made to your specifications. 
Trade enquiries welcome. 


6 Telephone (085) 37-3008 all hours A 

al: R.S.D.7 Bletchley via Strathalbyn, 008, 
. 5255 

bom SK, South Australia. 5: we 3 
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Garden Furniture, 
Traditional and Contemporary 


Cast iron and 
steel furniture 


Le Forge of Surrey Hills in 
Melbourne, have a range of elegant 
wrought iron furniture, reminiscent of 
the Edwardian era. They point out that 
modern technology has enabled heavy 
galvanizing and powder coating to effect 
greater weather resistance than was 
possessed by their antecedents. Fine 
hand work and design retain the feeling 
of Toulouse Lautrec’s “The Boating 
Party” or of Monet’s garden at Giverney. 


The Artist's Garden a gallery in 
Fitzroy, Melbourne, promoting unusual 
and imaginative works by contemporary 
artists, craftspeople and designers, has 
forged steel and glass furniture by Mark 
A. Douglas and Martine Whitcroft. 


Ambience provincial iron furniture 
combines the strength and solidity of 
steel with an elegance in design that 
reflects the French provincial mood. This 
range, available in black and a specially 
created holly green, includes a glass top, 
solid steel top and perforated steel top 
table, complimented by very comfortable 
chairs. All pieces are zinc plated and 
polyester coated for maximum protection 
outdoors. Available from Duane Norris 
Garden Designers of Woollahra and 
Ambience of Double Bay. 


French Style of Prahran, Melbourne, 
import a “1900” style chair, armchair and 
three sizes of table from France. It is 
known as the “1900” style because this 
type of chair has been popular in France 
since the turn of the century and is seen 
in many Parisian parks. These are made 
of wrought iron with pressed steel seats, 
all powder coated. The standard colour is 
Hawthorn Green, but other colours are 
available on request. Also available from 
Valarie Dawson Pty Ltd, of Moss Vale, 
NSW. 


Valarie Dawson Pty Ltd has an 
original restored French iron Art 
Nouveau 3-piece setting, circa 1900 as 
well as several other pieces. 
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Le Forge — wrought iron furniture 
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Artist’s Garden 


J. Furphy and Sons started making 

cast iron furniture in a blacksmith’s shop 
in Shepparton, Victoria, in 1873. The first 
orders came when a_ government 
department wanted some cast iron hat 
stands in 1890. In the 1920s local councils 
were being supplied with garden seat 
ends (the original pattern still exists), but 
general production of garden furniture 
did not start until the 1950s. 
Now the firm produces a range of 
traditional garden furniture, mainly 
authentic reproductions of 19th century 
seats and tables. The Plantation Seat was 
found on many pastoral properties at the 
end of the last century, and the Terrace 
‘Table, which has a marble top, was used 
in Australian cafes and luncheon rooms 
around the turn of the century. 


Parterre Products Pty Ltd of 
Woollahra, in Sydney, import the French 
Bistro collection of light, folding and 
elegant furniture, constructed of powder 
coated steel and timber. This is designed 
for both exterior and interior use, but 
is not suitable for leaving outdoors 
permanently. The range includes a 
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folding bistro chair and armchair, folding 
round tripod table, slatted table and 
round table, a cafe chair and both a round 
and a square cafe table. The folding items 
fold easily and can be very conveniently 


stored. 


At Glenlyon Roses Paul Mason 
makes handcrafted seats and other 
individual pieces of garden furniture. 


Bistro Collection — Parterre Garden 


Lloyd Flanders furniture — 
an improved version of Lloyd Loom 


English reproduction antique hand-tied 
wire table and chairs are available from 
The Rose Arbour in Malvern, 
Melbourne. 


Modern and 
Cane Furniture 


Barlow Distributions of Lilyfield, New 
South Wales, import an improved 
version of the orignal Lloyd Loom 
furniture manufactured in Michigan, 
USA, in the early 1900s. This has an all 
aluminium frame, and the wicker-look 
synthetic is electrostatically charged and 
powder coated, which means it can be 
left outdoors all year round. It is available 
in traditional styles and a range of 12 
colours, and includes sofas, ottomans, 
lounge chairs, rocking chairs, and a 
variety of glass topped tables. 
Barlow also imports the 
stackable armchair from Spain 
This is a weatherproof, maintenance free 
tube chair, finished in anodized 
aluminium with seat and back in 
handwoven synthetic wicker. 

A good selection of cane furniture is 
imported and sold by The Cottage, at 
Berrima in New South Wales. This is 
sturdy, comfortable,  country-style 
furniture, with chaise-longue, coffee 
table, single and 2-seater chairs. 


Barcino 


Barcino stackable chair 


Timber Furniture 


Imported teak, one of the most 
durable of timbers, continues to 
dominate the timber outdoor furniture 
arena. Teak is unique in that it never rots 
or warps, in spite of being left outside for 
70 or 80 years. Not only is it one of the 
hardest of timbers, it is also one of the 
oiliest, and it is the combination of these 
characteristics which gives it its extreme 
durability. Mortice and tenon joints used 
in most of the teak ranges of outdoor 
furniture ensure that joints remain tight 
for many years. 


Park Lane Garden Furniture of 
Daw Park, South Australia, are 
Australian distributors of the long 
established Lister and Barlow Tyrie solid 
teak furniture. These ranges include 
chairs, benches, tables, lounges and 
planters. Two new designs are the 
Wealden table and chairs, the table being 
adjustable to various shapes (round, 
square or oval) to suit varying needs, and 
the Commodore recliner, which again is 
adjustable to four positions; adjustments 
can be made while sitting in the chair, by 
simply lifting the arms; the footrest is 
detachable. 


The Adirondack Chair available 
from Duane Norris Garden Designers 
Pty Ltd, of Woollahra, and Garden 
Trend of Melbourne, was created by one 
Thomas Lee on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, near Westport in New York 
State, about 1900, and was used by 
wealthy easterners at the resorts of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Lee gave the 
design to a Westport carpenter, Harry 
Brunnell, who patented it in 1904 and 
manufactured it through to the early 
1930s. It has now been rediscovered for its 
honest shape and undeniable comfort. 
Originally made of untreated pine it is 
now made in teak. 


A traditional Squatter’s Chair is 
made by Australian Squatters Chair Co. 
of Naremburn in New South Wales. The 
frame is of Western Australian jarrah, 
with either a 100% cotton canvas seat or a 
slightly dearer weather resistant canvas 
one. The chair is made in the traditional 
manner, with all joints timber dowelled. 
The same company also manufacture a 
range of teak outdoor furniture. 


Hadersley Lounger 


G.A. Crittenden Garden Centre of 
Balwyn in Melbourne, currently stock 
four brands of English outdoor furniture, 
including their own range, which they 
started to import recently. New designs 
include a folding beach chair, director’s 
chair, a 7 ft 6 in by 3 ft Sheffield table that 
will seat 10 people, a lightweight and 
economical Somerset bench, and the 
Hadersly range which includes a Danish- 
look lounger. 

Crittendens are also importing a range of 
Phillipine mahogany furniture with a 
white painted finish, and will soon be 
introducing an entirely new (to Australia) 
range of teak outdoor furniture in which 


the benches and chairs will have small 
carvings of flowers on the back rest and 
front. 


The Brothers Thompson (Richard 
and David) of Red Hill in Victoria, are 
hand crafting fine furniture from Alerce, 
a native tree of South America, but not a 
tropical rainforest tree. They chose this 
timber for its durability and its light 
weight, as compared with some 
indigenous timbers. The furniture is 
normally stained with Cabot’s Outdoor 
Furniture Stain, but can also be painted 
and decorated with hand painted flowers 
by Sue Thompson. 


Laminated lounge chair — Brothers Thompson 
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Parkers Furniture Pty Ltd who 
have been making quality furniture for 25 
years, have now introduced a range of 
teak garden furniture, comprising 


ideas circular dining table, a 46 cm high small 
Duane Norris Garden _ ‘able, 2-seater bench and arm chair. This 
Designers Pty Ltd) range is available from selected stockists 


xb only. 


ate The Lyrebird Bench is made in 

The Wealden Table— Thailand of teak, but assembled in 
Lister teak Australia. Not only does it have a most 
attractive design, but is lighter in weight 

than most teak furniture. It is available 

from Duane Norris Garden Designers in 


Woollahra. 


Addresses and telephone numbers 


The Artists Garden, 

390 Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, Vic. 3065; (03) 417.7705 
Australian Squatters Chair Co. 

308 Willoughby Road, Naremburn, NSW 2065; (02) 
436.0736 

Barlow Distributions, 

42 Alberto Street, Lilyfield, NSW 2040; (02) 555.1333 
Brothers Thompson, 

PO Box 42, Red Hill, Vic. 3937; (059) 89.2785 
Cotswold Garden Furniture, 61 Boundary Street, Roseville, 
NSW 2071; (02) 406.4532 

The Cottage, Hume Highway, Berrima, NSW 2577; 
(048) 77.1298 

Duane Norris Garden Designers Pty Ltd, 

Shop 8, 18-122 Queen Street, Woollahra, NSW 2025; 
(02) 326.2160 

French Style, 

493-495 High Street, Prahran, Vic. 3181; (03) 51.5833 

J. Furphy and Sons Pty Ltd, 

New Dookie Road, Shepparton, Vic. 3630 

Garden Trend, - 

65 Blazey Street, Richmond, Vic. 3121; (03) 428.4284 


Glenlyon Roses, 

RMB 4198 Walls Lane, Glenlyon, Vic. 3461; (053) 48.7581 
G.A. Crittenden Garden Centre, 

18-28 Whitehorse Road, Balwyn, Vic. 3103; (03) 816.9300 
Le Forge, 

435 Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127; (03) 836.6302 
Park Lane Garden Furniture, 

87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, SA 5041; (08) 276.9988 

(for distributors in other States refer advertisement in this 
issue) 

Parker Furniture Pty Ltd 

45 Powers Road, Seven Hills, NSW 2147; (02) 624.1133 

6 Mayneview Street, Milton, Qld. 4064; (07) 369.2599 

49 Claremont Streett, South Yarra, Vic. 3141; (03) 241.8831 
or local agents: 

K. Panham, Adelaide (08) 346.2822 

GBI Sales Pty Ltd, East Perth (09) 323.8646 

Parterre Products Pty Ltd, 

33 Ocean Street, Woollahra, NSW 2025; (02) 328.7024 

The Rose Arbour, 154 Wattletree Road, Malvern, Vic. 3144; 
(03) 500.0251. 

Valarie Dawson Pty Ltd, 

Argyle Street, Moss Vale, NSW 25773 (048) 68.3066 
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A Contemporary Melbourne 
Garden 


by Rick Eckersley 


In October 1986 Eco Landscape Design was approached 
by architect John Davey, on behalf of his client, to design and 
implement the garden surrounding an imposing Melbourne 
residence. 

The property is ene from a southerly aspect along a 
paved serpentine driveway which leads up to the main 
entrance of the house. Here it broadens out into a turning 
circle and parking area. 

A tennis court on a lower level, enclosed by high retaining 
walls, has been constructed to one side of the property. 


The rear of the house faces north-west, taking full 


advantage of the views to the city skyline and the Yarra River. 
Rooms on the lower storey open out onto a paved 
entertaining area, with swimming pool, elevated above the 
‘garden. 

The site is elevated and steeply sloped in parts. It is 
exposed to prevailing winds. Topsoil was thin and soil in 
most areas was comprised of heavy clay and shale. 

Requirements to be met by the garden were to provide for 
the functional needs of the owners, and to link the house 
with its surrounds in an appropriate manner. 

As the tennis court, entertaining area and swimming pool 
~ came under the architect’s jurisdiction, the only other 
functional requirement was to allow provision for a grassed 
area on which the children could play. This was to be located 
on the north side in the garden below the entertaining area. 

In order to provide a garden which would successfully 
link the house with its surrounds, a theme or style had to be 
established which reflected the architecture and scale of the 
house. 

Traditional elements such as hedging and topiary were 
adapted to a contemporary style to repeat the strong 
geometric patterns seen in the architecture of the house. 

Plant groupings needed to have impact to balance the 
large scale of the house. This was achieved with massed 
plantings of single species which were intermittently 
repeated. 

Contrasting foliage colours and shapes were employed to 
provide variety and interest to the composition. Foliage 
colours were restricted to shades of green, blue-grey, silver 
and burgundy, to complement the whiteness of the house. 


These shades alternate through the site to give a unified 
appearance. Contrasting of boldly differing foliage shapes 
and textures was necessary to reinforce a contemporary look. 

Most interest rests on the effects provided by foliage 
associations in this garden, but flowers such as those of the 
Yucca, with spectacular spikes of rich creamy bells, add 
seasonal impact. 

The front garden was designed in a formal manner. A 
large dark palm was transplanted to the centre of the turning 
circle of the drive, to provide height and a dramatic focal 
point framing the entry to the house. 

Garden bed size in the front garden was restricted, so that 
layering of plants at differing heights was necessarry to create 
greater illusions of depth. 
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Hedges of cherry laurel, cotoneaster and box honeysuckle 
cut at varying heights, line the drive. Agave attenuata is 
established in two large blocks for bold foliage contrast. 


A patterned knot garden has been created between the 
drive and tennis court and this is viewed from the upper 
storey of the house. It is edged in box honeysuckle and filled 
with silver and green-leaved lavender cottons. Round 
topiared Bhutan cypress punctuate the patterned garden and 
echo architectural detail. 

Layers of prostrate cotoneaster, box honeysuckle, berberis 
and junipers have been established around the tennis court 
for a strata effect. 

In the rear garden facing north, a controlled but informal 
approach was adopted in the shaping of the garden. An 
ameboid shape of lawn which hugs the landform has been 
highlighted and the enveloping plantings established to 
diffuse the boundaries of the garden. 

A selection of grasses and strap-leaved plants have been 
mass planted in the foreground in drifts following the 
contours of the slope to create a paisley tapestry effect. These 
have been grouped to maximise contrast in foliage colour 
and texture. Alongside the yuccas are planted purple and 
native flaxes, blue fescue, dwarf agapanthus and butterfly iris. 

These are intertwined with a continuous ribbon of 
clipped box honeysuckle. Hedged lilly pilly, purple 


hopbush, and James Stirling pittosporum form the 
backdrop. 
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Some Historic 
Gardens in 

South Australia 


by R.O. Beames and J.A.E. Whitehill; 
published by the National Trust of 
South Australia and the Botanic 
Gardens of Adelaide; 

recommended retail price $24.95 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This is a new edition of a work first 
published in 1961. Much of the original 
material has been retained but the 
addition of two new entries and a new 
layout make this book a_ great 
improvement on the first edition. The 
new entries are for a private garden 
designed and laid out by Edna Walling at 
Medindie and Carrick Hill in 
Springfield. 

So far as is known the Medindie 
garden is the only Walling commission to 
have been carried out in South Australia. 
The garden has been well maintained in 
the intervening years with careful 
attention to tree care and _ sensitive 
re-working of floral features. Miss 
Walling’s watercolour plan for the garden 
has been reproduced in colour among 
illustrations. Carrick Hill is rapidly 
developing as a major tourist attraction 
which, since it was passed to the State of 
South Australia, has had much work 
done to the gardens, to rejuvenate old 
plantings and new areas developed in 
sympathy with the ”English” feel of the 
place. Both gardens are significant in 
South Australia and worthy additions to 
the original text. 

The authors note that one of the 
gardens described in the first edition and 
still in this one has been virtually 
destroyed by bushfire. It would have been 
very instructive had the authors been 
able to consider in detail more subtle 
changes wrought in the years between the 
two editions in some of the other gardens. 

Some have continued to decline, 
others have been encroached on by 
further institutional building, a few have 
been improved by careful tree 
management and the sympathetic 
creation of new garden features, one has 
passed from public to private hands; all 
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have changed. An extensive discussion of 
change as a process which might render 
an historic garden no longer significant 
would be a useful catalyst in developing 
the reader’s appreciation of the 
conservation difficulties associated with 
living historical objects such as gardens. 

This book is an essential work of 
reference for all those interested in 
garden history in Australia. Those who 
already have the first edition wil find the 
extra material included in this edition 
sufficiently interesting to warrant a 
further purchase. The style is easy to read 
and informative, and the text well 
illustrated with black and _ white 
photographs and sketch plans of each 
garden. There are also some colour 
plates. Recommended. 


Creative Ideas 
in Floristry 
and Flower 
Arrangment 


by Harold Piercy; published by 
Christopher Helm, 1989; 
recommended retail price $34.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 


Harold Piercy has been Principal of 
the Constance Spry Flower School and a 
Director of Constance Spry Ltd for many 
years; I myself had the privilege of 
working under him at the Flower School 
rather more than 25 years ago. 

The name Constance Spry has always 
been asssociated with excellence, and this 
book fully upholds this tradition. 

Part One deals with growing plants for 
decoration, with chapters on 
propagation, window boxes and patios, 
and pot plants, all written in a 
straightforward, easily understood, style 
and with excellent black and white 
illustrations. 

Part Two, in which we reach the real 
substance of the book, deals with fresh 
flowers for the house. This is in the true 
Constance Spry tradition, though some 
of the settings may appear rather “grand” 
for some of us. Mr Piercy deals at length 
with backgrounds and _ interiors; his 
descriptions of red flowers and foliage 
with the grey-green of eucalyptus on a 
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mantlepiece below “The Resurrection” 
by Johann Rotterhammer, or of a mixed 
arrangment of gunnera, angelica, teasles 
and onopordon in a cattle trough on a 
spiral staircase in a Scottish castle make 
fascinating reading, but may be a little 
impractical for most. On a more down to 
earth level, cutting and preparation, 
holding flowers in position, and so on, 
are dealt with very thoroughly. 

In Part Three we come to the 
techniques of floristry; wiring, mossing, 
pinning, pipping, and so on. Techniques 
for different kinds of flowers - camellias, 
daffodils, gardenias, lilies, roses and 
others - are described, while Part Four 
deals with dried and artificial flowers 
(Constance Spry used to make the most 
beautiful artificial flowers). 

Part Five is entitled “Flowers for 
Special Occasions”, and covers church 
flowers, weddings, flowers for Christmas, 
and funerals. 

The text is interspersed with over 30 
colour plates. While this is essentially a 
book for the commercial florist, keen 
exponents of the art of flower arrangment 
will find in it a wealth of useful advice 
and ideas. 


The Green Tapesiry 


by Beth Chatto; published by 
Collins/Simon and Schuster, London 
and New York, 1989; 

recommended retail price $39.00. 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This book will find many admirers for 
it has so much to recommend it. Firstly, it 
is very attractively produced and will sell 
itself on appearance alone to a good 
number of casual shoppers. 
Congratulations to the Duane Paul 
Design Team and the author, who 
between them developed the concept. 
Secondly, there will have been good sales 
to those lucky enough to have heard Beth 
Chatto speak about her garden during 
her recent visit to Australia and New 
Zealand. It will be a wonderful memento, 
the more so if it has been autographed. 
Thirdly, there will be good continuing 
sales to gardeners looking for good ideas, 
sound information and a nice Christmas 
present for themselsves. 
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My appreciation of this book is not 
over generous; it is a very good book and 
has a touch or two of originality about it 
which set it apart from most gardening 
books, and which show us something of 
the author’s personality and_ attitudes. 
Beth Chatto is a quiet and generous soul, 
cheerful and adventurous with plants and 
knowledgeable too. She comes across this 
way in her writing, but where 
Christopher Lloyd is witty and brilliant 
with his wordcraft, Chatto is appreciative, 
enthusiastic and straightforward. Chatto 
and Lloyd alongside each other on a 
bookshelf make good company and good 
reading; they complement each other 
nicely, 

The format of the book takes the form 
of a walk around Beth Chatto’s garden; 
thus there are chapters headed “The 
Entrance Garden”. “The Water Garden”. 
“The Open Walks”, “The Dry Garden”, 
etc. Within each chapter there are cameo 
representations of important plant 
families such as hosta, hellebores, 
alliums, ferns, grasses, euphorbias, or 
feature subjects such as “thistle-like 
plants”. I thought this approach worked 
well and made the book accessible to 
those who like dipping into books for a 
short read every so often. The main text is 
still there for more concentrated reading 
but there is an option for that quick peek. 
The pictures are a delight; only the plant 
Selections will give some difficulty in 
Searching out those which are available 
outside England and those that will 
Survive under local conditions. 

In her forward Beth Chatto says her 
Purpose in writing was “to share some of 
the lessons I have learned about the art of 
Planting”. I believe she has achieved that 
goal admirably. 


Gardens in Bloom; 
Jocelyn Brown 
and her 
Sydney Gardens 
Of the ’30s and ’40s 
by Helen Proudfoot; published by 
garoo Press, 1989; 
recommended retail price $29.95. 


Jocelyn Brown, wife of architect 
Alfred Brown, was a regular contributors 
to the stylish, upmarket magazine “The 
Home”, The gardens she created in the 


1930s and 1940s complemented the 
Colonial Revival houses made 
fashionable by Hardy Wilson and the 
Neo-Georgians; in a sense, therefore, as 
the author points out, although they are 
only a generation away they belong to a 
different age, in which Australia’s entry 
into the modern world had scarcely 
begun. 

This important contribution to 
Australian garden history will be 
reviewed in greater depth by Howard 
Tanner in our next issue. 


Flowers for the 
Australian Cottage 
Garden Border 


by Sarah L. Guest; published by 
Hyland House, 1989; 
recommended retail price $35.00. 
reviewed by Tim North 


The cottage garden cult shows sign of 
becoming permanent; certainly the spate 
of books with “cottage garden” 
somewhere in their title is almost 
unending. 

But as the trend continues the 
definition has to be stretched further and 
further. Sarah Guest starts off by 
stretching it about as far as it will go; 
“What we call a cottage garden to-day is 
marked by a love of flowers, which can be 
chosen and sited in all manner of designs 
or, in what is probably nearer to the 
cottage garden of the past, in a fairly 
random manner. The flowers are 
selected usually for no reason other than 
they give pleasure to the person who 
chooses, nurtures and enjoys their 
company”. In other words, the present 
day “cottage garden” is an extension from 
rather than a replica of the true cottage 
garden of the turn of the century. 

One can almost get away with this if it 
is left there. It means, of course, that you 
can quite legitimately use plants that were 
unheard of a hundred or so years ago, 
and Sarah Guest lists any number of such 
plants. In fact I found it quite refreshing 
to see listed some of the less common 
annuals, like  Gilia, | Agrostemma, 
Tithonia and Venidium, as well as 
climbing plants like Rhodochiton. I have 
to say, however, that I find the use of 
common names in _ preference ‘to 
botanical ones is fraught with danger. 
Some of the names used here I had never 


heard of, and I wonder how many others 
had ? The real problem is that many 
plants have not one, but two or three 
common names, so under which do you 
list them ? Rose of Sharon is always a 
trap, but I would not have thought of 
looking under Y for Alyssum saxatile 
(Aurinia saxatilis) even if it is usually 
known as Yellow Alyssum; nor would I 
have looked under S (for Sneezewort) for 
Helenium. 

But this is a minor critiscism, for what 
Sarah Guest has written is a very 
competent, well constructed and 
informative book on planning and 
planting mixed borders. But the question 
remains, is it anything to do with cottage 
gardens ? It seems to me that she has 
been writing under an_ altogether 
unnecessary constraint, imposed I 
suspect by her publishers. Why the 
“folksy” Victorian drawings, which are 
quite out of place > And those of some 
fairly common garden tools on pages 32 
and 42, all carefully lettered or numbered 
but for which no key is given, are almost 
ludicrous. 

If I am right, Sarah Guest deserves 
better than this, and it says much for her 
own integrity as plantswoman and writer 
that these stupid embellishments, and 
the inappropriate title, have only 
marginally impaired what is otherwise an 
excellent book. 


Clematis 


by Jim Fisk; published by Cassell, 
1989; 
recommended retail price $29.95. 


Clematis 


by Barry Fretwell; published by 
Collins, 1989; 
recommended retail price $35.00. 


Clematis 


by Christopher Lloyd and Tom 
Bennett; published by Viking, 1989; 
recommended retail price $40.00. 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

Three at one blow must be some sort 
of record for gardening books with the 
same title; though fortunately not of the 
same content. Two of the books, by Jim 
Fisk and Christopher Lloyd are 
re-vamped and re-written editions of 
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earlier works, with new illustrations and 
up-dated texts, while that of Barry 
Fretwell is an entirely new offering. 

Jim Fisk’s book is almost an 
autobiography with a great deal of 
himself in the text. There are useful 
chapters on propagation, pests, diseases, 
methods of planting, pruning, the 
International Clematis Society, 
commonly asked questions, the history 
of the clematis and hybridising, as well as 
the history of Fisk’s Clematis Nursery 
and a chapter which describes a selection 
of various cultivars and species; clematis 
wilt even gets a chapter all to itself. All in 
all a pretty good coverage of the subject 
and aimed, as the author states, “for the 
thousands of ordinary gardeners who 
love growing clematis”. 

Many newcomers to growing clematis 
will look first at the illustrations as a 
guide to choosing varieties. Generally the 
clematis photographed in this book are 
faithfully reproduced, though — the 
pictures do not convey much about the 
size of either flowers or plants, so 
checking with the text would be sensible. 
I found the selection of varieties chosen 
for illustration and description wide 
ranging and representative. There are 
large and small flowered hybrids, new 
and old cultivars and a fair smattering of 
the species. The only difficulty will be in 
obtaining some of them, for I doubt they 
are being grown in Australia. 

In a quite different vein is Christopher 
Lloyd’s book, extensively revised with 
assistance from Tom Bennett to lighten 
the load of conscientious revision which 
Lloyd freely admits is.a “laborious and 
often tedious job”. The book follows the 
same format as earlier editions but there 
is much new material -as a rseult of 
changed ideas, values and opinions that 
have influenced the author. There have 
also been rapid changes in the 
technology of propagation and disease 
control and these are reflected in the new 
text. But Lloyd, being Lloyd, is best read 
for himself; his frank opinions and 
sparkling personality are evident on 
almost every page. What other author 
would remark, in his Preface, that “it is 
always delightful to write about oneself. I 
never tire of it”? Only Lloyd could carry 
it off with conviction, style and wit, and 
still tell his readers a great deal about 


clematis to boot! 
though not as profusely illustrated 
as the other two books there are several 


which demonstrate Lloyd’s skill as a 
plantsman in mixing his plants. One shot 
of Clematis recta ‘Purpurea’ accompanied 
by orange oriental poppies is particularly 
bold and pleasing, typical of his 
willingness to try new and daring 
combinations; seeing it spurred me to 
plant out six pot bound seedlings of the 
same species for future use. A more 
restful association of Clematis x durandti 
and Senecio ‘Sunshine’ serves to illustrate 
his confidence in putting plants together 
in a garden. Far more ideas are to be 
found described in the text and even 
though it may not be possible to replicate 
them with plants available in Australia 
(or elsewhere) the ideas should 
encourage readers to experiment, 
indulge their ideas and resist the dictates 
of fashion. 

Barry Fretwell’s book was perhaps the 
most exciting of the trio for me, as it 
shows a new facet of clematis which I 
have been trying to come to grips with for 
some years; that is the rapidly increasing 
number of small flowered species and 
hybrids which are beginning to appear. 
Feeding my enthusiasm for these 
charmers the book gives them 
considerable space and many are 
illustrated in close-up. The large 
flowered kinds are dealt with too, many 
new varieties being discussed that are not 
covered by Lloyd or Fisk, so the book is a 
valuable supplement to either text 
(though I would choose Lloyd for the 
companion volume if I had to). The 
author is not strong on ideas for using 
clematis but for any creative gardener 
simply having access to the plants should 
be sufficient to trigger some original 
associations. Above all the book is proof 
that clematis do not begin and end with 
large flowered hybrids and a few rampant 
species. There are still new possibilities 
developing and this book should 
stimulate our awareness of them. 


Hortus 


published four times a year by 
David Wheeler, of Rhayader, Wales; 
available by subscription from 
Florilegium Press, 30 Cameron 
Street, Balmain, NSW 2041; 

annual subscription $60.00. 
reviewed by John Patrick 


Gardeners love to read about the 
experiences of others, in part to confirm 


their own views and difficulties, in part 
for inspiration and direction, and of 
course in part for the pleasure of reading 
and the intellectual development this 
provides. Recently I was loaned copies of 
the gardening journal Hortus and 
discovered a world of fascinating articles 
brought together in a well produced, 
handy sized publication of great style and 
of a very high standard. A subscription 
has brought me all the back issues and 
now a quarterly trickle of issues as they 
are published. What is more, although 
published in England Hortus is now 
available through an Australian 
distributor, Florilegium Press. 


To review a journal which now runs to 
II issues in a few words is not really 
possible, so I will discuss the latest issue 
in some detail and provide an indication 
of the quality of previous issues by 
identifying a few of the earlier writers. 
Names such as Sylvia Crowe, Stephen 
Lacey, Will Ingwersen, Rosemary Verey, 
Beth Chatto, Jane Brown, Kay Sanecki, 
Penelope Hobhouse, John Brookes and 
Anthony Huxley provide a who’s who of 
modern gardening and a broad picture of 
the calibre of contributors to this journal. 
All of their writings are supported by 
black and white photographs (sometimes 
so much more restful than fierce colour), 
interesting and well designed covers and 
excellent drawings and engravings. This 
form of presentation offers a slightly 
old-fashioned character but one which I 
thoroughly enjoy. 

Let me consider the most recent issue 
in greater detail. Number 11 was issued 
for Autumn 1989 in Britain, and begins 
with a cover of a wood engraving “Dried 
Flowers and Oscar” by Yvonne Skargon, 
delightful dried seed heads of grasses, 
alliums, sea hollies, poppies and 
umbillifers above a dish of fruit 
reminding us of some of the joys of 
autumn.’ 


Inside this issue is packed with 
information (gladly there are only a few 
advertisements) from Part IV of 
Rosemary Verey’s account of the making 
of her garden at Barnsley House to an 
interview with the great plantsman Will 
Ingwersen and an account by Jane Taylor 
of “plants that smell of other things”. 
Dawn Macleod assesses “the magnetism 
of Inverewe” while Nigel Holman writes 
of his experiences growing magnolias in 
his family home at Chyverton in 
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Cornwall, where a number of fine forms 
of these most popular plants have been 
developed, some through effective and 
calculated breeding, others it seems quite 
fortuitous accidents. 

Ethne Clarke recounts the history of 


Rousbirch Court, a Worcestershire 
garden surviving perhaps rather than 
thriving, though the author imbues it 
with a fascinating atmosphere. And so 
Hortus continues through Malmaison, 
an account of the problems of creating a 
new garden as described by lily expert 
Stephen Haw, the flowers of Nepal and a 
first time visitor to Chelsea; even the 
gardens of Virginia Woolf come in for 
analysis. 

The great joys of Hortus are its quality 
and the diversity of its writings. Its arrival 
every three months is like the arrival of a 
welcome friend and provides a source of 
entertainment and inspiration to be 
savoured over the next few days. The art 
1s to make it last long enough for each 
Issue seems too short. 

I cannot recommend Hortus too 
highly. Expensive it may be, but equally it 
offers a fascinating series “of articles in 
each issue. . 


Ornamental 
Grasses 


by Roger Grounds; published by 
Christopher Helm, 1989; 
recommended retail price $49.95 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


I must confess to having been waiting 
for this book for a long time; it has been 
On my “want-someone-to-write-it” list 
for at least five years, so I was delighted to 
find that it was to be published. The more 
SO as it was to be in conjunction with the 
Hardy Plant Society which took the role 
of identifying areas of gardening that 
needed books and facilitating their 
genesis through discussions with the 
Publishing house - a most productive 
Collaboration. 

How did my enthusiasm fare on 
Teceiving that which was desired? To be 
honest it waned a little for I had very high 
€xpectations. On reflection the book is 
very informative about a wide range of 
8rasses, bamboos, cat-tails, reeds and 
sedges, But to paraphrase Gertrude Stein 

“a grass is a grass is a grass”, and there are 
SO many of them, and they are so 


unfamiliar more illustrations would have 
been a great help in developing a greater 
familiarity with them. 

There are workmanlike chapters on 
using grasses in gardens, grasses in floral 
art and the cultivation of grasses; all good 
stuff but not as inspiring as I would have 
liked. There is so much that can be done 
with grasses in a garden, so many 
experiments that can be made, so many 
ideas that can be put into effect. It may 
not be an easy task to write with 
infectious enthusiasm about such 
relatively simple plants but the 
achievements of American and German 
landscapers using grasses ought to have 
sparked something more than 12 pages in 
a book this size. Mr Grounds has done us 
a favour in writing this book and as 
gardeners become more au fait with 
grasses as potential garden plants it will 
doubtless become a valued reference. 


Reviews in Brief 
Geraniums, by Brenda Delamain 
and Dawn Kendall; Christopher 
Helm, London 1987. 

A small but succinct introduction to 
the whole Geraniaceae family; well 
illustrated with colour photos and line 
drawings. 


The Bonsai Book, by Dan Barton; 
Simon Schuster, 1989; $35.00. 

Yet another authoritative work on the 
subject. 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs, by 
Richard Bird; Simon Schuster, 1989; 
$29.95 

Another English reference book that 
appears to have undergone some 
re-working for the Australian market, this 
time at the expert hands of Frances 
Hutchison. Therefore the re-working is a 
good deal more than cosmetic. Unlike 
many similar books this one is definitely 
good value. 


Creative Propagation, by Peter 
Thompson; Christopher Helm, 
London; $39.95 

Comprehensive well presented and 
illustrated guide. Excellent value. 


Victoria’s Garden Scheme; 
published by the ABC, 1989; $6.99 
This 1989 edition of the guide book to 
Victoria’s immensely successful Gardens 
Scheme (last year it raised $65,000 for 
community garden projects) is both 


slimmer and cheaper than last year’s. 
Descriptions of the gardens have been 
abbreviated and the plans of the gardens 
have been omitted. Some may feel this is 
a pity, but the result is a guidebook that 
can be slipped very easily into the glove 
box of the car, and perhaps more copies 
will be sold. 


Australian and New Zealand 
Outdoor Gardening Manual; 

by Denys de Saulles and Frances 
Hutchison; Simon Schuster 1989; 
$24.95. 

A straightforward gardening manual, 
ideal for the amateur gardener, with 
excellent photographs, drawings and 
practical notes covering a wide range of 
problems in lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees 
and water gardens. 


Eucalypts, Vol Two; by Stan Kelly; 
Viking O’Neil, 1989; $50.00. 

The first volume of this classic work 
was published in 1969, with the second 
following in 1978, with many reprints 
since. Volume One came out in 
paperback last May, and now Volume 
Two is released in the same format. Stan 
Kelly’s stunning watercolours are 
accompanied by text written by George 
Chippendale and Robert Johnson. Brief 
descriptions are given of the habitat and 
characteristics of each species illustrated 
with distribution lists at the end of the 
book. 


A Cook’s Guide to Australia’s 
Gourmet Resources; by Gail 
Thomas, Hyland House, 1989; $34.95. 
Gail Thomas will be well known to 
regular readers of this journal as a garden _ 
lover, but she is, primarily, a chef. In this 
book she looks at Australia’s range of 
seafood, game (both furred and 
feathered) and sheep, goat and cow’s 
milk cheeses. She tells you how to cook 
and use them and where to buy them. If 
you feel like goose neck sausage, followed 
by jellyfish with turnips or hare in 
chocolate sauce, this is the book for you. 
And you can always finish with blue 
cheese ice cream. 


Lavender, Sweet Lavender; by Judyth 
McLeod; Kangaroo Press, 1989; 
$19.95. 

An authoritative work for the lavender 
enthusiast, covering lavender for garden 
and farm, for fragrance and for medicinal 

purposes. Line drawings by the author. 
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“ If you like reading about 
gardens and gardening, this 
quarterly journal will 
gladden your leisure hours. 


«» Each issue of more than 
120 pages is beautifully 
printed with section - sewn 
binding in a format which is comfortable to hold and 
read. Printed on acid-free paper in limited quantities, 
the journal will soon become a collector’s item. 


HORTUS 


A GARDENING JOURNAL 
Se 


¢ Number Twelve, the fourth issue for this year, is due 
early in December, so orders for the complete set for 
1989 will be filled before Christmas. 


Please complete this form and send your cheque to: 
Florilegium Press, 30 Cameron St, Balmain NSW 2041 


NAME oe cscccsescsiteseiccctesstececeensstasstrantsaguesureesetervecessasgesgeaargrtess 


OPEN YOUR HOME TO HORTUS 


ein a ee SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM -----------------------------7-7-7==---- 


¢» Subscription details for 1990 are listed 
below. At the time of going to press, all 
earlier issues were still available, though 
few copies of Number One remain. 


¢ If you didn’t see HORTUS at the Australian Garden 
Design Conference, copies may be viewed at the 
following addresses: 


e The Garden Bookshop, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. e Lesley McKays Bookshop, New South Head 
Rd, Double Bay. e Valerie Dawson Pty Ltd, Argyle St, 
Moss Vale. e Webbers Bookshop, 15 McKillop St, 
Melbourne. e Paul Bangay Garden & Design, 595 
Malvern Ra, Toorak. 
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Subscriptionfor 1990 (Nos 13-16) $60.00 L] 

Current Issues for 1989  (Nos9-12) $60.00 [J 

Back Issuesfor 1988 (Nos 5-8) $65.00 

Back Issuesfor 1987 (Nos 1-4) $70.00 (LJ 
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Note: these prices are valid until 31 December, 1989. 


The Orchid Growers Handbook; 
by LD. James; Blandford Press, 1989; 
$14.95. 

A brief but authoritative handbook for 
the orchid enthusiast as well as for the 
novice, and a comprehensive guide to the 
basic culture of orchids. 


Building for the Garden; 
by Michael Green. 
Shady Gardens; by Virginia Reed. 
The first two in a new series from 
Lothian Books, the Lothian Australian 
Garden Series. These are planned on the 
same lines as the familiar Sunset Books 
from USA, and are very moderately 
priced at $9.95. These are essntially 
practical guides and are laid out in an 
easy to read form with charts, diagrams 
and drawings, as well as a relatively small 
number of colour plates (but what can 
you expect for such a price ?). Excellent 
value. 


Decorative Cut Flowers; by Coen 
Gelein and Nees Joore; Cassell, 1989; 


A well produced book on cut flower 
production by leading Dutch experts. 


Contains over 200 colour photographs 
covering some 70 different plants, 
presented in alphabetical order, all grown 
for the international cut flower market. 


Hardy Orchids; by Phillip Cribb and - 
Christopher Bailes; Christopher 
Helm, 1989; $75.00. 

The authors are, respectively, Curator 
of the Orchid Herbarium at Kew and 
Curator of the RHS Gardens at 
Rosemoor, Devon. The term “hardy” 
therefore refers to Northern Hemisphere 
conditions, and the book covers a large 
number of orchid genera, many of which 
will be unfamiliar to most Australian 
gardeners. 


Begonias; the care and cultivation 

of tuberous varieties; 

by Brian Langdon; $29.95. 

Auriculas; their care and cultivation; 

by Brenda Hyatt; $29.95. 

Magnolias; their care and 

cultivation; by J.M. Gardiner; $37.95. 
These are the first three in a new series 

by Cassell entitled Cassell Illustrated 

Monographs. The aim is to deal 


comprehensively with individual plant 
subjects by leading authorities in their 
field. These three books are well 
presented in hard cover and profusely 
illustrated with colour plates of a 
uniformly high standard. With the 
authoritative text of they will form an 
excellent series of reference books. Brian 
Langdon is a Director of the well-known 
English nursery firm, Blackmore and 
Langdon, for years renowned for their 
delphiniums as well as their tuberous 
begonias. Brenda Hyatta is a specialist 
grower of auriculas and now holds the 
NCCPG National Collection of show 
green-, grey- and white-edged and fancy 
auriculas. J.M. Gardiner was previously 
Curator of the Hillier Garden and 
Arboretum and recently took up the 
position of Curator of the RHS Gardens 
at Wisley. 
A Flowering Garden; 
by Ann McFarling; Lothian, 1989; 
$8.95. 

Describes a number of favourite 
flowering plants and how to grow them; 
well illustrated. 
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Putting in the Seeds 
by Jo-Ann C. Burke 


The Gardener’s Mate looked up from his book and said 
unexpectedly, “I think I’ll put in some pumpkin seeds”. 

“Oh, lor,” I thought, as my mind raced distractedly around 
all the likely places. The house being well set back on the 
block our rear garden is not over large. Lovely to have a mini 
botanic gardens at the front, but as the back garden 
accommodates glasshouses and bird aviaries there is very little 
space for a vegetable garden, even a pocket-sized one ! 

“Where were you thinking of putting them 2” I asked, 
cautiously. 


Gardener’s Mate put his book down on the coffee table. 
Eyes shining with market garden enthusiasm he said, “I 
thought I’d use that space between your glasshouse and the 
side fence”. 


Oh dear ! This was worse than I had expected. The area 
in question is barely 1.5 metres wide with a path of rammed 
earth, and a garden bed 40 cm wide running along its length. 
Only two days ago I had tidied up this bed, fertilized it and 
planted cuttings of Snowball Tree in an otherwise virgin piece 
of ground. 


Within the next year or two these should have grown 
sufficiently to afford some shade to the glasshouse windows; 
whilst deciduous in winter they will allow full benefit to my 
glasshouse occupants of whatever sunlight Melbourne has 
to offer. 


“What, in the bed I’ve just tidied up ?” 

“No, no, I’ll build a couple of mounds on the path and 
plant them there”. 

What could I say ? I couldn’t discourage him for I adore 
home-grown vegetables. But I thought back to some other 
enthusiasms. Like the time I bought the Swiss Chard seeds 
because the technicoloured silver beet had caught my fancy. 
__ Seeds were all mixed together in the packet showing no 
Indication whatever of colour expectancy. Duly planted in 
Punnets they rewarded with an excellent strike rate. Right 
from infancy the tiny stems carried the promised colour of 
their maturity — cream, yellow, ruby-red. But what a small 
number of red ! The packet did carry a printed statement 
that 25% of the contents would be red. They certainly hadn’t 
Over-estimated. 

When large enough to plant out the little fellows were 
Placed in the garden among shrubs and became a real talking 
Point when friends came to visit. 

“What are you growing there 2” 

\ “Swiss Chard”, I would say, and invariably the reply was 
Don’t they look like coloured silver beet 2” 

Although the red was more an oddity than a gourmet’s 
delight it did excel in one direction. If you like.your mashed 
Potatoes coloured, do as I mistakenly did; cook potatoes and 
Tuby red chard together. 


Then there was the time Gardener’s Mate wanted to start 
tomatoes in my glasshouse. 

“Ird be great. We’d be sure of having tomatoes for 
Christmas. They won’t take up much space.” 

That nearly caused a “domestic”, as the very mention of 
tomatoes is sufficient to send the dedicated orchid grower 
into a frenzy. Virus ! That dreaded word ! No way can any 
orchid enthusiast run even the slightest risk from any source 
of seeing those dreaded marks and mottling on the leaves. 

So the tomatoes ended up in large tubs at the bottom of 
the garden. No, we didn’t have tomatoes for Christmas, but 
later on I made a wonderful batch of green tomato pickle. 

“After all, I can’t plant them alongside the garage, can I 
?? 

Not very well. Last year there had been a time when space 
needed for orchids had been at a premium; in a weak moment 
Gardener’s Mate had enclosed alongside the garage with 
shadeknit, making what I call the orchid “overflow” area. 

Last year, though, he did grow potatoes in tall tubs. The 
principle here is that as soon as the new shoots break soil into 
the light of day and increase in length, stems are covered to 
the base of lower leaves with another layer of soil, and so on. 
Our crop numbered seven. But the taste of home-grown new 
potatoes !So the Gardener’s Mate paid one dollar for a small 
packet of Butternut seeds, built and fertilized his mounds, 
planted his seeds, and waited. Incidentally a week later we 
found the seeds saved from last year, put away so carefully. 

The expectant father became increasingly anxious as 
birthing time approached. Then, “The first of the butternuts 
are through”, greeted me one afternoon. 

Next morning presented a bitter blow, along with the 
morning sun. The tender new growths had disappeared ! 

Snails were blamed, bait laid and a wire tray placed on top 
to prevent birds from treating the blue pellets as a new taste 
sensation. 

A crestfallen Gardener’s Mate said some days later, 
“Blasted blackbirds must’ve taken them. There’s not a sign 
of snails”. 

Mounds were re-seeded and we’re waiting again. Next 
weekend, though, I’m going to our son-in-law’s farm to plant 
some butternut seeds. Just in case. 


The Hydrangea Farm 
specialising in 

potted Hydrangeas - over 50 varicties, 

including hortensias, lacecaps & some 

species. David Austin Roses bred in 

the old fashioned rose tradition 


ry, 
The Nursery in the Garden a B 
Shakes Rd., Nairne.S.A.5252  tdtig's™ 
Ph: 08 - 388 6126 Dacula 
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Radish pods 

Radishes allowed to go to seed 
produce edible seed pods that are said to 
taste much like snap peas if they are 
picked young and either eaten raw, 
steamed or stir-fried. 
Fluoride and cut flowers 

At Washington State University it has 
been shown that the vase life of many rose 
cultivars is reduced by as much as 40% if 
the water they are in contains as little as 4 
ppm fluoride. At this relatively low 
concentration flowers were often 
distorted or developed poorly. 
A new type of transplant 

Transplants of vegetables, herbs and 
some perennials that are available in 
California this year consist of pencil-like 


plugs of soil held together by a 


biodegradable binding agent developed 
by NASA. 
Rotary trimmers 

Soaking the monofilament line used 
in trimmers in water overnight before 
using it will make it last twice as long, 
according to a turf care expert in Georgia, 
USA. 
Sensopai 

Sensopai, a hybrid between a cabbage 
and Japanese spinach has been bred by 
embryo culture in Japan; it is said to 
combine the best characteristics of both 
parents plus heat resistance. 


Feeding aversion in slugs 

In laboratory tests in Finland it was 
found that a mixture made by grinding 
slugs (four slugs to 100 ml of water, then 
filtered) when sprayed on lettuce plants 
reduced feeding by the same species of 
slug by 71%. Extracts from a closely 
related slug reduced feeding by 60%, but 
extracts from unrelated species had little 
effect. (Pacific Horticulture) 

A National Rose Centre 

The University of Western Sydney, 
Hawkesbury, is set to develop a National 
Rose Centre, which should see a rose 
garden blooming at Hawkesbury by next 
spring. 

The Faculty of Horticulture at 
Hawkesbury, in association with the Rose 
Society of New South Wales, is 
developing a feasibility study for 
Commonwealth funding to determine 
industry support for a centralised rose 
trialling ground, including Plant Variety 
Rights, similar to those found overseas. 
When the proposal is approved the Rose 
Society has offered funds of up to $10,000 
for the venture. 

It is envisaged that the PVR Trial 
Grounds will act as a centre for the 
collection and research of roses, both 
locally and nationally. Not only Will the 
Trial Grounds benefit people already 
established in the industry, but it will 


become an integral part of student 
learning and research programme. 
Paeony juice 

A new product of the Chongquing 
Drink Factory in Beijing, called 
Tianfer-Cola, is made of paeony roots, 
sugar and spices. 
Biological control of powdery 
mildews 

Research in the Netherlands using 
fungi that attack powdery mildews has 
shown that biological control may be 
feasible. Of 17 parasites tested, more than 
half reduced the production of powdery 
mildew spores on cucumber to less than 
10%; ot these three have been selected for 
further experimentation. (Netherlands 
Journal of Plant Pathology) 
A new source of paper production 

Kenaf (Hibiscus cannabinis) which is 
grown in parts of Africa as a food crop is 
also a source of fibre for the production 
of ropes, twine; etc. Recent research in 
Texas and California suggests that it can 
also be used for the manufacture of paper. 
Good yields in Texas have resulted in the 
construction of a Kenaf paper mill there. 
Paper made from this plant has excellent 
ink retention with less rub-off than paper 
made from wood pulp. It also has extra 
strength which makes it suitable for 
modern high-speed printing presses. 

(California Agriculture) 


Calendar of Events 


Courses at the Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies, University of York, England. 

Planting and Upkeep of Old Gardens; gth to 12th January 
1990 

Trees and Woodlands in the Landscape; 14th to 16th 
February 1990. 

Protecting the Rural Heritage: Landscapes; 14th to 16th 
May 1990. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, IoAAS, 
King’s Manor, York, YOr 2EP. 
Conference on Australian flora 

The Campus Conference Centre of the University of New 
England will host a major conference on Australian flora 
from 15th to 18th February 1990. This conference, “Australian 
Native Plants in the 21st Century”, will bring together 
leading professionals from a wide spectrum of Government 


and environmental organizations, to predict what the future 
holds for native forests and flora. 

For further information contact Maria Hitchcock on 
(067) 75.1139. 
The Authentic Garden 

An international symposium entitled “The Authentic 
Garden” will be held from 8th to mth May 1990 in Leiden, 
The Netherlands. The program will examine the reconstruction 
of historic gardens and research on them under several 
headings, such as: Gardens and Botanic Gardens in Europe, 
1500 to 1600; Gardens in India, Persia and Spain, 1400 to 1600; 
Classical Chinese Gardens and their influence on Far Eastern 
and Western garden culture. 

For information on this symposium write to: The Authentic 
Garden, c/- Leiden Congress Bureau, Box 16065, 2301 GB 
Leiden, The Netherlands (0) 71.275299. 
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Native Plants of the Sydney District 
Alan Fairley & Philip Moore 

This is an identification guide to the native plants of the Greater Sydney 

district. It contains colour photographs and descriptions of about 1500 

species and is the result of over 12 years of research. Special features 

include: 

° The most comprehensive coverage of native plants yet available in 
popular form for Australia’s most populous region. 

° A full range of plants from ferns, herbs, sedges and grasses to shrubs 
and trees, many of which have not been illustrated in previous books. 

° A coverage which extends beyond the flora of the sandstone areas 
to plants of rainforest, swamps and the ancient eroded rocks of the 
fringe areas. 

¢ Photographs of over 80 rare and endangered species, many never 
before illustrated and some previously undescribed in general works. 

® Family introductions to show relationships between Australian and 
overseas families. 

° Simplified, readable style, with a minimum of botanical terms. 

° Line drawings, keys, glossary, flowering times and distribution to 
help in easier identification. 

Published in association with the Society for Growing Australian Plants —NSW 

Lid. - 432pp, 290 x 215mm, November, $80, hardcover 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me .... copy/ies of Native Plants of the Sydney District at 
$80 plus $5 postage per copy. 

CHEQUE, MONEY ORDER, or please debit my CREDIT CARD A/c 

| BANKCARD (1 VISA 0 MASTERCARD 


AGGTOSS Seen en een at ee ec eae, ce me COCR s Su Baer. boy 
Mail to: Kangaroo Press P.O. Box 75 Kenthurst NSW 2156 


Robinson's Book Shop 


At Robinson’s Bookshop we have what 
is possibly the best range of books on 
gardens and gardening in Australia. 


If you can’t visit us, we will gladly mail 
books anywhere in Australia. 


Contact us by phone or mail for a free 
price list. 


Robinson’s Book Shop 


7 Central Park, Frankston, Victoria. 3199 
(03) 783 6488 


AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
GARDEN DESIGN 


The Australian School of Garden Design 
initiated the first world conference on garden 
design, held in Melbourne in October 1989. 
The following tours and conference 
productions are now being promoted by the 
School. 


. International Garden Tours 
e Italy and France, May/June 1990. 23 day 
study tour of Tuscany and southern France. 
Tour leader Anthony Mugg. Limited places 
available. 

° California, September/October 1990. 15 day 
study tour of 20th century gardens. Tour 
leader Anthony Mugg. Limited places 
available. 


Australian Garden Design Conference 
Video Film 
One hour video of conference speakers in 
Australia. Includes conference highlights and 
is interspersed throughout with the images 
used by guest speakers. Cost $50 including 
packing and postage. Available now. 


Australian Garden Design Conference Book 
Expanded version of addresses to conference, 
Lothian Press, 350 pages, over 150 colour 
illustrations. Cost $60 including packing and 
postage. Available September 1990. 


For further information please contact 
The Australian School of Garden Design 
15 Curran Street 
North Melbourne 
Victoria 3051 
Telephone (03) 329 9938 
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A Brief Index to 
Volumes 5 to 8 


Vol 5 No 1: out of print 
Vol 5 No 2: 


Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens (Tony May) 

Erodiums (Robin W. Parer) 

Garden of the Unsuccessful Politician (David Yencken) 

Ladew Topiary Gardens, Maryland, USA 

Some Garden Skills We Are In Danger of Losing (Trevor 
Nottle) 


Vol 5 No 3: out of print 
Vol 5 No 4: 

Roses for Country Gardens (Susan Irvine) 

The Arid Lands Botanic Garden, Port Augusta (John 
Zwart) 

Rookwood Necropolis, A Victorian Landscape (Bruce 
Welch) 

The System Garden at Melbourne University (Dr S.C. 
Ducker) 
Vol 5 No 5: 

The Macadamia Man (Mary Davis) 

The Botanic Garden at Wellington, New Zealand 
(Winsome Shepherd) 

Garden Lighting 

The Scotch Burnet Roses (Trevor Nottle) 

Vol 5 No 6: out of print 


Vol 6 No 1: out of print 
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For order form 
for back copies 
see next page 


Vol 6 No 2: 


Some Gardens in Mount Macedon, Victoria (H.B. 
Hutton) 

Collecting Botanical Prints, Part 2 (Trevor Nottle) 

Sculpture for Garden and Park by May Barrie (Tim 
North) 

Ina Lawn-free Country Garden in Central Victoria (C.L. 
Wheller) 


Vol 6 No 3: 


Growing Viburnums (John Beetham and Roger Spencer) 

The Blaschka Glass Flowers (Tim North) 

Orange Botanic Gardens (Mary Jane Mahony) 

Old Government House Gardens, Belair, SA (Richard 
Nolan) 

Some Gardens in Northern Tasmania (Tim North) 


Vol 6 No 4: 


Gardens of the Goldfields (Mary Grant) 
Some Gardens in Tuscany (George Seddon) 
Old Roses at Port Arthur (Isabel Chapman) 
Clivias (Kevin Walters) 


Vol 6 No 5: out of print 
Vol 6 No 6: 


The George Tindale Memorial Garden (Felice Blake) 
Some Early Australian Gardening Books (Victor 
Crittenden) 


Forest Lodge, Part 2 (Tempe Bagot) 
Crataegus and Its Allies (Peter Cuffley) 
Filoli, an Estate Garden in California (Tim North) 


Vol 7 No 1: 


Tanglewood (Susan Irvine) 

The Moors and Their Gardens in Spain (Polly Park) 
Introduction of Plants to South Australia (PM. Kloot) 
Forest Lodge, Part 3 (Tempe Bagot) 

About Daphnes (H.B. Hutton) 


Vol 7 No 2: 


Strawberries Grow on Trees — Arbutus in Cultivation 
(Kevin Walsh) 

A Very Special Place — Heide Park and Art Gallery 
(Diana Morgan) 

Mazes in Australia, Part 1 (B.M. Long) 

The Mughal Gardens of Kashmir (Karina Harris and Neil 
Hobbs) 

William Ricketts, his Sculptures and Sanctuary (Jo-Ann 
C. Burke) 
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Vol 7 No 3: 


A New Herb Garden After One Year (Roger Spencer) 
The Burrendong Arboretum (J.A. Harris) 

Mazes in Australia, Part 2 (B.M. Long) 

The Rococo Garden at Painswick (Lord Dickinson) 


Vol 7 No 4: 


Violet Collecting in Australia (Bob and Wendy Pearce) 
Collecting Soldiers (Bruce J. Knight) 

Alister Clark’s Daffodils (Tom Garnett) 

The Spirit of a Garden (Susan Thompson) 


Vol7 No 5: 


Kangaroo Paws (Pamela Polglase) 

The Gamble Cottage Garden (Trevor Nottle) 
Alister Clark’s Roses (Tom Garnett) 

A Visit to the Ruspoli Garden (Polly Park) 


Vol 7 No 6: 


Gardens of the Goldfields, Part 2 (Mary Grant) 

Plant Collecting in a Sub-tropical Paradise (Alistair Watt) 
A Camellia Treasury (Mary Davis) 

Woodlands Homestead (Andrew Govanstone) 


Vol 8 No 1: 


History Overflowing (Gail Thomas) 

Louisiana Iris (Graeme Grosvenor) 

Orange Botanic Gardens (Ken Pratt) 

A Public Garden Needs Friends (Joan Palmer) 

Mount Annan Botanic Gardens 

A Garden in the Blue Mountains (Richard Ratcliffe) 

Plant Conservation in Botanic Gardens (L.D. Meredith) 

The Moraine at Wollongong Botanic Gardens (Deane 
Miller) 

Clematis For All Seasons (Bridget Gubbins) 

Some New Berberis Cultivars (John Emery) 


Vol 8 No 2: 


Epacris Impressa (Sue Forrester) 

Helleborus in Cultivation in Australia (Dale McDonell) 
Multiflora Magic (Laurie Newman) 

New Schools for Thought on the Need for More Trees ; 
Plant Hunting in the Land of Fire (Alistair Watt) 
Money Does Grow on Trees (Stephen Ryan) 

Point Cook (Gail Thomas) 


Vol 8 No 3: 
Buddleja in Australia (Kevin Walsh) 


New Cultivars from Seedlings of Old-fashioned Roses (J. 
and B. Morley) 


Alternative or Conservative ? (Dorothy Hall) 

The National Trust’s Bush Management Program (Judith 
Rawling) 

A Botanist Vists China (David Murray) 

The Schubert Display Landscape of Australian Plants 
(Glen Wilson) 

Babianas (Bruce J. Knight) 

Werribee Park (Gail Thomas) 


Vol 8 No 4: 


A Desert in the City 

University Botanic Garden, Cambridge (Stephen Forbes) 

Sculpture Park ‘88 

Garden Megaphytes, A to Z (Alistair Hay) 

The Maxwell Garden at Monbulk, Victoria (Graeme 
Purdy) 

Badger’s Keep, an Old World Nursery and Garden 

Decline and Demise of Some Victorian Urban Gardens 
(Max Nankervis) 

Two Normandy Gardens (Julie Keegan) 

Two Australian Orchid Profiles (Jo-Ann C. Burke) 

Two Plant Profiles (Stephen Ryan) 


Vol 8 No 5: 


Geelong Garden Gems (Gail Thomas) 

Crocus in Australia (Suzanne Price) 

Grevilleas Causing Contact Dermatitis (Noel Lothian) 

California Lavish (Kay Overell) 

Principles and Practice of Tree Replacement (James 
Hitchmough) 

Fanny Anne Charsley — Wildflower Artist of the 1850s 
(A. Govanstone) 

Garden Megaphytes, C to D (Alistair Hay) 

Seawinds, a Garden for All Seasons (Jo-Ann C. Burke) 

Living Garden History in Nova Scotia (Margaret Holmes) 

A Native Garden in Armidale, NSW (Sophie Masson) 

Australia’s National Floral Emblem (Maria Hitchcock) 


Vol 8 No 6: 


A The Thomas Jefferson Centre for Historic Plants (John 
T. Fitzpatrick) 

Some Plants Under Threat (B. Morley, M. Jusaitis and T. 
Nottle) 

An Account of the NCCPG National Collections (Kay 
N. Sanecki) 

Ornamental Plants Collections Association 

Hardiness in Eucalypts (T.R. Garnett) 

Murdeduke and Mooleric (Gail Thomas) 

Gilbert Roelof Maria Dashorst, Artist at the State 
Herbarium of SA (John Jessop) 

Climbing to New Heights (Laurie Newman) 

Garden Megaphytes, E to F (Alistair Hay) 

More Plant Profiles (Stephen Ryan) 

An Uncommon Passion Flower (C.L. Wheller) 
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ACORN DESIGNS 
2 - 24 McBeth Street Braeside 3195. Tel. (03) 587 1641 


CONSERVATORIES, POOL COVERS 
SUMMER HOUSES & PAVILLIONS 


Coora Cottage 
Herbs 


Thompson’s Lane, Merricks 
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pen Weekend 


¢ Select range of plants incl. 
Friday, January 5th. flowering pots, specialized 
cottage plants, some rare 
Satur day, January 6th. won. Lead Saami roses, established 
Sunday, J anuary 7th. 1990 es I, plants and topiary lines 
10a.m. - 4p.m. ‘&S ° Interesting rustic garden 


$2 entrance donation to charity g furniture 
: ¢ Decorative items 
Refreshments available Se Bree natet a Pea 
THE PRAHRAN VICTORIA 3181 


For further Information, ph. (059) 89 8338 P OTTING S HED PHONE (03) 521 2201 


ORDER FORM FOR BACK ISSUES 


an den Please send back issues of "The Australian Garden Journal" (circled below) 
ournal Vol. 5: Nos 2-4-5 


Vol. 6: Nos2-3-4-5-6 
id Vol. 7: Nos 1-2-3-4-5-6 
Vol. 8: Nos1-2-3-4-5-6 
Motaley i Sse tr 2 00can— Nekoi Name(Biockiletiens rns scctcctessesetarccrerest settee 
Postage: Add 40c for 1 - 2 = i eereeettts 
Add $1.00 for 3 - 4 = Si sfectasgetet ACUEOSSR arti crcertite Gieitieitictzstscchesseritas abe rtecteapeteaias 
Add $2.00 for 5 -9= SF. tceses 
Add SS OOHOrLOF- Eater me eteicit.ciy) | aliatitclasatcssettetete meoatitterteeteemtetenttses RiGee: 
Add $4.00 for 15 or more =$ ............ 
TOTAL 3 sneer Post this form with your remittance to 
Please charge my Bankcard/Mastercard a/c P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
EX pitty: Date:srectcs.nscssseesestarsesscotetehesteteestctavestersces SSL TIALULO:tytersctheatantesasratdecsdteecebesetewtatorestestestestsas sesees 
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Nursery Notes 


Parkers of Turramurra 


Since acquiring Parkers of Turramurra over twelve 
months ago, the new owners and their team of loyal staff have 
been creating a nursery with a difference. While ensuring a 
high standard of quality and personal service their aim has 
been to make a visit to Parkers a relaxing and interesting 
experience for their customers. 

Parkers is a general nursery, offering a full range of 
Outdoor and indoor plants, garden hardware and accessories 
Including seats, benches, arches, rose arbours, fountains, 
urns and statuary. 

The large shop, heated in winter and air-conditioned in 
summer, contains a wide selection of indoor flowering plants 
Including, in season, orchids, begonias, African violets, 
Chrysanthemums and poinsettias. The adjoining 
Conservatory offers a complete range of indoor plants for 
home and office. Also on display are ceramic planters, 
wooden planter boxes, plant stands, terracotta, gardening 
books and gifts for gardeners. 


While Parkers holds the usual range of outdoor plants ° 


expected, the special horticultural interests of the owners are 
teflected in the wide selection of herbaceous perennials, 
Toses, hydrangeas and vireya rhododendrons which are 
available. Standard plants, topiary, hedging and screening 
Plants are other specialities. 

Two of the nursery’s owners spent the previous five years 
Tenovating a large neglected old garden which they acquired 
i the area. Their experience has proved invaluable in 


helping customers who are encountering similar challenges, 
where weeds and inappropriate plantings need to be 
removed, or where nearby development has brought a 
sudden lack of privacy with a consequent need for screening 
plants. In addition to the usual advice available at a nursery 
there is an on-site consultancy service to assist garden 
owners improve their gardens. 

Sydney’s upper North Shore has its own microclimate 
and the owners have introduced into the nursery some less 
common plants which they have found will thrive in their 
own garden. A few popular plants have even been virtually 
banished from the nursery as they have proved by 
experience to be non-performers in the area. There is 
nothing more disappointing than buying a plant, perhaps 
after seeing a photo of it in a book, to find that it either barely 
survives, or else grows like wildfire without ever showing a 
flower! Parkers believe that customer satisfaction should 
continue for years after a purchase. 

To cater for the increasing demand for professional 
landscaping and design services, Parkers have recently 
formed a partnership with a local landscape designer and a 
horticulturist. This is a separate business from that of 
Parkers, and it has now opened shop premises in the 
neighbouring suburb of Wahroonga under the name 
“Garden Impressions”. 

Parkers of Turramurra, 45 to 47 Tennyson Avenue, 
Turramurra, NSW 2074 (just off Eastern Road). 
Tel (02) 487.3888. Open seven days. 


PETER FUDGE 


AN INVESTMENT IN GARDEN ELEGANCE 


LANDSCAPE DESIGNER 
HORTICULTURAL CONSULTANT 
GARDEN CONSTRUCTION 


8 MORRIS. AVENUE, WAHROONGA, N.S.W. 2076 
TELEPHONE: (02) 489 0352 FACSIMILE: (02) 489 0002 
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More Plant Profiles 
by Stephen Ryan 


Yet another Lily-of-the- Valley 


Those who are looking for something a little different to 
plant in a cool spot may like to try Zenobia pulverulenta 
(sometimes listed as Z. speciosa, a slightly different form that 
is given species status in some reference books). 

This lovely plant is a semi-deciduous to deciduous shrub, 
growing to about one metre, from North America. It has a 
somewhat lax arching habit of growth which I find most 
elegant, although those who like vegetable plum puddings 
may think it straggly. Because of its habit it will fit nicely 
into any irregular gap left in a garden bed. 

To grow it well it should be treated in the same way as 
most other plants in the family Ericaceae. Give it a cool aspect 
and a moist but well drained compost enriched soil. 

The pure white lily-of-the valley flowers are formed in 
quite large, slightly drooping axillary clusters along stems 
produced during the previous growing season. They make 
quite a show during early summer when the main spring 
flush of flowering shrubs is over. 

Because new growth is normally initiated back along the 
stems, behind the flowers, it is necessary to cut back to this 
after flowering, or else to cut flowering stems for the house. 
The vase life of Zenobia is remarkable and if it ever became 
available in quantity it would be snapped up by the florist 
trade. 

Foliage is a fresh light green, and the bark on new growth 
a pleasant bronze colour that looks attractive when the plant 
is dormant. : 

To see a specimen at its best I would suggest planting it 
ina raised bed or tub, to lift it up closer to eye level. Its pristine 
white flowers are also set off well if the plant is sited in front 
of dark green foliage, perhaps a fern or an earlier flowering 
rhododendron. 

Zenobia is easily propagated from layers or the rooted 
suckers that it occasionally produces. Commercially it is 
generally grown from summer cuttings under mist spray. 

I am sure this elegant plant would have been much 
appreciated by the ancient Queen of Palmyra after whom it 
is named. 


It seems to me that most gardeners these days, perhaps 
unfortunately, are looking for plants in pale colours (pink, 
white or lavender) and lots of silver foliage. These plants 
suggest “olde world charm”, which suits the resurgence of 
the cottage garden, herb garden and other romantic styles. 


At the risk of reinforcing this attitude I would like to 
describe a plant that would certainly fit the bill if you wanted 
plants in this category but at the same time wanted to try 
something a little different. 


Zenobia pulverulenta 


Doryycium hirsutum is a very hardy sun-loving shrub from 
the Mediterranean region which grows quickly to about one 
metre in height and as wide. It only requires sun, good 
drainage and a hard pruning about every other winter to 
maintain its bushy habit and to remove old spent stems. 

The attractive, slightly woolly silver-grey foliage is divided 
into three leaflets and is more or less evergreen except in very 
cold areas where it may become deciduous. During the 
summer it is well clothed with leaves and thus makes a good 
solid accent in the border. 

The flowers are small pea-type blooms in a very soft pink 
to white, and are produced in clusters throughout the warm 
months; even the small bronze coloured seed pods are a 
feature, so this plant really does pay for its space. 


If you are a little bored with informal low hedges of 
lavender or rosemary perhaps Dorycnium may interest you. 
Large numbers of plants will probably be needed for a 
hedge, but this plant is easily raised from seed collected in 
autumn and sown in spring. 

On the subject of silver foliage I would like to make an 
observation which you may either accept or reject. I enjoy 
silver plants as an accent amongst rich greens, but I am not 
in favour of the silver border. In the soft light of an English 
summer quantities of silver and grey can look really 
luminous, whereas in our Australian summers they are 
inclined to look dry and hot, like mallee scrub - which is the 
last impression we would want to create. 
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Doryncium hirsutum 


Note 


Stephen Ryan is proprietor of Dicksonia Rare Plants, 
Mount Macedon Road, Mount Macedon, Vic. 3441. 


irca 1871 
HERONSWOOD classified by ahaa! Trust 


flowers. There’s a Herbaceous Border, Kitchen Garden, 
Scented Garden, Cottage Garden and displays of wildflowers. 
Heronswood is the home of the Digger’s Club and rare plants, 
Seeds, books and propagators are available for sale. 

Ring (059) 87 1877 for Catalogue. 

Public Open Day — Melbourne Cup November 6 and 

Sunday January 21 and February 4. Entry $4.00. 

Closed weekends and Public Holidays 

105 Latrobe Parade, Dromana 3936 (Melways map 159 C9) 


Step back into the past and enjoy a garden overflowing with }. 


Old Garden Roses 
from 


COX'S ROSE NURSERY 


RMB 216 Oaks Road, Thirlmere, 2572 
(5 km S.W. of Picton) Phone: 046 - 81 8560 
display garden & pot grown stock 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1990 


Arranged & Conducted by Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. 


ITALY /SOUTH OF FRANCE 
MAY 1lth 
Tuscany & Italian Lakes. 
Selected Villas & Gardens in South of France. 


ENGLAND/FRANCE 
JUNE 7th 
Mainly private Gardens in England & France. 


STHN. IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND 
JUNE 28th 
Houses / Castles / Gardens. 


For brochure write to: 
Julie Keegan: 


Booking Agent: 

Casanna Travel Pty. Ltd. 

7 Cove Street 2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 
Watsons Bay, 2030 203-233 New South Head Road 
or Edgecliff 2027 

Telephone (02) 337 1147 Telephone (02) 327 4699 
Licence number: B1726 


SPECIALISING IN RARE ANID OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 


2800 OPEN 1OAMTO 6PM 
7 DAY. 


54 SUMMER ST 
PHONE 063-614333 SA WEEK 


lor - ~~ 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Where nature tends to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN &© DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
e An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
@ Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 

° A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
e Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 

e We are open 7 days a week. 


595 Malvern Road, Toorak 3142. Phone: (03)2410792 2410793 


AxL«P«S NURSERY 


& WOOLRICH GARDENS GALLERY 
The gallery features exotic & 
unusual Chinese arts & crafts and 
imported original paintings both 4 
modern and traditional. . 


Open 10 am- 5 pm 


12 Olinda-Monbulk Rd., Olinda, Vic. 3788 
(opposite Woolrich Rd) Melways 122 A9 
Phone: (03) 751 2186 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 
2 km south of Malmsbury 


GARDEN OF 4000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 
Roses and perennials for sale Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available Tea-Rooms 
Open every oy 10am - 5pm 
also 
Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application 
Susan Irvine (054) 23 2427 
Jenni Mather After hours: (054) 28 3792 


BLEAK HOUSE 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


Ka VICTORIANA FOR ARBOUR, 


AND GARDEN 


Visit - Superb English and French Gardens 
and the Unique Chelsea Flower Show 
with Rosemary Houseman 
Tour departs 20/5/90 
Enquiries Transworld Travel (Sue or Judy) (03) 670 5705 
or Rosemary Houseman (03) 500 0251 
154 WATTLE TREE ROAD, MALVERN, VIC. 3144. 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 
The‘Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 

The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 


fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 


i ials, h d : wer se : P s 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 


garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. / : 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9am. to 5pm. 


ES ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS SYDNEY 


VISITOR CENTRE 


& 
(GARDENS SHOP 


A short stroll from downtown Sydney 
to the beautiful and historic 
Royal Botanic Gardens 


hers 


Heveaniinia 


Christmas at Parkers 


Leading horticultural 
and botanical 
bookshop 


Christmas trees, holly, N.S.W. Christmas bush, 
Hydrangeas, perennials, roses, indoor flowering 
plants, gardening books and a selection of 
Christmas gifts for every member of the family 


Large variety of 
Christmas gifts 
available 

Open daily from 9.00am to 5.00pm 


except Christmas Day and Good Friday 
Ph (02) 231 8125 


bie THE NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
Putting people first by managing better 


Open every day except Christmas Day 
and Boxing Day 


45 - 57 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 

WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. 
Top quality, super value trees and shrubs, 
ferns and indoor plants direct from the 
grower. Stunning assortment of Australian 
natives and exotics to choose from, including 
many species rare and unusual. Turn off 
Mona Vale Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, 
and follow signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and_ climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses. Chimney pots as garden 
ornaments. Plants for the collector. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. 
except by appointnient. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB _ 303, 
Kingston, Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. 
Specializing in rock garden plants, 
rhododendrons, Tasmanian natives and 
unusual trees and shrubs. Descriptive 
catalogue listing 1000 items available $2.00 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 
Cottage garden nursery. Two acres of cottage 
garden, tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old 
roses, hedge plants, perennials and ground 
covers; gardening books, ornaments, arches, 
seats, pottery, flower paintings and prints, 


cottage crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. . 


Open daily except Tues. The perfect day 
excursion. Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on 
request November to March. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097. Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public 
display garden always open, 1000 varieties 
including 600 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, 
send 2 x 41 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN 
NURSERY, 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. 
3134; Tel (03) 870.1130. Pelargoniums, olde 
world flowers and shrubs; lavenders, canna 
lilies, silver foliaged plants. A 20 year 
specialist collection in a traditional English 
country garden. Closed Wed and Thurs. 


AUSTRAL > WATERGARDENS Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081; tel (02) 
455.1370. Specialising in water lilies, lotus 
and other plants for ponds. Send $1 in 
stamps for our mail order colour catalogue or 
visit our nursery between Oct and March to 
view our extensive range of water lilies in 
flower. We are situated 3 km north of Cowan, 
between Berowra and Brooklyn. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery 
and Garden, North St, Chewton near 
Castlemaine, Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. 
Still offering the most complete range of all 
types of plants for old-style gardens and 
orchards. Heritage apple cultivars a 
speciality. Garden and field plantings, 
including one of Victoria’s largest collections 
of old roses, can be viewed for a small 
charge. (Entry to nursery remains free.) 
Groups, buses welcome by arrangment. No 
mail order or lists at present. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. 
Specialist in old-world roses, perennial and 


cottage plants. Extensive display garden 
feature a large range of plants to choose from. 
Coach parties welcome. Picknickers and 
fishermen welcome. Open weekends, public 
and school holidays 10 am to 5 pm. Other 
days by arrangment. Tel (054) 73.4275. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden 
with gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). ‘Tel 
Elizabeth Moore (065) 72.1315. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. 
Historic Victorian cottage set in rambling 
old-world gardens. Large formal herb 
garden. Wide range of herbs and cottage 
garden perennials grown on_ premises. 
Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, jams and jellies, 
seeds, etc. Cottage and herb gardens 
designed. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


FORGET-ME-NOT COTTAGE _ Display 
garden and nursery specialising in herbs and 
cottage plants. Open 10 am to 4 pm 
weekends only Nov to May. 7 Stanhope St, 
Daylesford, Vic. 3460. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


WOODLAND GARDENS Illawarra H’way, 
Moss Vale, NSW 2577; tel (048) 68.3508. 
Wholesale growers of quality perennials and 
shrubs. Many uncommon varieties. 
Landscapers welcome. Plants grown to order. 
Contact Chris Hurditch or Geoff Duxfield or 
send 2 x 39c stamps for current list. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 
different courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 


_ gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 


roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. 
Tel (03) 736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


60 NEW VARIETIES 
New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee 
Plant, Insect Repellants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 
Send $5.80.for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 


how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 


2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 
plus P&H $2 per order. 
Trade enquiries welcome 
KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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BOOKS, ETC 


RING OF ROSES is a specialist gardening 
bookshop. We offer an extensive collection of 
all that is best in to-day’ publishing on 
horticultural subjects. Particularly exciting 
are the new titles coming through in time for 
the Conference in October. Come and see us 
when in Melbourne, we may surprise you! 
Visit us soon or phone (03) 836.2814. Ring of 
Roses, 90 Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS 
practical books on gardening, interesting 
books on plants and flora. A comprehensive 
list of English language gardening and plant 
books. Send for catalogue to Plant 
Parenthood Books, PO Box 6, Mulgoa, NSW 
2750. 


OLD GARDEN BOOKS. For an exciting new 
list of 200 out of print and hard to find 
garden-related titles send SAE for catalogue 
to Wendy Langton, 3 Lois Ave, Torrens Park, 
SA 5062. 


THE GOURDIAN MAGAZINE all about 
gourds; growing, tips on carving and much 
more; $3.50 per edition including postage, 
free seed and book catalogue. Send today to 
avoid delay: The Gourd Specialists, 187 
George St, East Maitland, NSW 2323. 


TWO HARD TO PROCURE EDNA 
WALLING BOOKS are being offered for sale 
through the Garden Journal. GARDENS IN 
TIME; IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF EDNA 
WALLING, superbly illustrated with over 
200 colour photographs and original plans; 
autographed copies $39.95. COUNTRY 
ROADS - THE AUSTRALIAN ROADSIDE a 
farsighted book on roadside conservation 
illustrated with Edna Walling’s evocative 
black and white photographs; $15.00. 
Christmas package $50.00 for both books, 
free postage. Cheques payable to Churchill/ 
Dixon, Bobundara, Cooma, NSW 2630, tel 
(064) 53.5578. 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS not the football 
version but the real Guernsey, considered by 
many the world’s finest sweater available in 
Australia. Ideal for gardening, they are 
densely knitted in pure wool, resistant to 
wind and water and have been knitted on the 
Channel Island of Guernsey for over 400 
years. Guernsey Knitwear Imports claim the 
Guernsey sweater will outlast any other 
sweater. Guernseys are also ideal for riding, 
fishing, skiing as well as many social 
occasions. The lucky owner will join other 
Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen Elizabeth I, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Nelson's crew. 
Fully imported Guernsey sweaters are 
available to readers of The Australian 
Garden Journal at a special reduced price of 
around $155 for the popular sizes. Call Giles 
Wadham (044) 65.1338 or write to Guernsey 
Knitwear Imports, “Yerrunga’, Kangaroo 
Valley, NSW 2577. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add = charm and 
distinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville Grove, 
NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil Canning, 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 


ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573 


Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington 
Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 
34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose 
holders, bird baths and bronzes. All roses 
and garden furniture for sale. Open Sunday 
and by appointment; phone Belinda 
Winter-Irving on (053) 48.7581. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic 
coated, pack of six which link together. 
Contact M. Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, 
Vic. 3142; tel (03) 241.5033. 


AT RING OF ROSES we are famous for our 
gardening books but we have other pleasures 
for gardeners. We hand dye cotton smocks, 
embroider raffia hats, stock sou“westers and 
gumboots for inclement weather and carry 
stocks of old roses, beguiling cottage plants 
and unusual garden detail. Ring of Roses, 90 
Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. Tel (03) 
836.2814. 


MAIL ORDER 


FOR AUSTRALIA’S FINEST MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane 
Norris Garden Designers on (02) 326.2160. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush 
setting. Recent developments include a 
stream and a new herb garden. Open every 
day of the year. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND 
BREAKFAST near Castlemaine, Vic. in the 
midst of the gardens of the goldfields. 
Bedroom, ensuite, private sitting room with 
open fireplace, set in a garden of old roses, 
herbs. and birds. Mineral springs, forests, 
specialist plant nurseries, restaurants and 
galleries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 
Vic. 3916; tel (059) 89.8387. A large hedge 
maze with 1 km of pathways surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. A recently planted rose 
maze will open this spring. Tearooms offer 
delicious light refreshments. | Open 
weekends, public and government school 
holidays. Weekday group bookings by 
appointment. Closed for the month of August. 
Melway ref 196 A4, ed. 19 256 E4. 19 256 E4. 


EUROPEAN LIVING France, Italy, Britain; 
houses of charm and quality for holiday rent. 
Enchanting selection ranging from converted 
watermills and barns to graceful manors and 
chateaux. Detailed colour-illustrated 
catalogues with prices available (from 


» February); France, England $7.00 each; Italy, 


Scotland, Wales $3.00 each. European 
Living, 28 Cranstons Rd, Dural, NSW 2158; 
tel (02) 651.1830. 


Jenks & Cattell 


The finest quality 
garden tools in 
durable Stainless 
Steel distinctively 
finished in forest 
green and harvest 
gold livery. 


Direct & trade 
enquiries welcome 


CITY & RURAL GARDENERS (AUST) PTY. LTD. 


(FORMERLY BUCHANAN ENTERPRISES) 


675 CANTERBURY ROAD, SURREY HILLS, VICTORIA. 3127 
TELEPHONE: (03) 899 5684 FAX: (03) 899 5687 


Maxicrop 


Multicrop 
VA @) 


cee 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


© NO PLUMBER 

@ NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 

@ EASILY INSTALLED 


© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
@ IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


LL-FOUNTAIN 

KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 

CO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

O DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SuB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 


OC EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


C UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


(] POLYPOND ® — HEAV’ DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 
0 BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 
0 WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 
0 BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 
CO ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
R. 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 
N.S.W. 2045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 
Namezei.ttecstelr teers tiers 
Address-amn ty. ssscfesvitvsrs 


4 HERITAGE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUES PTY, LTD, » 
ee 


Antique Garden Statuary, Chimney Pieces, Stained Glass and Panelled Rooms. 


A pair of 19th century French terracotta figures depicting Ceres and Flora. 
Height (excluding plinth) 1s 4ft Sins. 


OPEN FROM Spam a Wednesday to Sunday. 
0.00am-4.00pm Tuesday. 


Heritage Architectural Antiques Pty. Ltd. 
‘Sutton Farm, Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest, NSW 2577, Australia 
Telephone 048 68 3665 Fax 048 68 3684 


Head Ofc: Architectural Heritage i, Tadington Manor, Taddington, Nr. - Cutsdean, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England GL54 5RY 
_ Telephone: (001144)38 675 414 Fax: (001144) 38 673 aoe 
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° Offering superb Sn =: Creative garden 
quality plants - SS 6s > a design and 
large exotics in ——— : construction 
flower = : > 

We are open 7 

days a week 

9.00 am - 5.30 pm 


Magnificent range 
of garden pots & 
accessories 


Beautifully gift m7 ; eee | \ In association 
wrapped plants i grt FM with 

which can be Fa | epee tna beatae tees Town & Country 
delivered for any a Gardens, 
occasion pia Malvern, Victoria. 


nt HE /\ (op) feeb YA. 1) (3 E R 
197 The Parade 
Norwood S.A. 5067 
Ph. (08) 364 2200 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE e Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) * Maintenance free 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) O Sis) seesernse eels 


e¢ Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES on 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England ao 
benches 
chairs 
tables 


planters 


& & OSs Sp earns a a 4 Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. Berkeley chairs. 
LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 


together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 
Vic. (03) 727 1014 © N.S.W. (02) 809 7520 © Qld. (07) 899 1535 


A.C.T, (06) 280 5022 © W.A. (09) 478 2488 © N.T. (089) 88 2169 Tas. (003) 31 3303 pie 
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The Australian Garden Journal is a_ bi-monthly 
publication devoted to the pursuit of gardening as art, 
science, recreation and profession. 

The annual subscription is $21.00 ($33.00 overseas) 
including postage for one year, or $38.00 ($62.00 overseas) 
for two years. 

Publication months are February, April, June, August, 
October and December. 
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The biennial Echium wildprettii grows to a spectacular and statuesque plant. Photographed 
in a Tasmanian garden in midsummer. 


(photo: by Keva North) 
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Holds Upon Happiness 


“What beautiful hyacinths! I have just learned to love 
a hyacinth.” 

“And how might you learn, by accident or argument?” 

“Your sister taught me; I cannot tell how.” 

“But now you love a hyacinth; so much the better, you 
have learned a new source of enjoyment, and it as well 
to have as many holds upon happiness as possible.” 


(Jane Austen) 


In looking for our own personal holds upon happiness we 
tend to forget those for whom happiness is a tenuous and 
precarious quality; namely those who are, for one reason or 
another, disabled or disadvantaged. 

Margaret Armstrong’s article in this issue on the Kevin 
Heinze Garden Centre - a story of remarkable voluntary 
commitment to helping the handicapped - tells how growing 
and caring for plants can provide a new hold upon happiness 
for these people. A teacher says “we found that if you watered 
this plant and were very nice to it, something amazing 
happened; it would grow. . .and grow. As simple as this may 
sound my students did find it amazing”. 

Another volunteer describes how “a barrow filled with soil 
or a handful of weeds pulled out was an achievement”. Those 
of us who go about our daily tasks, including our gardening, 
unhampered by such constraints may find it hard to 
comprehend the amazement at finding that a plant can be 
made to grow, or the satisfaction at completing what to us 
would be a five minute job. 

Ironically it is, perhaps, these disadvantaged people, with 
their necessarily simplistic approach and__ limited 
application, who come closer to the real essence of 
gardening than those who pontificate on “plant material” 


and “structural elements” and the like, or who prune and 
clip and weed and mow in pursuit of what is seen to be 
fastidious excellence. I leaned towards this view as I read 
Jean Galbraith’s enchanting “A Garden Lover’s Journal” 
reviewed in this issue. Jean’s garden, which is her world, is a 
place of enchantment, wonderment, joy and inspiration. 
There is joy in every unfolding event, wonder at the unity of 
nature; “in spring life blossoms on every side, a symphony 
whose whole complexity one cannot follow”; “in autumn all 
things seem possible in the garden”; the first daffodil 
bloomed on the last day of July, and the next day a blackbird 
sang at dawn. As Jane Austen’s lady found a new source of 
enjoyment in a hyacinth, as the students at the Kevin Heinze 
Centre found amazement at seeing a plant grow, so did Jean 
Galbraith at seeing a snowdrop for the first time. It is, 
perhaps, the simple everyday wonders of nature that provide 
the most enduring holds upon happiness. 


TIM NORTH 


ce SS a aa 
We Have Moved... 


But not far. In fact about five metres, from Shop 3 to Shop 5 
at the same street number. Our new premises give us almost 
80% more floor space, much needed for our rapidly growing 
ancillary operations, Gardentours and Highlands School of 
Horticulture. Our phone number and fax number are 
unchanged, as is our post office box number. 
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Karina Harris and Neil Hobbs 


Karina Harris and Neil Hobbs are landscape architecture 
graduates from Canberra College of Advanced Education. 
After a short period working for landscape offices in Sydney 
they formed their own practice in 1985. 

Much of their work has been residential projects in 
Sydney, covering a variety of styles, from “period” gardens to 
their interpretation of “contemporary” garden design. In 
addition to their work in Sydney they have completed 
Projects in Braidwood (see this journal Vol 6, No 3, 
Feb/March 1987), Canberra, Bowral and Welby in the 
Southern Highlands, Wentworth Falls, Blackheath and 
Mount Victoria in the Blue Mountains, and a 40 hectare 
landscape surrounding a homestead at Molong, in the 
Central Tablelands of New South Wales. 

Their design philosophy leans heavily on analysis, and 
calls for clear, uncluttered lines and forms which can be 
achieved through a wide range of planting styles and 
materials. However, these must respond to the site and its 
Capacity and avoid conflict with the surroundings. 


David Murray 


David Murray graduated B.Sc with first-class honours in 
Botany from the University of Sydney in 1964, and gained his 
Ph.D from the same University in 1969. He is both a botanist 
and a biochemist, a rare combination these days but normal 
in the last century, when botany was more closely allied to 
pharmacology. 

Dr Murray is an authority on seed biology, with five books 
to his credit; his latest book is “The Biology of Seed 
Irradiation”. 

He is a Fellow of the Linnean Society of London and a 
Director of the Australian Flora Foundation. He also 
represents the Australian Conservation Foundation on the 
Consumers’ Health Forum. His home is in Wollongong, on 
the New South Wales south coast. 
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Calendar of Events 


Conference on the Future of the Australian Flora 

Campus Conference Centre, University of New England, 
Armidale, NSW, from 15th to 18th February 1990. This 
Conference will bring together leading professionals from a 
Wide spectrum of government and environmental 
Organizations to predict what the future holds for our native 
forests and flora. 
Garden Week’90 

At Burnley Gardens, Melbourne, from toth to 18th March 
1990. 
Sydney Garden Festival 

At Darling Harbour, from 18th to 22nd April 1990. 


Harvest Picnic 
The 1990 Harvest Picnic will be held at Werribee Park, 
30 minutes drive from the centre of Melbourne, on 25th 
ebruary 1990. This will be the third Harvest Picnic, a 
Premier food and beverage festival which acts as a showcase 
for the variety and quality of Australian produce. Families 
will be able to picnic on Victorian cheeses, Tasmanian 
Smoked ocean trout, exotic fruits, vegetables and meats, on 


the lawns of the 19th century mansion, now managed as a 
metropolitan park by the Board of Works. 
Florimart, Padua, Italy 

19th to 21st February 1990. 
Hortiazur, Ollioles, South France 

Recently expanded to an international event of flowers, 
plants and equipment, 24th to 26th February 1990. 
Festival of Flowers, Old St Paul’s, Wellington, 
New Zealand 

23rd March 1990. 
Nurserymen’s Annual Conference 

Annual Conference of the Nursery Industry of Australia, 
Beaufort Hotel, Darwin, 28th April to sth May 1990. 
International Garden Festival, Osaka, Japan 

2oth April to 31st October 1990. 
Garden Show at Alexandra Palace, London 

2oth to 22nd April 1990. 
Plant Propagators’ Conference 

International Plant Propagators’ Conference, Perth, WA, 
31st May to 3rd June 1990. 
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Bizarre Bulbs 


by Bruce J. Knight 


Has anyone ever written a treatise on the pyschology of 
collecting, sifting and analysing the motives for the gathering 
of an array of rag dolls, pottery owls or African violets ? Is 
collecting a philosophical quest for understanding and order 
in a seemingly disorderly universe, is it sheer acquisitiveness, 
an outlet for the braggadocio, perhaps a social ploy 
providing common ground on which to meet others? 

All these and more perhaps. But what then inspires the 
collector to go one step further, to obtain and treasure plants 
that stab, sting, strangle, stink and poison, or are just 
downright strange? 

In this pyschology where do we stand, those of us with a 
fascination for the odd, the curious, the bizarre - in the field 
of Abnormal Pyschology? 

Personally, I think this fascination with curiosities is a 
healthy sign, an indication of an acceptance that life is not all 
neat, beautiful and predictable packages, a_ grateful 
acknowledgment that Nature always has a few tricks up her 
sleeve to surprise us. Healthy too in that it shows an ability to 
see beyond that conventionality which turns a suburban 
stroll into a non-stop instant replay of pink azaleas and 
standard roses, or grevilleas and purple tibouchinas, or 
whatever your district’s horticultural cliche may be. The 
plants mentioned are all attractive and worth cultivating, the 
blinkered attitude which sees them planted almost 
exclusively is not. Frequently the comment “why on earth 
would you want to grow that!” indicates not that the collector 
has ventured to the extremes of the extraordinary but that the 
viewer is blind to a beauty that has not been pointed out to 
him or her in some glossy magazine. 

Maybe I am right, or maybe I am indulging in 
self-justification, for as a collector of bulbs I must confess to 
having a fair share of oddities in my care, and I intend to 
peddle something of their appeal to you. 

Lachenalia are one of my main interests. With a few 
exceptions, on first contact they are not big enough or showy 
enough to arouse much enthusiasm in the average gardener. 
However, familiarity soon reveals the charm of most: delicate 
shapes, subtle colours and perfumes. But why Lachenalia 


barkeriana? It is small and dowdy; its scm multifoliate 
rosette with a central tuft of whitish flowers will not survive in 
the garden but requires careful container care. It appeals to 
me as a Lachenalia fan because it doesn’t look like a 
Lachenalia, it is one of a small group of rare multi-leaved 
species, is named in honour of the major worker on the 
genus, is small and neat, and I have been able to make it feel 


at home. The flowers, tucked down in the centre of the plant 
are not eye-catching or even long lasting but when it fruits 
the peduncles elongate as it ripens so that the seeds are 
deposited just beyond mother’s skirts. I like it. 

Massonia depressa is a near relative, also an inhabitant 
of dry sandy places in South Africa. It is content with two 
leaves but these are rocm long, oval and ground hugging. It is 
an unusual leaf arrangment which very effectively traps light 
rains or morning dews and channels the much needed 
moisture directly to the soil around the bulb. A large shaving 
brush tuft of white, pink or red flowers sits closely in the 
centre of the plant. Although the specific name “depressa” 
refers to the prostrate leaves: and not the plant’s emotional 
state it does have the charming melancholy of a cocker 
spaniel 

Another relative is Whiteheadia bifolia, also with large 
oval dew-trap leaves. Its flowers are composed only of a few 
greenish stamens hidden under large greenish bracts, but 
the inflorescence as a whole resembles a Chinese pagoda in 
my childhood copy of “Alladin and His Magic Lamp”. 

While dealing with Planning and Design, mention must 
be made of Antholyza ringens, a popular curiosity for many 
years. The untidy scarlet flowers which bestow the generic 
title of “flower in a rage” are carried on a side branch of the 
inflorescence, the extended main axis of which is quite bare 
and provides a porch for pollinating birds. The purpose of 
this structure is probably not what one imaginative boy 
suggested, “so that the birds don’t have to stand on the hot 
sand”, but more likely to prevent the avian visitors stomping 
over the flowers as they feed. 

‘Two other South Africans deserve mention; Boophane 
disticha and Gladiolus lilaceus. 

Boophane is a large and highly ornamental Amaryllid 
with arching fluted leaves and a compact umbel of pinkish 
flowers. It is, however, a dangerous beauty as its generic 
name “Ox Killer” indicates. Nor can it be admired for too 
long at close quarters if one wishes to avoid sore eyes and a 
headache. Despite these fearsome qualities it was and is 
much used medicinally in its home country as a treatment 
for boils and some skin diseases, as a treatment for hysteria 
(by sleeping on it, not by eating it), as a styptic and as a 
dressing after circumcision. Less therapeutically, the 
Bushmen used it as one of the ingredients in their arrow 
poison. 

The more nervous gardener should perhaps settle for 
Gladiolus liliaceus as his or her conversation piece. An 

Turn to Page 107 
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Plants and Gardens of Southern India 
by David Murray 


PartI- Karnataka 


Karnataka is the modern state encompassing the former 
kingdom of Mysore. Following the Muslim invasion of the 
14th century, the government of this region has changed 
hands many times. The last of the Muslim rulers, Hyder Ali 
and his son Tippu Sultan, kept the British at bay from 1760 
until the death of Tippu Sultan at Shrirangapattana in 1799. 
At this time Edward Clive, son of Robert Clive, was 
Governor of Madras. 

Following the defeat of Tippu’s French mercenaries, the 
British kept direct control for more than 40 years before 
reinstating the Maharajahs of Mysore. After independence in 
1947, the last Maharajah became Governor. 


The Lal Bagh 

The Lal Bagh in Bangalore, at an altitude of 3,000 feet, is 
regarded as the richest and most beautiful botanical garden 
in Karnataka. The name means “red garden”, and was given 
by Hyder Ali to reflect the original profusion of red roses and 
other red-flowering plants. Hyder Ali developed the Lal 
Bagh as a royal retreat and orchard. It occupied 45 acres, and 
plants were brought from Delhi, Lahore and Malabar. 

In 1797 Tippu Sultan sent ambassadors to Mauritius and 
South Africa. They returned with 20 chests of seeds and 


cuttings, which provided many plants incorporated into the 
gardens. With the arrival of the British the Lal Bagh came 
into the possession of a Major Waugh, described as a 
“military botanist”. In 1819 Major Waugh ceded the gardens 
to the Marquis of Hastings, Governor General of India. 


In 1856 the Lal Bagh became the State Botanical Gardens. 
Another 40 acres were added and ownership was transferred 
to the Maharajah of Mysore in 1881. The development of the 
gardens became the responsibility of a succession of staff 
brought out from Kew Gardens, including a Mr Cameron 
(1874 to 1908). During 1918 all the plants were labelled for the 
first time. This explains the cautious “supposed to have been 
planted by Tippu Sultan” included in the labels on some of 
the oldest mango ‘trees. Nowadays the gardens occupy 240 
acres, and include many thousands of different plants. 


One of the trees venerated by Buddhists as well as Hindus 
is the Peepul or Bhodhi tree (Ficus religiosa, Moraceae). 


This is a long lived species, capable of reaching an age of at 
least 2,000 years. Under a Peepul tree, Bhudda received 
enlightment. The heart shaped leaves are collected, 
skeletonised and painted, both in India and China. Hindu 
women wishing for a baby boy are supposed to walk around 


The Lal Bagh Horticultural 
Exhibition Building. The 
foundation stone was laid by 
ARH Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales on 30th November 1889 


the trunk 108 times, but I did not see anyone availing 
themselves of this opportunity. 
Another important Indian Ficus is the Banyan tree, Ficus 


benghalensis. This species sends down aeriel roots, which 
form solid archways across roads in the countryside. One 
famous banyan tree is a half-mile in circumference 
(Macoboy, 1979). 


The Brindavan Gardens 

India first produced hydro-electric power in 1902. This 
project involved damming the Cauvery River, with a dam 
more than a mile in length, completed in 1923. The area 
beneath this huge Krishnaraja Sagar dam was converted into 
spacious gardens, inspired by the Maharajah’s visit to 
Europe. The fountains, pathways, lawns and flower beds of 
Brindavan are modelled on Versailles. Although not 
important botanically, these gardens are extremely popular. 
In the evenings a “sound and light” spectacle is held. 


Mysore Zoological Gardens 

These gardens were planned by the Maharajahs of 
Mysore as gardens first, and a place for keeping birds and 
animals second. The result rivals anything anywhere in the 
world. Large animals such as elephants and rhinoceros have 
spacious enclosures, with abundant shade. Tigers likewise 
have a choice of sun or shade, on islands surrounded by 
moats and walls. The pride of the collection is a rare “white” 
tiger, an albino form even scarcer than the ordinary tiger, 
which is now rare enough. 


<— A banyan tree 


Brindavan Gardens, on the 
banks of the Cauvery River, 
about 20 km from Mysore 


Suburban Gardens 

The trees that I encountered most often as street trees or 
in front gardens were both introduced to India - the coconut 
palm (Cocos nucifera) and the “May flower” (Delonix 
regia). The coconut is also grown as a major crop, for food, 
drink, fibre and oil. The May flower, also known as the Royal 
Poinciana or Flame of the Forest, is a native of Madagascar, 
and could have been brought to India by the Portuguese. It 
propagates easily from seed. The name “May flower” simply 
indicates the time of year that it flowers abundantly. 
Bougainvillea, originally from Brazil, has been popular as a 
house decoration for some time. Its use in 1895 was recorded 
by Winston Churchill (1930) and can probably be traced to 


May Flower (Delonix regia) 


Mysore Zoological Gardens; and 
temple, view towards Chamundi 
Hill 


the Portuguese. The showy bracts are not petals. A nice effect 
is obtained by planting varieties with different and 
contrasting shades. 
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The home of Dr M.C.S. Sastry in Mysore. Note the use of two 
varieties of Bougainvillea as an archway. The trees in the front garden 
include fackfruit (Artocarpus heterophyllus) 
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Harvesting the Bookshelf, Part 2 


by Jo-Ann C. Burke 


On sunny days the garden beckons, and one tends to have 
a guilty feeling if spending such days reading. 

Dismal weather, however, provides the ideal opportunity 
to enjoy some favoured garden literature. “Flowers and 
Herbs of Love” by Roy Genders (Darton, Longman and 
Todd, London 1978) is a slim paperback between whose 
covers the reader can learn how to make a garden of love; a 
garden that can be enjoyed in the evenings when 
night-scented flowers are perfuming the air. 

Read about the wildflowers that for centuries have been 
used in love potions and charms; four-leaf clover, the humble 
daisy, the lovely blue cornflower (Centaurea cyanus) . 

Roses, lemon balls, borage, clematis, violets; they’re all 
here. And so many more. Interspersed are numerous love 
quotations from times long past which are sure to delight the 
romantics among us. 

It is interesting that many of the herbs and flowers of love 
described in this book are the ones returning to popularity 
with the resurgence of interest in cottage gardens. But, after 
all, aren’t gardens tangible expressions of love? 

At a book sale I found a small anthology (62 pages) 
entitled “A Gift of Flowers”; photograms by Frances Berrill, 
Selection and design by Helen Exley (Exley Publications, 
UK. 1983). ; 

The book contains a selection of flower poems and prose 
that is delightful. Excerpts from “The White Peacock” and 


“The Rainbow” by D.H. Lawrence, and from “Endymion” 
by John Keats. 

There are lovely poems about, of all things, dandelions. 
Richard Church writes of “... a round-faced golden joy/with 
tips of flame...” and in Linda Pastan’s “Wildflowers” her 
dandelions are “... round suns rising in April...”. Weeds? 
Certainly, but what joy to view them this way. These recalled 
memories of a paddock in my young days that, as far as the 
eye could see, was a carpet of round-faced golden suns. 

Illustrations have been done by a very unusual process. 
Instead of taking and printing photographs in the usual way, 
Frances Berrill placed her pattern of flowers and seeds 
directly in her enlarger’s mounting and produced prints 
directly onto light-sensitive photographic paper. The results 
are delicate images with an enchanting, ethereal quality 
about them. 

Ninette Dutton was born and educated in Adelaide. Her 
books include “Wildflower Journeys”, “A Wildflower 
Journal” and “Portrait of a Year”, as well as the one discussed 
below. 

“An Australian Wildflower Diary” is a slim volume of 64 
pages which is sure to fascinate lovers of poetry as well as of 
wildflowers (Rigby Publishers 1982). 

The author’s charming watercolour paintings span the 
four seasons, one for each month of the year. She states that 


Bizarre Bulbs — (from Page 102) 


attractive and easily grown plant, its flowers by day are 
virtually scentless and reddish brown in colour, but come 
evening (or if shaded during the day) exude a strong sweet 
fragrance and turn to blue or mauve. This change indicates a 
teliance on night time pollinators, but since day-flying 
Insects also visit the flowers one can only conclude that the 
Plantis, to be polite, a workaholic. 


I don’t know of any bulbs that sting or strangle, but there 
are a few that are spiky and quite a few that are real stinkers. 
For the best, or worst, of these we must go to the Aroids. 

‘Two species that are reasonably easy to obtain are the 
Voodoo Lily (Sauromatum venosum) and the Dragon 
Arum (Dracunculus vulgaris). The livid fleshy 
inflorescences last only a few days (one way or another) and 
Produce an odour that is indescribably vile. Both plants have 
Unusual and attractive foliage but I doubt that is why most 
People decide to buy them. 

Dracunculus makes its presence known up to 15 metres 
away, can be located in gardens by the column of flies and 
Carrion beetles hovering overhead, is described in my bulb 


list as having “the odour of a dead dog” and sells out every 
season! 

Despite vast arid and seasonally dry areas Australia is 
surprisingly poor in bulbous plants, so almost any Australian 
bulb may rate as a curiosity. Our best stinkers both come 
from Queensland. The Scrub Arum (Typhonium brownii) - 
is an attractive aroid growing in wet forest and at the 
rainforest edge. It has a memorable pong at close quarters. 
The champion I have yet to meet; Crinum pestilentis is 
restricted to a few inland watercourses where at eventide its 
white flowers exude a fragrance so exotic that even hardened 
Aussies have been known to chuck up on the spot. I’d love to 
have a bulb or two. 

Well, I don’t know if P’ve convinced you of the charm of 
these curious characters, but next time you are browsing 
through a bulb list bear them in mind - they sure do make a 
change from daffodils! 


Note 

Bruce Knight is proprietor of The Botanist Nursery, 16 
Victor Close, Green Point, NSW 2250 which specialises in 
rare and unusual bulbs, with the emphasis on South African 
species. 
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for her the poems “... enhance the value of the plants” for 
which she cares so strongly. 

Poems date from the early 1800s to the present and are by 
such diverse poets as Adam Lindsay Gordon, James 
McAuley, Geoffrey Dutton, John Shaw Neilson and one of 
my own particular favourites, Judith Wright. 

Dorothea McKellar’s (of “I Love a Sunburnt Country”) 
poem “Australian Autumn” begins “This is the gentlest 
season of the year. 

From mists of pearl and gold 

The slow sweet days unfold ...” 

The reader experiences an overwhelming sense of 
tranquility. 

This is decidedly a book to be read and enjoyed in a 
favoured garden spot! 

In an entirely different vein is “Gardening; A Gardener’s 
Dictionary” by Henry Beard and Roy McKie (Workman 
Publishing Company, New York 1982). 

Information can be found within its pages, but mostly it is 
a humorous, irreverent look at gardeners and gardens. Did 
you know that furrows are “horizontal lines on the forehead 
of a gardener”? Or, directed to “harrowing” you learn that 
this is “the type of gardening experience that produces 
furrows!” 

“Node” is described as “Portion of the anatomy of hay 
fever sufferers ... affected by pollen in the atmosphere” and 
“seed” is listed as “highly nutritional form of bird food sold 
in handsome packets with colourful pictures of flowers and 
vegetables”. You will never look at your garden in quite the 
same way again! 

Some old and new ideas for “exploiting the subtle scents 
of a country garden” are contained in “A Book of Pot-pourri” 
by Gail Duff (Orbis Publishing Ltd, London 1985). 
Traditional pot-pourris of all kinds are described. There are 
recipes for scented candles, pomanders, sleep pillows; a 
range of natural beauty preparations that include baths, bath 
oils, and creams. Also included is a section about thé 
fragrant garden and what to grow there. 

Scattered throughout are interesting centuries-old 
quotations, as well as historic uses of flowers and herbs. 

The visual beauty of Cherry Denman’s floral garlands 
illustrating each page makes this book a joy just to look at, 
even without delving into the wealth of knowledge contained 
between its covers. , 

Bromeliads often tend to have a certain mystique about 
them, in much the same way as orchids. 

Just as orchids can be - and often are - grown successfully 
by hobby enthusiasts, so too are bromeliads. Often the hobby 
grower combines the growing of broms and orchids with 
much fulfilment. 

Gardeners interested in these fascinating air plants will 
gain much pleasure from “The Colourful Bromeliads” by 
Victoria Padilla (Bromeliad Society Inc., Los Angeles 1981). 
Essentially this is a book of pictures; text complements the 
colour illustrations. It covers plant descriptions, habitat and 
some cultural hints. Its main concern is to present in 


pictorial form the greatly diverse beauty of the bromeliad 
family. 

Can one become ecstatic over a potato, Savoy cabbage or 
sweet corn? Indeed one can! Usually I’m not given to buying 
cookery books, but the dust jacket of “Fruits of the Earth” is 
a definite “grabber”. The painting by Graham Rust takes the 
eye over a vegetable garden layout. One glimpses tiny birds, a 
glasshouse wall, a wheelbarrow, with hills in the distance. In 
the foreground is a shell filled with Nature’s bounty - 
cabbage, turnips, cauliflower, potatoes. 

“Fruits of the Earth” is by Adrian Bailey (first published 
by Michael Joseph, London 1986, this edition produced and 
designed by Savitri Books, London 1986). 

Adrian Bailey, ex-food writer of Harpers and Queen 
magazine, has compiled a cook book as appealing to the eye 
as to the palate. As well as illustrations by the author there are 
others by watercolourist Graham Rust, trained in New York 
and London. His commissioned works include book 
illustrations, portraits of country houses and murals. 

Fennel, carrots, egg plant, celery, red beet, even the 
humble brown onion; all lifted from the “ho-hum” boring 
vegetables to works of art. 

I doubt whether I'll ever cook many items from this 
culinary treasure. Then again, who knows? Rather, my 
pleasure lies in the contemplation of the lovely colour 
illustrations. 

Because of the interesting recipes I gave a copy to a newly 
married granddaughter, and was delighted by her response. 
She was captivated by the illustrations to such a degree the 
recipes ran a poor second! This is in no way detracting from 
the recipes, which range from European cuisine to Indian 
and Far Eastern Dishes. How pleasant that such a gift can 
please senses other than those of taste and smell. 

“Shakespeare’s Flowers” by Jessica Kerr, illustrated by 
Anne Ophelia Dowden (Kestrel Books, first published 1969 
under Longman Young Books imprint, 9th imprint 1979) is 
an artistic book which “... combines fascinating lore and 
glorious pictures to re-create the gardens and meadows of 
Elizabethan England”. 

It is said that Shakespeare liked to use flowers as images. 
‘To illustrate his ideas about people, their appearance, actions 
and character. In particular “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “The Winter’s Tale” illustrate his preoccupation with 
flowers. 

Shakespeare lived in a time of great superstition, a time 
when there was a widespread belief in love potions, omens, 
witches, fairies, poison brews. “Hamlet” had its ghost, 
“Macbeth” its three witches, and who can forget Puck in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”? 

This book leads the reader along the paths of folk-lore 
and enchantment; it tells of magic potions and charms, some 
harmful, some healing. On every page are the colourful, 
talented botanical drawings by the artist. Carnations, lady 
smock, cuckoo-bud (buttercup), Madonna lily, musk rose; 
far too many to name all here. On herbs, for example: 

“Here’s flowers for you; Hot lavender, mints, savoury, 
marjoram”. (“The Winter’s Tale”). 
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The Sundial 
of Human 
Involvement 


The first of its kind in Australia, the Sundial of Human 
Involvement, technically an analemmatic sundial, is now a 
feature at the Mount Annan Botanic Gardens, south of 
Sydney. The sundial is dedicated to Winifred 
Macarthur-Onslow and was a gift to the Gardens from her 
daughters. It was officially opened in May last year and was 
designed and constructed by Dr Margaret Folkard and John 
Ward, of the Adelaide-based firm Sundials Australia. This 
firm makes scientifically accurate sundials for any given 
latitude and longditude in any shape, size or style required. 

To find the time with an analemmatic sundial you stand 
on a large block with a figure-of-eight shape, known as an 
analemma, which has the days and the months marked 
around it. Taking your position according to the date your 
Shadow then points to the hour, which in the case of the 
Mount Annan sundial is marked on twelve basalt blocks 
arranged in an arc in front of the analemma. If you are not 
tall enough for your shadow to reach the marker rocks, you 
raise your arms in front of you until the shadow is as long as it 
can be. 
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Gardens in Bloom: 
Jocelyn Brown and 
her Sydney 
Gardens of the ’30s 
and "40s 


by Helen Proudfoot; published by 
Kangaroo Press, 1989; recommended 
retail price $29.95 

reviewed by Howard Tanner 

For years now Jocelyn Brown’s name 
has cropped up in conversation as 
“Sydney’s answer to Edna Walling”. 
Given the small number of surviving 
examples of her work in Sydney, it was 
difficult to evaluate this claim and 
accordingly to assess her true 
importance. 

This hint of something — special 
encouraged me, in the early ’70s, to visit 
the property Blue Mist, at Killara, and to 
interview her husband, Alfred Brown, an 
architect and town planner, at Appin 
Waters. Alfred Brown (1893 to 1976), with 
an eye to posterity, had written a relatively 
primitive text on Jocelyn Brown’s work 
for publication, but the project would not 
gel. Perhaps it was a decade too early. 
Also he had not considered Jocelyn 
Brown’s writings, paintings and ink 
drawings, and as a result the depth of her 
ability remained unclear. 

To Helen Proudfoot fell the task of 
developing this manuscript and 
breathing life into the career and times of 
Jocelyn Brown (1898 to 1971). The 
relatively mean, conservative years of the 
30s and °4os in Australia, and their 
nullifying effect on the expensive, large 
scale creative arts - architecture, 
landscape, sculpture - clearly denied 
substantial expression to many 
professional lives, and Alfred and Jocelyn 
Brown were no exceptions. 

During the ’30s Jocelyn Brown began 
to move beyond her training in 
commercial art to create a number of 
gardens, either as a setting for houses 
designed or altered by Alfred Brown, or 
as individual designs for a small group of 
discerning clients. 

For the well-to-do and the well 
connected this period saw _ the 
dominance of neo-Georgianism and the 


“Rule of Taste” in Sydney. Hardy Wilson 
and Professor Leslie Wilkinson had 
triumphed as arbiters of this taste, and 
“National ‘Trust white” and _ the 
fashionable regime of John Mansfield, 
Helen Blaxland and the Jamiesons were 
to follow. 

The Browns were, by 1940, on the 
edge of this circle, having completed 
and published their handsome 
Mediterranean villa at Killara, with its 
fine courtyard, terrace and lake, but their 
departure, in 1945, for The Hermitage at 
The Oaks, and later Appin Waters, 
generally precluded their participation in 
the post-war recovery, and the trend 
towards more generous and rewarding 
projects. For Jocelyn Brown the 
exceptions were two country gardens; 
Checkers at Cargo and Coolibah at 
Young. 

Now that her gardens at Fountains at 
Killara and Wandanian at Turramurra 
are shorn of their larger settings, St 
Aubins at Scone is simplified, and Blue 
Mist at Killara is demolished, one has to 
rely on Greenwood at St Ives and 
Coolibah at Young for a true impression 
of Jocelyn Brown’s tastes and aspirations. 
The subtle vistas and architectural 
highlights amidst the banks of flowering 
plants and shrubs show true discernment 
and understatement. 

We are fortunate that Helen Proudfoot 
has included an ample selection of 
Jocelyn Brown’s gardening articles and 
related line drawings and photographs, 
since they more fully convey her design 
philosophies and interests. The early 
colour photographs are remarkable and 
reveal her exceptional skill as a 
plantsman and her great love of flowers. 

Through her pieces in “The Home” 
magazine and the example of Fountains 
she was able to influence a whole 
generation of east coast gardens, where 
natural rock embankments were used to 
generate features - rock pools, fieldstone 
walls, sandstone flagged terraces and 
hardy lawns set with stepping stones, all 
with native trees and bush as a backdrop 
to exotic planting. 

This is an important book because it 
joins Peter Watts’ “The Gardens of Edna 
Walling” (1981) as a key text on 20th 
century landscape design in Australia. As 


such it is an important addition to any 
serious gardening library. Alas, Jocelyn 
Brown is no Vita Sackville West, nor is 
Helen Proudfoot a Jane Brown. 
Somehow one never quite understands 
how the Browns managed their lives; 
there are some unstated ingredients in 
the equation. 

Yet the book is a fine effort, given the 
innate limitations of the available 
material and of those times. Despite a 
mean type face it is nicely produced and 
allows for an enjoyable delving into the 
recent past. 

(Howard Tanner is a Sydney architect 
and landscape consultant who has 
written three books on Australian 
landscape history and design). 


Lilacs; the Genus 
Syringa 


by Father John L. Fiala; published by 
Christopher Helm, 1988; 
recommended retail price $75.00 
reviewed by Tim North 

Father Fiala has been working with 
lilacs, as well as many other flowering 
plants, for more than 45 years. In writing 
this book he has, in his own words, “been 
engaged for a little more than Io years in 
a labor of love. I have tried to write all 
about what might interest anyone who 
loves lilacs”. 

It certainly is an impressive work. 
There are 266 pages, innumerable quite 
stunning colour plates; five appendices 
which include a list of all lilac hybridizers 
and originators up to 1988; a I4-page 
bibliography; both a general index and 
an index of persons. 

It is both a scholarly and a practical 
work. It includes vignettes on many of the 
famous plant hunters of the last century; 
David, Wilson, Rock, Forrest, Farrer and 
others. It describes all 23 species of the 
genus as well as countless hybrids and 
cultivars and provides a concise guide to 
their nomenclature. There is an 
interesting and erudite chapter on colour, 
detailed directions on planting, pruning, 
propagation, rejuvenating old lilacs, pest 
and disease control, landscaping with 
lilacs, suitable companion plants (and 
one can only be envious of the range of 
cultivars of dogwoods, crab apples, 
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paeonies, cherries, etc that seem to be 
available to American gardeners). The 
author warns against buying plants that 
have been grafted on to privet or 
common lilac; he discusses tissue culture 
of lilacs and the use of colchicine to 
induce polyploidy. 

At $75 it is clearly a luxury. But anyone 
who has a keen interest in cold climate 
plants, their history and development, 
will be tempted to buy this outstanding 
book. 


Monet’s Passion 


by Elizabeth Murray; published by 
Pomegranate Artbooks, San 
Francisco; distributed in Australia by 
Boobook Publications Pty Ltd, PO 
Box 238 Balgowlah, New South 
Wales; recommended retail price 
$39.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 

The author spent a year working at 
Giverney, so she is able to describe in 
detail and at first hand the development 
and maintenance of this famous garden. 
Monet spent the last 20 years of his life 
painting what he had created there, and 
the book starts with an account of how he 
created living pictures with flowers. This 
is followed by more than 50 colour 
Pictures of the garden as it exists to-day. 

Elizabeth Murray measured each part 
of the garden and her data was then 
transferred into full colour illustrations 
by Heather O’Connor. The four garden 
plans - The Island Flower Bed, the Petite 
Allee, the Double Monochromatic 
Borders, and the Water Garden - are 
presented with transparent overlays with 
Suggestions for seasonal plantings. In this 
way Elizabeth Murray gives us ideas from 
Monet’s garden that we can translate or 
adapt to our own gardens; ideas such as 
Succession planting by weaving annuals 
and bulbs into perennial borders, using 
borrowed landscape to increase the 
visual size, or large blocks of 
monochromatic colour, specific colours 
to increase the atmospheric effects of mist 
Or sunlight, or reflections of the sky and 
landscape on the surface of water as a 
design pattern. 


Finally, she gives us a list of plants 
Originally used by Monet in the garden, 
and brief cultural notes. 

This is an unusual and beautifully 
Produced book that is full of interest. 


The Natural 
Garden 


by Ken Druse; published by Clarkson 
N. Potter Inc, New York; distributed 
in Australia by Lothian Books; 
recommended retail price $75.00. 
reviewed by Tim North 

This book opens with a _ bold 
statement; the first chapter proclaims that 
it is about “The New American 
Landscape”. There is nothing new, of 
course, about a natural garden; William 
Robinson was expounding the idea 100 
years ago and in our own country it has 
been very capably covered by Suzanne 
Price in her book “The Urban 
Woodland”. 

Ken Druse, a former editor of the 
American “Garden Design” magazine, 
does however take the idea somewhat 
further. At last year’s Garden Design 
conference in Melbourne considerable 
interest was shown in the work of James 
van Sweden and his partner Wolfgang 
Oehme; many who attended that 
conference will have vivid memories of 
some of the pictures that van Sweden 
showed. Ken Druse follows closely the 
van Sweden path, especially in his 
advocacy of ornamental grasses and 
“meadow” gardens. 

He divides his Natural Garden into 
three main areas; the Inner, the 
In-between and the Outer ‘Areas. The 
Inner is the most formal, a private space 
for relaxation and entertainment; the 
In-between is the view from this “core” 
space, with more ambitious plantings 
and broad sweeps of colour; the Outer is 
the wildest part, in many cases 
woodland, or possibly meadow. The 
emphasis naturally is on low 
maintenance through plants being used 
as they grow in nature; shrubs, for 
example are pruned minimally or not at 
all, annuals are encouraged to self sow. 

This Natural Garden can take many 
forms and incorporate many traditional 
features, even swimming pools. Bulbs, 
ground covers arid perennials, including 
grasses, play major parts. 

While the book deals with a concept 
that is, perhaps, not as revolutionary as 
the title of its opening chapter suggests, it 
is, nonetheless, stimulating reading. The 


colour photos are stunning, especially: 


those of the selected American gardens 
which show different treatments of the 


basic theme (two of these were designed 

by Oehme and van Sweden). The 

inclusion of detailed plant lists for each 

make this section particularly valuable. 
Strongly recommended. 


Leisurely 


Gardening 


by Nigel Colborn; published by 
Christopher Helm, 1989; 
recommended retail price $32.95 
reviewed by Tim North 

Nigel Colborn, now a journalist by 
profession, admits to having two and a 
half acres of “manicured” garden of more 
than 3,000 different plants. Furthermore 
he opens this to the public regularly 
during spring and summer. Apart from a 
man who mows the lawn he does all the 
work himself, almost all of it at weekends. 

The secret is what the French call 
“laissez-faire”. Translated literally into 
English it means “let act”, or “let it do its 
own thing”. Of course it’s not quite as 
easy as that, you have to control the input 
and there are still a few tiresome chores 
that have to be done. 

Laissez-faire gardening is largely a 
matter of common sense tempered with 
compromise. But some of Nigel 
Colborn“s ideas are less obvious. For 
example his idea of a gravel garden; 
flexible and labour saving. Annuals help 
to reduce the work load because they 
replenish their own stocks without much 
effort on your part. Rock gardens and 
roses can both be fitted into the 
laissez-faire garden if you go about it the 
right way and choose the right plants. 
Bulbs are excellent laissez-faire plants. 
Lawn care has to be a compromise | 
between total neglect and _ the 
over-conscientious. 

The book ends with a plant list which, 
since it is intended for Northern 
Hemisphere gardeners, is not altogether 
appropriate for us. But there is a wealth of 
common sense, and some original ideas, 
in this book which all those who struggle 
to maintain a standard should read. 


A Garden Lover's 
Journal, 1943-1946 


by Jean Galbraith; published by Five 
Mile Press, 1989; recommended retail 
price $39.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 
There is a magic and timelessness 
Turn to Page 112 
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The Story of a Retired Nurseryman 
by Bert Allsop 


Looking back now more than sixty years to when I first 
began my training to become a qualified nurseryman I 
thought it would be interesting to write about those early 
days and the nurseries I was employed in. 

Leaving school at the age of 14, it was my ambition to 
become a nurseryman since even before leaving school I was 
interested in growing flower and vegetable seedlings in the 
back garden of our home in “partnership” with my twin 
brother, who was as keen as I was at that age. We used to sell 
them in bundles of 12 plants or more, by hawking them 
around the district on Saturdays in a four-wheel truck made 
for us by our father, for the large sum of threepence a bundle 
for vegetables and sixpence a bundle for flower seedlings. It 
was fun, and it earned us a little pocket money. 

As I write I have an older brother who was also a 
nurseryman all his working life and owned his own nursery 
in later years before retiring. I think that it was he being in the 
trade first that helped me to make the same choice, though it 
had been in the family on both sides in earlier generations. 
My mother’s father had been a nurseryman in England and 
my father’s uncle was a landscape gardener in the 
Mornington district in Victoria so perhaps it was not 
surprising that my inclinations were in the same direction. 


My identical twin brother became a cabinet maker and in 
later years had his own business; however he died at the early 
age of 42, leaving a wife and young family. 

My first job was in a city florist, while waiting for a 
vacancy in the nursery of my choice, G. Brunning and Sons 
of Brighton Road, St Kilda, where I started work in the early 
1920S. 

Brunnings was recognized as having the most 
comprehensive range of plants of any nursery in Australia at 
the time, and I could safely say up to quite recent times. With 
the exception of standard roses all plants were grown at the St 
Kilda nurseries. 

They used to issue a yearly catalogue; a copy of the 1925 
edition I still have and prize very highly. That year 
Brunnings had been in business for 64 years, but not all that 
time at St Kilda. It was a 150-page catalogue with a 
descriptive list of all the following lines: ornamental trees 
and shrubs; cupressus, pines and other conifers; climbing 
and twining plants; herbaceous bulbs, tubers etc; azaleas; 
cannas; named varieties of camellia; carnations, 
chrysanthemums (six types and with many varieties); dahlias 
(again six types with many varieties); delphinium crowns; 
rhododendrons; ericas (41 varieties); eucalyptus; fuchsias (a 


Book Reviews — (from Page 111) 


Reviews in brief 


about Jean Galbraith’s writing that, 
among Australian garden writers at least, 
puts her in a class apart. I know of no one 
who can describe so simply and yet so 
eloquently, the daily happenings in a 
garden, like the opening ofa flower or the 
unfurling of a leaf. Her description of a 
snowdrop, seen for the first time, or of 
elm leaves “folded edge to edge in the 
buds, and open from the tips like green 
sugar scoops” are classics. 

Hers is a simple, devout philosophy 
based on her keen observation of all that 
happens in the garden that is her world. 
“A garden is a place of beginnings; every 
loss is the opening of a new adventure. To 
keep faith with the joy and beauty that 
have been we must make their room a 
place to nurture other beauty, other joy. It 
is the law of gardens, and the law of life 
which otherwise had died out in sorrow 
long ago. Now it lives and increases 
beyond the limits of the world”. 

The sunrise is a daily miracle; there is 
a unity that underlies nature’s variety, 


“leaf curves and wave curves over the 
hills, convoluted young stalks with the 
same beauty as flowers”. 

Jean  Galbraith’s world is a 
microcosm, every minute and changing 
element of which she knows and respects 
and from which she extracts joy. It is no 
small, enclosed and private world for it 
takes in the whole of nature. That it is a 
world far removed from the cataclysmic 
events of the years this book spans, and 
that the only mention of war is in 
September 1945 when peace was finally 
declared, is typical. It is a world of 
making jam, feeding the hens, picking 
flowers, tending the garden, sometimes 
talking to visitors or neighbours, a world 
of gentleness and beauty and 
compassion. 

Peter Cuffley has given his expertise in 
the design of this book and the result is 
what Jean Galbraith would have wished it 
to be, an object of joy. One cannot read 
this book without enjoyment and, at the 
same time, experiencing a deep humility. 


Hebes and Parahebes, by Douglas 
Chalk; Christopher Helm 1988; $45.00. 

The only published work devoted 
entirely to these versatile and easily 
grown New Zealand shrubs and 
sub-shrubs. The author runs a small 
nursery in England specialising in hebes 
and heathers. 

Colours for an Australian Native 
Garden, by Margaret Hanlon Dunn; 
Houghton Mifflin Australia; $49.95. 

A companion volume to the same 
authors “Colour Me a _ Garden” 
(co-author Barbara O“Leary) published 
in 1989. 

Expanding Your Orchid Collection, 
by J.N. Rentoul; Lothian Books, $34.95: 

Another work by one of Australia’s 
foremost authorities on orchids. 
Growing Orchids in Australia, by 
Terry Cook; Golden Press; $19.95. 

Gives cultural methods most suited to 
a wide range of easily grown orchids, 
with alternative potting mediums. The 
ideal beginners’ guide. 
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long list of named varieties); gladioli (another long list); 
pelargoniums (six types with many varieties); penstemons 
(named varieties); perennial phlox (47 varieties); roses (all 
types and a long list of varieties); violets (11 varieties, prices 
were four and five shilllings for a dozen plants); fruit trees; 
culinary roots, herbs, etc and citrus trees. Prices for all the 
above ranged from one shilling to three shillings and 
sixpence with just a few odd exceptions. 

It was my ambition when commencing work at Brunnings 
to learn the trade throughout, and from what I had been told 
there was no better nursery to get that training; so it proved to 
be. 

Because of my eagerness to learn I was given all the help 
possible by the Brunnings, and I look back with gratitude for 
that. 

I learnt that there were no short cuts, that “near enough” 
was not good enough in things that mattered, that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to do everything. 

There were long hours and little pay in those days. A 
48-hour week including Saturday mornings, which meant 
leaving home in Essendon at 6.30 am, a 15-minute walk to the 
Station to catch the 6.50 train to Ripponlea station, then a 
short walk to the nursery to start work at 7.30, for the sum of 
15 shillings per week, a large part of which went on fares. 

The nurseries covered several acres of land and were in 
three sections. The main centre block contained the general 
wholesale and retail nursery with an office block, potting and 
Propagating sheds, many glasshouses, shade sheds, glass 
frames, and open wooden: frames with roll-down hessian 
blinds as protection from sun and frost. There were two other 
blocks on either side of the main nursery, one for rose 
growing, the other for propagation by budding, grafting, 
layering and in-arching, a practice no longer used, of 
Ornamentals and shrubs. 

I was privileged to be able to work in each department in 
due course. 

Becoming a fully qualified nurseryman entails a lot of 
learning and dedication as I was to find out. Much time and 


concentration had to be put into learning the correct 
botanical names of plants as this is a first necessity. I was 
given a great deal of help in this area and as time progressed I 
had learnt enough to make it posssible to pick out orders and 
serve retail customers, and I felt quite proud of myself when I 
reached this stage. 

It must be remembered that this was a large nursery and I 
had to learn and remember where each plant was to be 
found. I was helped in this by having to assist in putting away 
potted plants in their respective positions in the beds 
provided, and also following the Brunning who was doing 
the watering with hand-held rubber hose. I wasn“t permitted 
to do any watering myself for quite some time as that was 
considered to need experience, as indeed it did. 

Potting was another thing I was only allowed to assist in 
but not to do myself for quite some time, for correct methods 
of potting are very important in a nursery - and out of it of 
course. Soil mixtures for different types of plants are also 
very important for success. 

By watching how it was done I learnt much myself, and 
since then I have potted up many hundreds of thousands of 
plants. 

Learning the names of plants is only the first thing you 
need to know about them, you also need to know as much as 
possible about the plants themselves, and that cannot be 
learned from books but only by practical experience. 
Propagation by cuttings is the main means of production of 
plants, large and small, and this was a section on its own at 
Brunnings. There were three qualified propagators in this 
section, one being a Brunning (a cousin). Many thousands of 
cuttings were taken annually by these men and eventually 
potted into very small pots for the first potting, finding their 
way into glass frames or glasshouses. I looked forward to the 
time I could serve my time in that section and the time did 
come as I was given the opportunity to participate and learn 
the art of propagating. Brunnings grew many thousands of 
dahlias, and green plants were propagated by cuttings from 
sprouting tubers placed on benches for this purpose. I was 


Outdoor beds at Stinton’s Nursery, 
1940 
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eventually given the opportunity to learn my first 
propagating with dahlias and grew many thousasnds of them 
in other nurseries since. 

There were glasshouses for all purposes, some of them 
steam heated and others not. 


Packing was another art in the nursery system, and had to 
be carefully done. I was often in that branch, doing my share 
of packing in the appointed way. I might here give an 
example of what this meant; some large orders for varied 
lines of plants were received from India and as none had 
been sent before a method of packing had to be found that 
would ensure that the plants would arrive in a satisfactory 
condition. Two experimental wooden cases, especially built 
from carcase wood, were prepared with air holes each side, a 
bottom lining of woodwool was first placed in and then each 
plant, shrub or small tree was wrapped in damp moss, that is 
the root end, and then wrapped again in woodwool and 
carefully and firmly packed in the boxes between more layers 
of woodwool to prevent any risk of sweating. Lids were nailed 
on and the cases were then put in the loft of the iron packing 
shed and left untouched for the period of time it would take 
them to travel by ship to India. On opening them after that 
the plants were found to be in excellent condition, proving 
they could safely be shipped to India. 


This covers the time I spent at G. Brunning and Sons. 
After several years there I was offered a job in the next largest 
general nursery in Victoria, Hodgins’ Nurseries in 
Essendon, where my other brother was already working. 
Being so much nearer my home | accepted. I was there doing 
the same work but with greater responsibility, since I now 
had more experience. It was here that I learned spade 
digging. There were no rotary hoes in those days and large 
areas had to be dug with sharp spades, made sharp by use; 
some of these areas were as large as small building blocks 
and had to be dug to a spade’s depth. At this nursery there 


Rock garden at 
Stinton’s Nursery, 1940 


was a middle-aged man who could dig such an area and 
leave it as level as a table in one operation. 

I was set to dig a large area alongside that man and take 
instructions from him how to dig. I knew I had to try to do 
my best as we were digging to meet in the middle, and I 
didn’t wish to spoil the job as a whole by rough digging. At 
the end ofa day’s digging the foreman came to view the work 
and asked which part I had dug; he complimented me by 
saying that it was equal to my partner. So much for the way in 
which I was taught, for I never forgot those lessons, and I 
have done a lot of digging through the years. There is a right 
and a wrong way to dig. I was at Hodgin’s Nurseray during 
the Depression when some lost their jobs, but fortunatly I 
retained mine although reduced to three days a week for 
some time until things improved. The first Garden Week 
display came into being in those years and stiff stemmed 
dahlias were first introduced at the same time. These were a 
wonderful improvement on the old floppy stemmed varieties 
grown when I was at Brunnings and they became very 
popular. 

Hodgins were one of the first to display them at Garden 
Week and I was one among others to man the display and 
take orders - and there were many. 

After being at Hodgins for several years I was offered 
another job as foreman in a small nursery in Geelong, owned 
by a chain store firm and managed by a leading buyer in that 
firm. However after a couple of years that manager died 
suddenly at the wheel of his car and I was asked if I would 
take over the management. However I declined and the 
nursery was closed down since there was no one with 
sufficient experience to carry on. 

I had been boarding in Geelong during this time but soon 
after I moved back to Melbourne and married. I spent a year 
or two in Melbourne gardening, and then another offer came 
from a large and well known nursery in Geelong, Stintons, a 
large bulb and general nursery; this was in 1939. In an 


interview I was offered the job as manager in the general 
nursery section. This was a large and well kept nursery with 
a high standard to keep up. ; 

My wife and I were house hunting in Geelong on the day on an exclusive 
World War II broke out. I remained at Stintons for all the 


war years but eventually decided to branch out on my own val OR TI C U. L TU RAL T O U R 
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into landscape gardening. I did well at this and employed 
several men, as well as establishing a small nursery of my of The West Coast of U.S.A. 
own in Geelong. 
In the 1950s it became necessary to leave Geelong and 17th May - 5th June 1990 
return once more to Melbourne to make a fresh start. I now 
bought a nice home with a large block of land and began For their third tour of the U.S.A. Tim and Keva North have 
landscaping, at the same time building a large glasshouse chosen some of the finest public and private gardens in 
with a view to setting up another nursery on my home the States of California and Washington. 


ground. At first growing shrubs and seedlings for retail trade, 
I finally decided to specialize in root plants and perennials, 
calling my nursery Koonung Rock Gardens, both wholesale 
and retail, a venture which was highly successful, this being 
due as much to my late wife as to myself. She became expert 
in propagating, potting and naming plants. 

I carried on this business until I finally retired in 1975. 

I have always had a good relationship with my employers 
and still have references given me on leaving G. Brunning 
and Sons and Hodgin’s Nurseries. 

Quoting a line in Hodgin’s Nurseries reference “We have 
pleasure in recommending Mr Bert Allsop who has been 
with us for a number of years, as a thoroughly experienced MORO BAY: (1 night) Hearst's Castle & Californian 
hand in all branches of nursery work, etc”. Dated 1932. Polytechnics. 

MONTEREY: (2 nights) visiting the Aquarium and The 
‘Maliae= 7 Santa Cruz Arboretum. 


SAN FRANCISCO: = (3 nights) Filoli and some private gardens 
in the Berkeley District. 


NAPA VALLEY: (2 nights) private gardens & at least one 
winery with wine tastings then by air to 


SEATTLE: (3 nights) visiting private gardens. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TOUR 


SAN DIEGO: (3 nights) visiting Balboa Park & Zoo and 
private gardens in the La Jolla District. 
Then by luxury coach to:- 


LOS ANGELES: (3 nights) Private gardens in Pasadena & 
Santa Monica, Huntingdon Botanical 
Gardens & Paul Getty Museum & 
Gardens. 


SANTA BARBARA: (2 nights) Valentine Gardens, Santa 
Barbara Mission and Botanical Gardens. 


In the next issue of the 


ENQUIRE NOW 
We will send you full details 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
Wis P.O. BOX 588, 
Gitilen BOWRAL. 
jpesae N.S.W. 2576 

SS (048) 61 4999 


The proposed Tropical Botanic Gardens 
in Northern Queensland 

In an English Country Garden 
- Heale House 

Your Autumn Garden 

St Helena Island, Brisbane 


Make sure of YOUR copy 
by subscribing NOW. 
Remember also your gardening friends 
- a perfect gift!! 
$21.00 one year - $38.00 two years 


Ban ercard, Visacard welcome 
Keard, Mast : George Rd., SILVAN. VIC. 3795 - Melway Ref. 121 D 10 


P.O. Box 588, Bowral NSW 2576 Tel. (03) 737 9313 
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Roses..... lv is not necessary to wait for winter to purchase 
your roses .,. we have thousands of established roses in full 
bloom, which will make an instant impact in your garden. 
Over 400 cultivars to choose from in large containers. 
Open weekends or week days by appointment. 
RELIABLE ROSES 


Friends of 


Wollongong Botanic Garden 
by Jean Finlayson 


The Friends of Wollongong Botanic Garden was 
established in March 1981, following a meeting called by the 
City’s Lord Mayor, Alderman Frank Arkell MP, assisted by 
Mrs Lorna Fairley, a very well known local identity involved 
with many aspects of horticulture in the district. At this 
meeting the following objectives were outlined and adopted: 

1. To foster interest in the activities and development of 
Wollongong Botanic Garden. 

2. To promote horticulture within the City of Wollongong. 

3. Through meetings, newsletters, staging of displays, and 
through guided walks of the Garden, to give both members 
and the general public the opportunity of meeting people 
with similar interests and to exchange ideas. 

4. To raise funds to add to the Botanic Garden collection, 
horticultural library, or to develop sections of the Garden in 
accordance with the Master Plan. 

Under the continuing leadership of inaugural President, 
Lorna Fairley, all these objectives have been faithfully 
carried out. 

Volunteer guides from the members conduct walks of the 
Garden on the first Sunday of each month (except January) 
to any members of the public who come along. Groups on 
other days are accommodated by arrangment; some of these 
have been Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 
Garden Clubs from the Sydney area as well as locally, 
Friends of Geelong Botanic Garden, Australian Garden 
History Society, National Trust of Australia (Berrima 
Branch), and the latest was two coach loads of those 
attending the Garden Club of Australia Convention. 

Six times a year Newsletters are produced prior to 
meetings, where a guest speaker of standing in some 
particular topic presents a paper or a talk. A wide variety of 
subjects has been covered, from birds in our local gardens to 
Persian gardens and carpets, to tropical rainforests in 
South-east Asia - to name a few. Meetings are held in the 
Education Centre within the Botanic Garden in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 

Funds are raised by the sale of afternoon teas after the 
guided walks, and also through publication and sale of 
postcards, as well as annual plant stalls held in the Garden. 
Deane Miller and Rob Cortis-Jones, assisted by a small 
group of fellow members, wrote and produced a history of 
the Garden covering the first 21 years since initial planting, 
viz 1964 to 1985, and sales of this also assist. Fund raising 
Garden Parties are also held to celebrate special occasions 
such as the initial one to advertise the formation of the 
Friends, the launch of “Wollongong Botanic Garden - a 
History”, and the Silver Anniversary of initial plantings. 


Numerous items have been purchased to enhance the 
Botanic Garden. To celebrate the Bicentennial Year an 
Equatorial Sundial for the Rose Garden was commissioned 
and presented to the Lord Mayor for the citizens of 
Wollongong, and a large hand-crafted urn was purchased to 
enhance this sundial. An engraving of a drawing by Sydney 
Parkinson, who was botanical artist on Captain Cook’s 
expedition of 1770, was purchased and now hangs in the 
Australian History section of the City’s reference library, 
awaiting a permanent location. Two weeping silver pear trees 
have been planted in the Woodland Garden to 
commemorate the Silver Anniversary of the formation of the 
Garden and a teak garden seat has been set in the grounds of 
“Gleniffer Brae”, the manor house situated on the western 
rise of the Garden. The Friends’ current project is the 
purchase and erection of a large gazebo, something that has 
been in the pipe-line for some time. The 1990 Plant Market 
Stall will be an important event in this project. 

The Friends participated in the recent Wollongong 
Garden Festival with a “Tea Shoppe” held within the Botanic 
Garden which brought many out-of-town visitors to the area, 
and from the interest shown it is hoped very many more 
visitors will patronise the Garden in the coming years. 
Hopefully too more members will be welcomed in the near 
future. 

Should you be interested in becoming a Friend of 
Wollongong Botanic Garden please contact Jean Finlayson 
on (042) 28 9354, or write to the Friends of Wollongong 
Botanic Garden, 5 Attunga Street, Keiraville, NSW 2500 or 
PO Box 21 Wollongong East, 2500. The annual membership 
fee is $5.00 per person. ; 


ANDREW ISLES BOOKSHOP 


For all your Botany and Gardening books - new, 
secondhand and antiquarian. 


We operate a mail order business and will send 
books locally, interstate and overseas. 


113-115 Greville Street, Prahran, 3181, Australia 
Phones: (03) 51 5750, (03) 529 6850 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 
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Lead Ornament and Statuary 


by Tania Wyman 


The fashion for using lead ornaments in the garden in 
England came from the “Low Countries” (Holland) in 1688 
when Princess Mary and her husband, William of Orange, 
came over from Holland to take the Crown of England. 

The Dutch influence inspired a new Renaissance in 
garden design which always included a number of statues 
and ornaments in lead. 

The late 17th century is considered to be the finest period 
for lead garden sculpture in Great Britain. Later periods have 
produced a larger quantity of ornaments but never of such 
consistently high standard. 

Naturally, the first important garden sculptors and artists 
were Dutch, and works were executed for the wealthy 
patrons of the time, mainly Royalty and members of the 
nobility. 

Notable amongst these was John van Nost. His business 
developed into one of the most successful as suppliers of lead 
garden figures. One of van Nost’s patrons was Thomas Coke 
of Melbourne Hall in Derbyshire. Amongst the works at 
Melbourne is the lead “Vase of the Seasons”. This was made 
in 1705 and then cost one hundred pounds (about $200), 
also a blackamoor. The blackamoor became a popular figure 
and many castings were made for other gardens, and several 
are still in existence. It consisted of a kneeling negro slave 
supporting a sundial on his head. 


Also working at this time were the English brothers 
Cheere. The elder brother, Henry, was later knighted for his 
work and was probably a pupil of van Nost. His workshop at 
Hyde Park Corner in London was famous in its day. Most 
famous of his works are the lead figures of shepherds and 
shepherdesses. At the time it was the custom to paint these 
figures in realistic colours, but this practice ceased in the 19th 
century, 


By the second half of the 18th century most landowners 
were busily and enthusiastically sweeping away the great 
formal gardens that existed around their mansions, and with 
them went most of the lead statuary. Many lead ornaments 
were melted down to provide bullets for the far-flung wars 
against France and for the American War of Independence. 


Hence the rarity and high cost to-day of figures and 
Ornaments from this period. The lead cisterns, which mostly 
date from the 17th and 18th centuries are now also collectors’ 
items, originally made for the purpose of collecting rainwater 
and now used for very decorative flower planters. 


The vogue for lead statuary came back in the 19th century 
with the fashion for Italian style large formal gardens. As 
might be expected, classical figures from the Italian 
Renaissance were popular; goddesses, Four Seasons, Medici 
urns and cherubs being examples. 


A fine 18th century lead hawk on rock-shaped base; 
height 67 cm, width 30 cm 


The rapidly growing Victorian middle classes and the 
ability to mass produce, thanks to the onset of the industrial 
revolution contributed to this rise in popularity until it was 
completely overtaken by cast iron in the third quarter of the 
19th century. Some fine examples still exist from this period. 
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This page and opposite: a pair of 19th century lead figures of dancers after originals by Canova; 
overall height excluding plinth 110 cm, overall width 42 cm 
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Below: A 19th century lead statue of a child; height 75 cm 


Note i 

Tania Wyman is co-Director of Architectural Heritage 
Ltd, whose Head Office is at Taddington Manor, near 
Cheltenham in Gloucestershire. Its Australian branch, 
Heritage Architectural Antiques Pty Ltd, is based at Sutton 
Farm, Sutton Forest, New South Wales. 


Tel. (048) 68 3665 
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A Small Sydney 
Garden 


by Neil Hobbs and Karina Harris 


In early 1987 our firm was engaged to redevelop a disused 
rear garden in Double Bay, in Sydney’s eastern suburbs, The 
space suffered from the common malaises of the district, 
being small, overlooked, visually separate from the house, 
and on a bright day subjected to reflected glare from the 
built-up nature of the surroundings and lack of appropriate 
vegetation. 

The Site 

The garden was small, seven by eight metres, and elevated 
from a small courtyard at the rear of the house. It was 
reached by narrow stone steps at right angles to the wall, 
which created a visual barrier to the space. 

The first level was paved with sandstone flagging, the only 
planting being weeds and old daisy bushes. To the east was a 
corrugated fibro-cement garage roof, about 600 mm above 
the garden. To the west was a terrace 450 mm higher than the 
first, backed by a sandstone retaining wall 1800 mm high. 


Left: View through timber structure 


Below: Detail of bust framed by Star Jasmine 


The garden was overlooked, dominated by a six storey 
unit block to the south, and a house higher up the slope to 
the west. It had all the qualities of a goldfish bowl. 

In its favour was a long view to the east across the valley to 
Bellevue Hill, which reminded the client of parts of 
Florence, and was the inspiration behind the garden 
detailing. 

The Brief 

The client’s requirements were: to improve access, both 
physically and visually, to the garden; to screen the south 
and west boundaries and, overhead, from neighbouring 
properties; to provide shade; and to take advantage of views 
out of the site to the north and east. 

Specific requirements were a water feature, lighting for 
night use, a covered shelter on the upper terrace, and 
provision of wall space for a variety of cast frieze and small 
statuary. 


The Design 

To improve access to the site, a broad flight of sawn 
sandstone steps, rising two metres, was constructed from the 
existing courtyard to the first level. The treads are a generous 
350 mm, which has the effect of making a tall flight of stairs 
less overwhelming and more inviting. 

At the top of the stairs is a small paved area, using 40-year 
old split stone flagging from St Thomas Anglican Church in 
North Sydney. This paving has a lovely grey colour and is 
well smoothed. 

Against the south wall is a free-standing sandstone wall, 
backing a small pond. A frieze set in the wall is softened by 
fronds of water plants, and can be viewed from inside the 
house. 

To the east, the garage roof was removed and replaced 
with a flat metal roof, with a timber deck over. The timber 
deck doubles the entertaining area and affords a glimpse of 
water as well as a view to Bellevue Hill. The deck is screened 
to the south by square framed lattice, covered with star 
jasmine, and from overhead by portable canvas umbrellas. 

The western terrace houses the timber structure, which 
the client originally wanted sited in the south-western corner 
of the garden. We chose to site it on the rectangular grid 
created by the other garden elements, sitting parallel to the 
timber deck and stone steps, and facing the view to the east. 
The structure is supported by two sandstone plinths with 
turned posts to the same profile of the front verandah of the 
house. Within the structure is space for tables, benches and 
chairs, which provide a private eating area, away from view. 
The Planting 

The intention was to provide diversity, and to soften the 
rectangular, structured feel of the sandstone walls and 


View from deck 
to timber structure 


boundary fences. ‘ree planting was crucial to provide 
overhead shade and screening, and to reduce the scale of 
surrounding built forms. 

Major shrub plantings were “borrowed” from adjoining 
gardens, Camellia sasanqua to the south and Murraya 
exotica to the west. 

Trees include a Schinus molle, to blot out the units to the 
south, three Angophora costata to provide dappled shade 
to the deck, and Eleocarpus reticulatus flanking the timber 
structure and reducing the scale of the neighbouring house 
behind. 

Shrub planting is characterised by low maintenance 
qualities, evergreen foliage and mainly white flowers to 
minimise the feeling of clutter in such a small space. In 
addition to the large shrubs already mentioned there are 
Gardenia augusta ‘Magnifica’, G. augusta ‘Florida’ and G. 


augusta ‘Radicans’, marguerite daisies, arum lilies and the 
climbers Trachelospermum jasminoides and Rose ‘Sea 
Foam’. Ground Erigeron mucronatus, Dietes irioides and 
Viola hederacea. 

A flat terracotta dish filled with Agapanthus ‘Peter Pan’ 
softens the corner of the steps to the western terrace, and two 
corners of the timber deck have groups of terracotta urns and 
pots. The urns contain pelargoniums, the pots olives, 
rosemary ‘Blue Lagoon’ and Brachycome multifida. 

Construction was completed in June 1988, and two 
springs later the garden is softening and beginning to fulfil 
the client’s brief and planting intention. On a small site a 
variety of spaces suiting different uses has been achieved. As 
the newness of the sandstone mellows to the greyness of the 
stone from St Thomas’, and the friezes weather, a 
harmonious and visually rewarding garden will result. 
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A Sydney Garden Festival 


Sydney’s first Garden Festival will take place at the 
Convention and Exhibition Centre at Darling Harbour from 
Wednesday 18th to Sunday 22nd April this year. 

Organized by Total Concept Exhibitions of Sydney, and 
with Graham and Sandra Ross of the ABC’s “Gardening 
Australia” programme as consultants, the festival will feature 
practical demonstrations of goods and services available to 
garden enthusiasts and buyers, and will present in a highly 
professional manner specific displays of new and current 


product and service developments. It has been described as 
the most comprehensive gardening spectacular ever 
presented in Sydney, and it is intended that its format will 
pave the way for a major annual Sydney event guaranteed to 
do a thorough marketing and promotion job for all areas of 
the horticultural industry. 

The Darling Harbour Convention and Exhibition Centre 
is the largest facility of its kind in Australia, with 2.5 hectares 
of column-free space under one roof. 


The Darling Harbour Convention and Exhibition Centre, with the Chinese Garden in the left foreground 
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Shows and 
Societies 


Society for Growing Australian 
Plants 

The aims of the Society are to foster 
recognition, protection and cultivation of 
Australian native plants. The Society’s 
journal “Australian Plants” is published 
four times a year, and in addition all 
regions publish their own newsletter and 
hold monthly meetings, day and 
weekend trips and propagation days. 

Canberra Region: PO Box 207, Civic 
Square, Canberra, 2608. 

New South Wales Region: 5 Ellesmere 
Road, Gymea Bay, NSW 2227 
(information on other Regions also 
available from this address), 

The Australia Camellia Research 
Society (NSW Foundation Branch) 

Meetings are held on the second 
Monday of each month in St. John’s Hall, 
Gordon, at 8.0 pm. Hon Secretary: Mrs 
O.M. Donnelly, 18 Browning Road, 
Turramurra, 2074. 

Hemerocallis Society of Australia 
(NSW Region) 

The 1989 Daylily Show will be held in 
the War Memorial Hall, St Albans 
Church, Pembroke Street, Epping, on 
2nd December, from 12 noon to 5.0 pm. 
Hon Secretary: Mrs Heather Pryor, 5 
Coolabah Avenue, Turramurra, 2074. 
Western Australian Wildflower 
Society, Inc. 

The Western Australia Wildflower 
Society (Inc) is the Western Region 
Society for Growing Australian Plants 
and had its first meeting in March 1958. 
Its objects are to encourage the 
cultivation and preservation of Australian 
native plants, and its members are active 
in growing and studying wildflowers and 
in the support of conservation projects. 

Meetings are held in the Naturalists 
Hall in Meriwa Street, Nedlands at 8.0 
pm on the second Tuesday of the month 
from February to December. Branches 
hold their own meetings locally. 

An informative quarterly newsletter 
gives details of meeting programmes, 
excursions and articles of general interest. 
Members also receive four issues 
annually of “Australian Plants”. 

New members are always welcome 
and enquiries may be made to the 


General Secretary: D. Marchant, PO Box 
64 Nedlands, 6009; tel 383.1254; office 
hours 10.0 am to 2.30 pm Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Australasian Native Orchid Society 
(Victorian Group Inc) 

The main aims of the Society are to 
promote amongst members and _ the 
general public an appreciation, culture, 
propagation and scientific knowledge of 
endangered orchid species of the region; 
to promote the conservation of orchids of 
Australasia in their native habitats; and to 
discourage the destruction of the same. 
Heritage Roses in Australia Inc 

Heritage Roses in Australia Inc was 
founded in March 1979, and is a 
fellowship of those who care about old 


‘garden, species and shrub roses. As 


members are widely scattered regular 
meetings are not held, but members 
maintain contact through the journal 
which is issued four times a year. Where 
members are in close geographical 
contact Regional Groups have been 
formed which meet informally and enjoy 
such activities as attending Heritage Rose 
days in each other’s gardens, visiting 


gardens where old roses are grown and 


treasured, and swapping cuttings of old 
roses and companion plants. At present 
there are 18 such groups around 
Australia. 

Enquiries should be directed to the 
Hon Secretary: 

Mr Patrick Hart, 79 Atherton Street, 


Downer, ACT 2602. 
Australian Herb Society Inc 
Members receive a quarterly 


magazine and access to an extensive tape 
lending library. Seed from a Seed Bank is 
free to members. 

For’ further information and 
application form please write to the 
Secretary, PO Box 110, Mapleton, Qld. 
4560. 

Geranium and Pelargonium Society 
of Sydney 

Meetings take place on the first 
Saturday of each month at St. James 
Church Hall, 48 Belmore Street, 
Burwood, NSW, .commencing at 2.0 pm. 
An Annual Show is held on the third 
Saturday in October at the same venue as 
meetings. Day trips and interstate tours 
for members and their friends are 
arranged on a regular basis. Annual 


membership is $5.00 single and $6.00. 


double. This entitles members to 


quarterly journals mailed to home 
addresses and monthly newsletters 
handed out at meetings, instructions on 
growing and showing geraniums, and 
cutting tables at meetings. For a small fee 
members may use the Society’s extensive 
library. 

Further information from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs D. Baker, 180 Henry 
Lawson Drive, Georges Hall, NSW 2198; 
tel (02) 728.6957. 


The African Violet Association Inc 
The objects of the Society are to 
promote a better understanding of the 
culture of African Violets and other 
Gesneriads. Day and evening meetings 
are held each month, except December, 
at the Ella Community Centre, 
Dalhousie Street, Haberfield, NSW, the 
day meetings commencing at 10.0 am on 
the second Monday of the month and the 
evening meetings commence at 7.30 pm 
on the fourth Monday of the month. At 
each meeting a library is available, there 
are plant and supply sales tables, and 
plant identification service. In addition 
the Association publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine and holds an annual show. 
Hon. Membership Secretary Mrs G. 
Lind, 53 Kibo Road, Regents Park, NSW 


2143; tel. (02) 645.3316. 


The National Rose Society of 
Australia 

The State member Societies of the 
National Rose Society of Australia meet 
monthly in each of the six States. 
Membership fees vary around $20.00 per 
year and include free quarterly news and 
a glossy annual. Further details from 
States secretaries as under: 

NSW (02) 871.8142: Qld (07) 397.2707: 
SA (08) 264.0084: Tas (002) 49.2110: Vic 
(03) 877.4301: WA (09) 367.6717. 


The Rose Society of South Australia 
Inc 

The Society meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month in the 
Burnside Community Centre, cnr 
Portrush and Greenhill Roads, Burnside, 
at 7.45 pm. Each meeting includes 
cultural practices for the month, a mini 
rose show, and guest speaker. The 
Society also holds two Rose Shows 
annually, in spring and autumn. Hon. 
Sec. Mr Malcolm Watson, 29 Columbia 
Crescent, Modbury North, SA 5092; tel 
(08) 264.0084. 
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Australian Begonia Society Inc 

The Society was formed ten years ago 
to promote the growing of begonias, to 
form a link between begonia lovers, to 
encourage the import of new species and 
cultivars of begonias, and generally to 
distribute information about _ this 
beautiful and diverse group of plants. 

Meetings are held monthly in 
Adelaide, on the first Monday of the 
month in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
Lecture Room, at 8.0 pm. The Society 
publishes a quarterly journal and a 
monthly newsletter. Current annual 
subscriptions are $8.50 single and $10.00 
double. Branches in New South Wales 
and Victoria also publish their own 
newsletters. 

Contact addresses: Hon. Secretary, Mr 
Kevin Handreck, PO Box 386 Woodville, 
SA som: NSW Branch, Mr P. Sharp, 20 
Blue Gum Crescent, Blaxland, NSW 
2774: Vic. Branch, Mrs M. Wright, 74 
Railway Place, Macedon, Vic. 3440. 


Landscape Design and 
Disability Competition 


Organized by the Horticultural Therapy Association of 
Victoria, in conjunction with the Australian School of 
Garden Design, in order to stimulate and encourage the 
design and landscaping of outdoor spaces so that they may 
be used by everyone, including those with disabilities. 
Requirement; 

To submit a plan for an outdoor therapeutic environment. 
This may be an adaptation of an existing area or a new 
scheme. It may be for use by a group with a specific 
disability. 

Presentation ; 

Use only one to two Ar sheets for plans. 

Plans to be drawn to scale. Planting plan and legend to be 
included on same or accompanying sheet. 

Project title. 

Name(s) and address of designer(s). 

Brief outline of intention of design on separate sheet. 

First prize - $1,000 

Two second prizes - $500 each. 

Entries close - 1st November 1990 

Judges’ decision is final. 

Submissions accepted from all interested parties. 

All entries to: 

The HTAV Secretariat, 

c/- The Spastic Society, Knox Centre 

750 Boronia Road, Wantirna, Vic. 3152. 

Tel (03) 801 6222. 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1990 


Arranged & Conducted by Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. 


ENGLAND/FRANCE 
departs JUNE 7th 


STHN. IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND 
departs JUNE 28th 


Both tours visit many private houses and gardens. You 
have the opportunity to meet well known gardening 
people. Duration of tours is three weeks with option 
to extend your stay in Europe. 


For brochure write to: Booking Agent: 

Julie Keegan: Casanna Travel Pty. Ltd. 

7 Cove Street 2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 

Watsons Bay, 2030 203-233 New South Head Road 

or Edgecliff 2027 

Telephone (02) 337 1147 Telephone (02) 327 4699 
Licence number: B1726 


LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA 


The magazine the landscape 
architects read 


Articles in the February 1990 issue: 

¢ Australian Garden Design Conference — a synopsis 

e Landscape in the city of Stockholm 

¢ Object, environment and observer related variables in 
the visual effect of electricity transmission structures 

¢ Truth and beauty in the landscape — trends in 
landscape and leisure 

* Creating the illusion of wild places — Melbourne Zoo 
master plan report 

¢ The chocolate factory garden 

° Sculpture in Scandinavia 


Plus regular features: 


Available at $29 for 4 quarterly issues within Australia 
from: 

Landscape Publications, 

17 Carlyle Cres., Mont Albert, Vic. 3127. 


Ph: (03) 890 5764 


HIGHLANDS SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


(in association with Australian Garden Journal) 
Saturday 10th March 
TREES 


Selecting the right tree: purchase decisions: planting and 
after care. 


Saturday/Sunday 21st/22nd April 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


Saturday 12th May 

WHY DID MY PLANT DIE? 

The Wrong Choice? Cultural Mismanagement? Diseases 
or pests? 


Saturday/Sunday 7th/8th July 
THE WINTER GARDEN 


Saturday 1st September 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 

Where are we in Australian-garden design? Learning from 
other cultures: combining natives and exotics: water. 


Saturday/Sunday 6th/7th October 
THE SPRING GARDEN 


Saturday 3rd November 
COTTAGE GARDENS AND OLD-FASHIONER ROSES: 
Historical influences and 20th century adaptations. 


All courses will be held at Frensham School, 
Mittagong, where full board and accommodation will 
be available for all week-end courses. 


Write or phone NOW 


for 
1990 COURSE PROSPECTUS 


NUMBERS ARE LIMITED! 


Give us a call for further information 
P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL. N.S.W. 2576. 
Tel. (048) 61 4999 
evenings (048) 61 1884 


Gardentours 


Gardentours, an associated enterprise with The 
Australian Garden Journal, specializes in personally 
conducted tours of gardens in the Southern Highlands and 
adjacent areas. Comprehensive notes on the gardens are 
provided, and the tours provide an opportunity of meeting 
the owners of some of the finest gardens in the district, many 
of which are not normally open to the public. 

‘Tours may be of one full day’s duration or three days, the 
latter including comfortable motel accommodation. 

Last year our late spring (November) tour afforded an 
ideal opportunity of seeing cool climate gardens at their best, 
with hardy perennials, early roses, lilacs, dogwoods and 
rhododendrons. 

A further series of tours is planned for autumn and spring 
this year. Dates are as follows: Friday 9th March, Friday 20th 
April, Friday mth May, Friday 5th October, Friday 2nd 
November, Wednesday 14th to Friday 16th November (three 
days), Thursday 29th November. The principals of 
Gardentours, Elizabeth Symonds and Keva North, will look 
forward to hearing from any interested groups, 
organizations, or individuals, who would like to join one of 
these tours. 

Telephone (048) 61 4999 (office hours) or (048) 78 5119 
for further information, or write to 

Gardentours, PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 


Don’t forget we still have copies of 
“GARDENS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
New South Wales - 1828-1988” 
by 
JANE CAVANOUGH, ANTHEA PRELL and TIM NORTH 


112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
numerous black and white prints, soft cover 
235 mm x 160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 


FROM: Australian Garden Journal 
P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL, N.S.W. 2576 


Send $17.95 plus $2.00 (for postage & packaging) 


THE 


BOW AL 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 


Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 61 2328 


AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
GARDEN DESIGN 


The Australian School of Garden Design 
initiated the first world conference on garden 
design, held in Melbourne in October 1989. 
The following tours and conference 
productions are now being promoted by the 
School. 


International Garden Tours 
e Italy and France, May/June 1990. 23 day 
study tour of Tuscany and southern France. 
Tour leader Anthony Mugg. Limited places 
available. 
¢ California, September/October 1990. 15 day 
study tour of 20th century gardens. Tour 
leader Anthony Mugg. Limited places 
available. 


Australian Garden Design Conference 
Video Film 
One hour video of conference speakers in 
Australia. Includes conference highlights and 
is interspersed throughout with the images 
used by guest speakers. Cost $50 including 
packing and postage. Available now. 


Australian Garden Design Conference Book 
Expanded version of addresses to conference, 
Lothian Press, 350 pages, over 150 colour 
illustrations. Cost $60 including packing and 
postage. Available September 1990. 


For further information please contact 
The Australian School of Garden Design 
15 Curran Street 
North Melbourne 
Victoria 3051 
Telephone (03) 329 9938 


gm CLOYNE 
‘ NURSERY 


Have a picnic on our shady stone verandahs and enjoy a 
conducted tour around the extensive "Old" rose gardens, under 
planted with old English perennials, many in full flower now, 
and on sale in our Nursery: 


Over 200 Old roses, a wide variety of clematis and many 
rare perennials. 


All our old roses for sale in containers. 


As well - a hot house full of Geraniums, over 300 Varieties and 
an Embroidery House for browsing. 


Nursery open 7 days 


Old rose catalogue available $2.50 orders taken now. 


Judith Pfeiffer 
Cloyne Nursery, 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 
Phone: (064) 52 1063 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 
“.. Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today.’ 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 
“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 
“.. .authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.’ 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 
“.. .the graceful combination of science and art.’ 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 
“.. avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 
“...a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 
“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 


Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
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DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


LAUNCHING 
PelwAlGeEe  R¥O-ALD 


GEMBROOK 3783 
PH. 059 681802 


TIM SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 


SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visita true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 
Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 


Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


A New Packet Seed 
Range 


After 14 years acting as Australian distributor of 
Thompson and Morgan seeds, Erica Vale Australia Pty Ltd, 
of Sydney, have parted company with the British seed firm 
and have launced a new packet seed range under their own 
name. 

Erica Vale Seeds incorporates most of the old Thompson 
and Morgan range, with the addition of a number of new and 
exclusive lines. 

Of special interest in these new lines are a first world 
release of a double columbine mixture, called ‘Pantomime’, 
and a unique fully double Primula malacoides called 
‘Double Dazzler’. 

‘Pantomime’ is the result of numerous crosses using the 
well known ‘Nora Barlow’, and includes white, pastel pink, 
blue, mauve, carmine, cherry red, lilac and dark purple. 
Primula ‘Double Dazzler’ will produce 100% double flowers 
in white, shell pink, deep rose and burgundy. 

Other new lines in the Erica Vale range are a pastel 
coloured mixture of Achillea millefolium called “Bunch 
O’Daisies Summer Pastels’, a deep purple and orange pansy, 
‘Jolly Joker’, a new dwarf delphinium ‘Sapphire Mixed’, a 
Lychnis coronarium ‘Angel’s Blush’ with white flowers 
blushed with pink and with deeper pink veins; Dianthus 
knapii, the only yellow dianthus, a new mixture of perennial 
phlox called ‘Grand Duchess Hybrids’, and a pink 
forget-me-not, ‘Pink Pearls’. 

The full range covers eight collections; these are - Tasty 
Vegetables, Exotic Fruits, Colourful Annuals, Exotic Plants, 
Choice Perennials, Flower Arranger’s Collection, the Elite 
Collection (rare or expensive seeds, or those requiring 
special care), and the Cottage Garden Collection. 

Erica Vale Seeds are now on seed stands in retail outlets 
throughout Australia. Each variety in the range has been 
specially selected as “ideal for Australian conditions”, and 
the cultural instructions on each packet have been written 
specifically for our climatic conditions. 


_ ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 


POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573 


ACORN DESIGNS 
A-L« PxS NURSERY 2 - 24 McBeth Street Braeside 3195. Tel. (03) 587 1641 


< WOCTRICHG PUES Gee i CONSERVATORIES, POOL COVERS 


unusual Chinese arts & crafts and AVILLIONS 
imported original paintings both 
modern and traditional. 


Open 10 am- 5 pm 


12 Olinda-Monbulk Rd., Olinda, Vic. 3788 
(opposite Woolrich Rd) Melways 122 A9 
Phone: (03) 751 2186 


Water Liltes Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 


plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


The Water @arden Nursery WIRRUNA NURSERY 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e@ NO PLUMBER @ LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
@ NO ELECTRICIAN © IDEAL FOR FISH 

e NO CONCRETER @ COMPLETE SAFETY 

e EASILY INSTALLED 


: LOPS Gap FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 

OO SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOUNTAIN [] UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — OF INTEREST. AND'POST COUPON TO 

KITS including recirculating pump, trans- SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 

former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made [] POLYPOND © — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE PTY. LTD. 

from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real POOL LINER 269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 
= bushstone. CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. - eer 2 3 

FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND orner of Wolseley Street 

BIRDBATHS AND SUNDIALS 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 5 Recreate erro OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


COBROLGA SAFE LOW _ VOLTAGE . Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 7996885 
SUBMERSIBLE PUMPS CO) WATERLILIES, LOUISIANA IRIS. 


q a a CAL AND O ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS NameOe sescl coves Sue nete hee ca 


MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, CLEAR. 
POTS, COLUMNS AND. GARDEN J PIONEER STYLE BUSH FURNITURE 


FURNITURE. 


PARKERS IN THE AUTUMN 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 
Sasanqua Camellias 
Vireya Rhododendrons 
Azaleas 
Old Fashioned Roses 
Garden Consultancy Service 
available 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


45 - 47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 


“NEW ROSES IN THE OLD TRADITION” 


These roses are a new breed of Rose which 
combines the perfume and beauty ofthe 
old fashioned rose with the colour and 
repeat flowering of the modern rose. 


Available from: 


"THE PERFUMED GARDEN" 
Cnr. Bungower & Derril Rds, Moorooduc. 3933 
Ph: (03) 787 2588 & (059) 788 547 


David Austin 
Roses® 


Only guenuine “David Austin Roses* 
carry this Trade Mark. 


(Melways Ref. 146 K3) 


Ornamental Woven Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Garden borders 


(03) 509 5393 
Trade enquiries welcome 


PADDED 
GARDENER’S 
APRON 


WITH KNEE PADS 
e Stand Easy ¢ Kneel Easy ¢ Work Easy 


KEEP CLOTHES CLEAN, PROTECTS 
KNEES FROM COLD AND DAMP. 


Split design for total * Roomy pockets. 
freedom of movement. _* Easy velcro-style 
© Waterproof, padded fastening. 
knee guards let you Fully washable 
work in cushioned heavy duty brown 
comfort. cotton drill. 
© Two sizes. 


NB Add $2 postage in Victoria and $3 postage elsewhere. 


(+ postage) 


GARDEN 
STAKES 


(per dozen) 
{12 stakes) 
(+ postage) 


Unobtrusively 
support flowers and 
vegetables against 
wind and heavy rain. 
They are infinitely adaptable... 
extremely durable, made from 
dark green, plastic coated steel..can be used again and again. 


NB Please add $3.00 for postage in Victoria and $8.00 elsewhere within 
Australia. 


75cm (30 in.) - 1 doz. $18.00. 


PRIORITY ORDER FORM 


Please rush me: 
Qty 
(__ ) GARDENER'S 
APRON(S) @ $15.00 ea. = $ plus $ 
( ) DOZ 75cm 


GARDEN STAKES 
($— per 2 doz (24) postage) = $ plus $ 


(Allow 5-15cm into ground). 


Select your Apron Size 


Postage oO SMALL 
under 162cm (5'4’) tall 


LC) arce 
over 165cm (5'5’) tall 


plus =$ 


| enclose cheque/money order for] ¢ 
(Do not send cash) 
(including postage) 


Name 


Street No 


Street Name 


Suburb/Town 


Picode 


Signature 


For very large quantities, please ask for a quotation and for urgent orders telephone (03) 2415033. 
To: Garden Stakes 729 Orrong Road Toorak, Melb., Vic. 3142 
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LOT GARDEN CUTTINGS MATT 


The problem with plastics 

As a way of reducing plastic waste 
several manufacturers have devised what 
they feel are two possible alternatives, 
that is new products which are designed 
to break down either by bacterial action 
(biodegradable) or through exposure 
to sunlight (photodegradable). 
Biodegradable compounds contain an 
organic ingredient, most often corn, that 
enables micro-organisms to break the 
plastic down; holes develop wherever the 
corn has been digested, breaking the 
plastic into smaller and smaller pieces 
until eventually it becomes a powder. 
This process can take anything from one 
to six months, according to temperature 
and other climatic factors. 
Photodegradable plastics disintegrate 
through a photochemical reaction that 
begins once they have received a 
sufficient amount of ultraviolet radiation. 
Again breakdown times vary according 
to conditions. A more serious concern 
about both biodegradable and 
photodegradable products is that no one 
knows what they will break down into. 
There are no reliable scientific test results 
available for any of these products to 
show what substances they may be 
adding to the soil. (From “Horticulture”, 
published by Horticulture Ltd 
Partnership, Boston, MA.) 


Australian plants in California 
Interest in Australian plants that can 
be cultivated in the western USA is 
growing rapidly, and there is now an 
Australian Plant Society of California, 
whose objects are to promote the study 
and cultivation of Australian plants and 


to increase their availability in the 
horticultural trade. 


A Gourd Festival 

The second Gourd Festival will be 
held at Morpeth, near Newcastle, on roth 
and uth March 1990. 


Acall for water 

Entomologist Robert Haack, of the 
US Forest Service at Michigan, is 
investigating the possibility that insects 
are drawn to drought stricken plants 
because the plants emit “cries” of distress 
indicating their chemical defences are 
low. Haack explains that when the soil 
water supply decreases the internal 
tension that pulls water from the roots to 
the leaves increases and eventually causes 
the capillary water column within the 
stem to break. That produces a burst of 
sound in the 50 to 300 kilohertz range, 
too high pitched for humans who can 
hear only sounds below 20 kilohertz, but 
well within the range of many insects. 
However, they probably don’t hear these 
signals from great distances and it may be 
a case of their feeling bad vibrations 
when they land on a drought stricken 
plant. (from “American Horticulturist” 
News Edition, May 1989.) 


Some soil statistics 

The following also comes from the 
“American Horticulturist” News Edition; 
imagine a medium sized sand particle 
being the size of the White House; 
proportionately a silt particle would be 
the size of a limousine parked at the front 
door, while a clay particle would be about 
the size of an orange or an apple on the 
front seat. A pound of sand will have a 
surface area of 20 square feet, a pound of 


silt 220 square feet, and a pound of clay 
5,500 square feet. The same pound of soil 
will contain about 930 billion microbes, 
made up as follows: 910 billion bacteria, 
20 billion actinomycetes, 450 million 
fungi and 670 million protozoa. As 
earthworms burrow through the soil they 
can increase the nitrogen content by 
300%, phosphorus by 600% and 
potassium by 1,000%. 


Biocontrol 

Studies are under way on two 
beneficial fungi, Gliocadium and 
Trichoderma. When encased in pellets 
along with a food source and added to 
the soil they have reduced by 75-95% the 
fungal pathogen Rhizoctania solani. 
Also in pellet form is another mould, 
Talaromyces_ flavus, which has 
reduced wilt disease on potatoes by 14% 
and verticillium wilt on eggplants by 75%. 
T. flavus is normally sensitive to 
chemical fungicides but a gene transfer 
between two strains is expected to make it 
more resistant. Ultraviolet treatments 
have changed a strain of another fungus, 
Trichoderma so that it can tolerate 
benomyl. The strain is used in the soil to 
increase disease resistance in 
chrysanthemums, carnations and 
potatoes, but its unimproved form was 
often killed when benomy] was used on 
plant leaves. Fungi, bacteria and other 
primitive microbes are being harnessed 
to clean up the toxins that are degrading 
the quality of soil and water. 
“Biomediation” is being used on oil 
spills, toxic herbicides and _ pesticides, 
dry cleaning solvents and _ other 
pollutants. 
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An International Garden Expo planned for Australia 


The Nursery Industry Association of Australia has joined 
forces with the Queensland Government to bid for an 
International Garden Festival for 1995. The first stage of this 
bid was successfully made at the exhibition meeting of the 
International Association of Horticultural Producers in 


Poznan, Poland, recently. 


The next stage will be to get Federal Government support 
for the project, and the proposal will then have to be put to 


France. 


the meeting of the Bureau of International Expositions in 


Horticulture is Australia’s fourth largest primary industry, 
after wheat, wool and beef. The combined production of the 
horticultural sector is currently valued at around $2.1 billion 


per annum. The successful mounting of a Garden Festival of 
this importance would be of immense benefit not only to the 


Australia. 


general public but to the entire horticultural industry of 
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The Royal Horticultural 
Society 


The standard rate of subscription to the Royal 
Horticultural Society for 1990 is 18 pounds sterling (at the 
present rate of exchange equal to $36). 

Benefits of membership include: 

A copy of “The Garden” each month; 

Entrance to Wisley Gardens and Rosemoor Garden for two 
people at any time; 

Entrance to Harlow Car Gardens and Ness Botanic Gardens 
for the member and one guest; 

Entrance to the gardens at Bodnant, Hidcote Manor, 
Nymans and Sheffield Park for the member only; 

Entrance to any Westminster Flower Show for one person; 
Use of the Society’s library and the right to borrow books; 
Entrance to any RHS lecture (numbers permitting); 

Advice on gardening and plant identification; 


Surplus seeds from the Society’s gardens (free to overseas 
members). 

Optional benefits are: 

An additional season card (10 pounds) admitting an extra 
two people to Wisley and Rosemoor and one person to any 
of the Westminster Flower Shows; 

Up to two Chelsea Show tickets (10 pounds each) or four for 
7 pounds each for private view days or up to two at 6 pounds 
each for the public days. 

The Chelsea Show will be held on 22nd and 23rd May 
1990 (private view days) and 24th and 25th May 1990 (public 
days). Tickets are limited on each day and will be issued on a 
first come first served basis. Unused tickets are not 
refundable but may be transferred to others. 

Applications for membership should be made to: 
Membership Department, 

Royal Horticultural Society, 
PO Box 313, 80 Vincent Square, London SW1P 2PE. 
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Adelaide’s Botanic Gardens 
by Clive Blazey 


The Adelaide Botanic Gardens must be the most 
underrated of Australia’s botanic gardens. In many ways it is 
the most rewarding because it is a vital living and changing 
garden, bringing to public attention a very large range of 
plants that deserve to be grown widely in southern Australia. 


In the past 15 years I have visited the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens probably 100 times and I have built up an intimate 
knowledge of its framework and its trees and shrubs. There 
is no question that it ranks as one of the finest gardens in the 
world and it certainly is a more beautiful garden than the 
world famous Botanic Garden at Kew, but there is a 
considerable timidity about change as if suceeding Directors 
of the Gardens are frightened to disturb William Guilfoyle’s 
landscaping legacy. It is in this regard that a visit to the 
Adelaide gardens is so rewarding. It is so different that it is 
like visiting a garden from a different hemisphere. 


There is so much that is relevant and applicable to 
Australian domestic gardeners. One of the delights of visiting 
Adelaide is the totally different range of trees and shrubs 
grown in this hot dry climate. Instead of the uneasy tension 
between growing luxuriant exotic trees and dry climate 
natives in Melbourne, Adelaide gardeners have confidently 
planted trees with a Mediterranean origin. It is a delight to 


see carobs, pines and olives growing in public gardens and. 


pomegranates, jacarandas and grapes thriving during the 
long hot summers. 


Upon entering the gardens, which are located within five 
minutes of the centre of Adelaide, there is a feeling of 
restfulness created by sweeping lawns and mature shade 
trees, but here the comparison ends because the 


underplantings are so much more interesting, educational 
and relevant than the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 

The garden is full of delightful surprises. There is an 
avenue of Moreton Bay figs, which are majestic and 
unexpectedly effective for a tree with such a large and 
curious trunk. An Italianate garden has two very long 
wistaria arbours which are spectacular in flower and yet cool 
and appealing in summer. 

Joining the two arbours is a very formal framework of ivy 
Hedera ‘Pittsburg’), three metres high, trained up steel posts 
connected by chicken wire. It is simple, cheap to construct, 
but a brilliantly effective hedge and a welcome change from 
the 20th century English obsession with box, beech and yew. 

There is a truly splendid African acacia, which spreads 
like a giant umbrella with delicate foliage and much more 
effective in a landscape than any native acacia. The most 
beautiful shade tree I saw in the gardens was a Burmese 
jujuba, Zizyphus mucronata, which spread nearly 20 
metres with delicate evergreen leaves and superior, in my 
opinion, to a Chinese elm or zelkova as a specimen shade 
tree. Growing near the restaurant, near a large pool, was a 
very beautiful grey foliage tree, Populus euphratica, an 
evergreen stately tree and all the more welcome because it is 
so rare it doesn’t appear in any of our botanical gospels. 
Don*“t be surprised to see fruiting paw-paws, bananas, and 
even the Sausage Tree, Kigelia pinnata, for the planting and 
acclimatising of tropical plants has clearly been a major 
priority. The spectacular orange Bauhinia galpinii spreads 
nearly 10 metres and deserves a place alongside the 
jacaranda as the most planted tree for spectacular flowers in 
southern gardens. 
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For many years nurserymen such as ourselves have been 
trying to encourage the Melbourne Botanic Gardens to 
make available an area for displaying perennials and herbs. 
What a surprise it is to visit Adelaide Gardens where bulbs, 
perennials, climbers and roses all have special display areas, 
beautifully arranged and planted with many rare species 
with obvious garden potential. 

The Superintendant of the Gardens, Nigel Turner, is 
proud to state that the gardens attract 30,000 students a year 
and are also anxious to share their success in acclimatising 
plants with the nursery trade. It is one of the few botanic 
gardens I have visited that takes its role of trialling and 
introducing new species very seriously, which will play a 
vital role in improving the quality of gardens not only in 
South Australia but, I hope, in Victoria, New South Wales 
and Western Australia too ! 

One of the most difficult garden areas to plant is under 
trees because the roots of trees take all the available moisture. 
Most perennials listed as being suitable for shade cannot 
stand the competition for moisture, but the Adelaide 
gardens have brilliantly demonstrated numerous solutions 
that are easy to follow. The planting is bold and carefully 
contrasted so the ground covers are co-ordinated for flowers 
and foliage. The following list of Helleborus corsicus, 
Tulbaghia, Acanthus, Bergenia, Hedera, _ Scilla, 


Agapanthus, Liriope, Petasites and Clivia should adapt in 
nearly all climates in dry shade. 

One of the enduring memories of several visits has been 
the success the gardens have had with evergreen, rather than 
deciduous, trees and the resulting improvement in the 
structure of the gardens that comes from year-round cover. 
There is much to learn, a great deal to enjoy, and like nearly 
all botanic gardens I have visited, it has a quality restaurant 
overlooking the best parts of the garden. A tropical 
conservatory is due for completion soon and its radical 
design symbolises the original approach that is the hallmark 
of these gardens. With the opening of so many private 
gardens this year I hope that visitors will not forget that our 
botanic gardens, and particularly the Adelaide and 
Melbourne gardens, hold a pre-eminent place for their 
attention. 


Editor’s note 

This article first appeared in the Diggers’ Club 
Newsletter, and is reproduced with permission. As many 
readers will know, the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne 
now has a new perennial and herb garden, and the tropical 
conservatory at Adelaide was officially opened in November 
last by the Premier of South Australia. 


The Bicentennial Conservatory in the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens was opened on 18th November 1989. 


Opposite (top): Staff and visitors outside the 19th 

century Beechwood Conservatory (restored in 1984); 

from left to right: 

Dr Paul Wycherley (Director, King’s Park, Perth, WA) 

Mr John Simmons (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England) 

Professor Kunio Iwatsuki (Botanic Gardens of Tokyo 
University) 

Mr George Brown (Curator, Darwin Botanic Gardens) 

Dr Robert Boden (retired Director, Australian 
National Botanic Gardens, Canberra) 

Mr Ross McKinnon (Curator, Mount Coot-tha 
Botanic Gardens, Brisbane) 

Mr Ed McAlister (Deputy Director, Botanic Gardens 
of Adelaide) 

Dr Laurie Haegi (Botanist, Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide) 

Professor Carrick Chambers (Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney) and Mrs Chambers 

Mr Ian Powell (Supervisor in charge, Mount Lofty 
Botanic Gardens, South Australia) 


Below left: 


The interior of the Bicentennial Conservatory 


3 to grow On you. 


On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
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Telephone (02) 6511322. 


The Kevin Heinze Garden Centre 


by Margaret Armstrong 


In 1976, at a meeting of the Doncaster/Templestowe 
Kiwanis, Kevin Heinze, well known radio and TV 
personality in Victoria, spoke of the need for a gardening 
centre for people with disabilities. The Kiwanis Club took 
up the challenge to establish such a centre and set out to raise 
money. They constructed the original buildings in 1979, and 
in 1989 constructed an office extension. 

The first group session took place at the Centre in 1979, 
with the Bulleen Special School attending with a small group 
of volunteers. To day, ro years later, it is a very active centre 
where 30 groups attend on a regular fortnightly basis. They 
come from special schools, adult training centres and elderly 
groups. 

The participants are involved in all gardening activities - 
planting vegetable and flower beds, watering, weeding, 
propagating, seed sowing and general maintenance. 
Emphasis is placed on participation and sharing while at the 
same time making new friends, learning and having fun. 
Interaction and growth of people is important as well as the 
growth of plants. People need care and love to grow to their 
full potential. 


The aims and objectives of the Centre are: 

1. To develop the interest of people with disabilities 
through group activities. 

2. To develop the gardening skills of participants. 

3. To involve people in the running and development of 
the Centre. 

4. To provide fun, knowledge and personal growth 
through gardening. 

Joy Lacey, who has been a participant for some years, 
wrote: “I can remember when the Kevin Heinze Garden 
Centre started. It was like a seed that was planted and it grew 
and grew into a beautiful garden. Sincere gratitude from one 
of the seeds that was planted”. 

Sixty-five volunteers attend for two hours each week and 
there are some who give a full day to assist with maintenance 
and developments. The volunteers’ role is to assist 
participants and not to do the job for them. This means it 
may take some time to complete a task but much satisfaction 
is achieved when the job is finished. 

Sally, a teacher from the Dame Mary Herring Centre, 
wrote: “So why the Kevin Heinze Centre? As a classroom 


teacher I thought it important for the people in my class to 
have the opportunity of learning in an environment other 
than the four walls of Dame Mary Herring. We learnt to fill a 
pot with stones, dirt and a plant. We found if you watered this 
plant and were very nice to it something amazing happened. 
It would grow... and grow. . .and sometimes even a flower 
would show its pretty face. As simple as this may sound my 
students did find it amazing. The opportunity to venture 
from their wheelchairs and Dame Mary Herring is not 
always easy, but the volunteers at the Kevin Heinze Garden 
Centre have helped”. 

Volunteers also gain much from their involvement at the 
Centre. In the words of a volunteer: “I became a volunteer in 
response to an advertisement and the idea of helping 
disabled people with gardening was a new and different 
challenge. The few hours each week we spend with these 
very special people who come to the Centre, I feel, adds 
another dimension to their lives and to ours. It is very 
rewarding to see the pleasure they get from taking away a 
plant which they have potted. The motto of the Centre 
‘Helping People to Grow’ expresses so well the whole 
concept. 

The participants are encouraged to use the skills they 
have learnt and many gardening programmes have been 
established as a result. Visits by the Melba Centre at Mount 
Evelyn are part of an extensive gardening programme. 
Participants take part in maintenance of a general garden 
area and learn propagation. This has been so successful that 
they are now selling their plants to a nurseryman and other 
regular customers. 

At Janefield they endeavour to grow a range of vegetables, 
herbs and potted plants. The emphasis is on promoting the 
students’ learning through doing the work. 

“It's great to be involved in such a_ worthwhile 
programme?’’, said one of the teachers. 

Many groups from Day Centres, hospitals and nursing 
homes visit for a one day session and emphasis is placed on 
extending their gardening skills in their everyday lives. 
Raised beds and vit-clay pipes are used to grow annuals and 
herbs. They are used for craft activities, such as gift cards and 
pot-pourri. 

In 1985 a little used gully area was landscaped to include 
running water, a waterfall and pond, bridges and seats. This 
area was planted by participants and is now enjoyed by all 
people visiting the Centre. Much fun is gained from feeding 
the fish, feeling and smelling the native trees and shrubs, 
picking herbs and generally enjoying a bush environment in 
the suburbs. 

The gazebo, funded by the Bicentennial Committee, has 
completed the area, making it an enjoyable place where 


Participants, volunteers and visitors can enjoy morning and . 


afternoon tea. 

Approximately 40 students from special schools and high 
schools attend each year for work experience. This 
programme has been created to introduce them to a working 
environment whilst at the same time learning about 
gardening. 


Students from secondary schools also attend as part of 
their Community Awareness Programme and work as 
volunteers assisting participants. Many have gained a great 
deal as a result of their involvement. One student wrote: “It is 
a place where the groups are not forced into projects. 
However I witnessed none who were not willing and none 
who didn’t enjoy it. It didn’t matter how long it took to 
complete a job and often a barrow filled with soil or a 
handful of weeds pulled out was an achievement. The 
participants received much satisfaction by seeing the results 
of their labour. I was made to feel welcome and at home. It 
was a week of experience where the knowledge and 
awareness gained has affected my outlook on life.” 


The Kevin Heinze Garden Centre has always been more 
than buildings, garden and tools. A spirit of commitment 
and dedication to people and community has pervaded the 
concept from conception. That spirit is alive and well with 
everyone at the Centre encouraged to share themselves and 
to take an active part in the development. 

Right from the first session it was recognised that the 
essence of gardening for the disabled lay in the interaction 
between participants and volunteers whilst sharing 
gardening activities. Thus the motto ‘Helping People to 
Grow’. 


Note 

Margaret Armstrong is Co-ordinator at the Kevin Heinze 
Garden Centre, which is situated at 39 Wetherby Road, 
Doncaster, Vic. 3108; telephone (03) 848 3695. 
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Goldrush Gardens 


by Gail Thomas 


The goldfields of Ballarat in Victoria have produced a 
region steeped in history, and today these legacies of the past 
offer the visitor a vast range of interesting attractions. 

Sovereign Hill and the Eureka Stockade Diorama 
highlight the historical aspects of those days, while gardeners 
know Ballarat for its famous Gardens and Begonia Festival, 
held each year in March. 

A pleasant late winter day inspired a drive to Ballarat to 
view some gardens which also have historical connections. 
Lunch on the edge of Lake Wendouree brought back 
childhood memories of walks in the adjacent Botanic 
Gardens and feeding the friendly swans on the lake. Things 
have not changed, the Gardens are still relaxing and 
enjoyable, and the swans attract much attention, particularly 
the two who were proudly showing off their family of young 
cygnets as we drove by. 


circa 187] 
HERONSWOCOD classified by National Trust 
Step back into the past and enjoy a garden overflowing with 
flowers. There’s a Herbaceous Border, Kitchen Garden, 
Scented Garden, Cottage Garden and displays of wildflowers. 
Heronswood is the home of the Digger’s Club and rare plants, 
seeds, books and propagators are available for sale. 
Ring (059) 87 1877 for Catalogue. 
Public Open Day — Melbourne Cup November 6 and 
Sunday January 21 and February 4. Entry $4.00. 
Closed weekends and Public Holidays 
105 Latrobe Parade, Dromana 3936 (Melways map 159 C9) 


Montrose Cottage and Priscilla’s Cottage 


Montrose Cottage is the last original miner’s basalt cottage 
remaining in Ballarat today. It is classified by the National 
Trust and is also on the Australian Heritage Commission 
listing. Built about 1856 of local basalt and handmade bricks, 
it was one of the first masonry buildings in Ballarat. The 
stonemason who built it, John Alexander, migrated as a 
miner from Montrose in Scotland. Situated in Eureka Street, 
which was once the old Melbourne Road, it was right in the 
middle of the goldfields. Later the cottage was the home of 
grandson James and his family, then successive owners 
occupied it, the last being the Pegler family who lived there 
for over 40 years. In 1963 it was acquired by Mr and Mrs J. 
Millett who restored the cottage with help from the 
grandchildren of the builder. Members of Mr Alexander’s 
family returned the authentic furniture and today the cottage 
is furnished as it was lived in in the 1850s. The roof has been 
reshingled from Western Red Cedar, imported from North 
America and, while we were there, was residence for a hive of 
bees! 


In 1985 Montrose Cottage was purchased by the present 
owners, Laurel and Graeme Johnson. We were greeted by 


Hymettus 


Garden, 


“Hungry”, the cat, and Laurel, who, dressed in period 
costume, conducts a guided tour of the cottage and adjacent 
museum. With her hand heavily bandaged I wondered 
whether “Hungry” lived up to his name and bites the hand 
that feeds him! However, I was assured by Laurel that no, it 
was an accident. Hungry gave us his own acrobatic tour of 
the garden and trees which provides added entertainment. 

The garden is a compact one, in the cottage style with 
fuchsias, rhododendrons and old varieties of roses. A large 
Mermaid rose would no doubt be a stunning sight when in 
flower, and perhaps I may have to make a return visit in the 
warmer months to view the garden at its best. 

An 80 year old rose seems to have seen better days, and 
expert advice suggested that it may be wise to take a cutting 
for the future, as the plant will be difficult to save. Luckily, of 
the cuttings taken, one has struck and a briar planted near 
the original will provide a future stock to continue one part 
of the heritage. 

Herbs grow near the kitchen window, while further across 
are two well established walnut and chestnut trees. Next door 
is Priscilla’s Cottage, circa 1860, which was converted to 
old-fashioned tea rooms in 1987. In the garden is an apple 
tree, thought to be one of the first planted in Ballarat, and is 
around 130 years old. Laurel informed us that it is an 
Ellison’s Orange, which I believe is from Calville Blanche 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin, and which still crops well, with 
large red fruit with crisp yellow flesh. 

Adjacent to the cottage is the Eureka Museum of Social 
History, which was built in 1965 from basalt blocks from the 
old Ballarat Gaol and Eastern Railway Station when they 
were demolished. It houses a vast range of interesting 
objects, from the development of lighting to washing and 
ironing displays, as well as boot lasts, photographs and a 
range of cooking utensils, including coffee grinders, scales, 
mincers and a 1909 corn husking machine! 

The Chinese influence can be seen in the garden tools, 
and a wooden Chinese water pump, which pumped water to 
a 45 degree angle and was used for both gold and market 
gardening applications. There are also many photographs 
and a newspaper of 1857 which was printed in both English 
and Chinese. Certainly an interesting array of historical 
objects. As we were leaving a holly with bright red berries, 
planted by the museum wall, reminded us of the warming 
splash of colour in this winter garden. 

Not far away at Wendouree is Hymettus. The property 
was created as a quarter acre town allotment in 1867, and sold 
to one H. Phippard. A four room skillion cottage was erected 
in 1868, but was largely destroyed by fire in 1900, and the 
present building was then erected. Hymettus was purchased 


by Michael Taffe (father of the present owner) with winnings i 


from the Tattersalls Sweepstake on the Caulfield Cup in 1898, 
and named after the winner of the race. 

Mr Taffe, a member of the Ballarat Horticultural Society, 
designed the garden, which was quickly established and was 
Winning awards in 1900. It won the City of Ballarat 
Champion Cottage Garden prize from 1915 to 1918, and has 


remained intact over the past century. To-day it is the only 
such garden of its type on display in Australia. 


The restoration plans have been drawn up by the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Melbourne. When I visited the front fence 
was being replaced with a picket one, based on the original, 
so I had a unique opportunity to photograph the front 
garden without a fence being in the way ! This helped show 
off the design of the garden, but no doubt with a flush of 
spring colour it will be even more spectacular. Michael Taffe 
told me that old journals are used for reference and next year 
the front will be planted with hyacinths and tulips, all 
pre-1920s varieties. 


In the centre of this formal front garden is a holly (Ilex 
aquifolium ‘Aureum’) and rhododendrons dating back to 
1909. The hedges were originally cypress but were replaced 
by privet in 1920. Other features are box edges and standard 
exhibition type roses of 19th century varieties. The most 
modern rose in the garden is ‘Peace’. 


The extension of the drive consists of shrubs and old 
world plants in traditional cottage style planting, while the 
rear garden is similarly planted in large beds, with 
vegetables, and a rose walk down the centre. There is also a 
herb garden planted over the original well, and this rear 
garden will also consist of original plants, the type which 
were grown for flower shows. 

Hymettus is a garden of great interest, and is only 200 
metres from Lake Wendouree and the historic graves of 
those who fell at Eureka. Like Montrose Cottage, Hymettus 
is well worth a visit, and has the added bonus of its historical 
connections with Victoria’s early goldrush days. 

Montrose Cottage, 109-111 Eureka Street, Ballarat. 
Hymettus, 8 Cardigan Street, Wendouree. 


Garden Megaphytes 


K to L in Dr Alistair Hay’s series on “Garden Megaphytes” 
~ has been unavoidably held over until our next issue. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 


BLEAK HOUSE 
2 km south of Malmsbury 


GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 
Roses and perennials for sale Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available Tea-Rooms 

: Open every day 10am - 5pm 
also 
Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contalned ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 

Brochure available on application 
Susan Irvine (054) 23 2427 
Jenni Mather After hours: (054) 28 3792 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450 1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns 
and indoor plants direct from the grower. 
Stunning assortment of Australian natives 
and exotics to choose from, including many 
species rare and unusual. Turn off Mona Vale 
Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, and follow 
signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048) 83 6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses. Chimney pots as garden 
ornaments. Plants for the collector. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. 
except by appointment. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39 6452. Specializing in 
rock garden plants, rhododendrons, 
Tasmanian natives and unusual trees and 
shrubs. Descriptive catalogue listing 1000 
items available $2.00 posted. Mail orders 
from April to September. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45 2797. 
Cottage garden nursery. Two acres of cottage 
garden, tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old 
roses, hedge plants, perennials and ground 
covers; gardening books, ornaments, arches, 
seats, pottery,, flower paintings and prints, 
cottage crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Open daily except Tues. The perfect day 
excursion: Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737 9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on 
request November to March. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of 
roses. Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64 1097. Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery and 
Garden, North St, Chewton near 
Castlemaine, Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72 3338. 
Still offering the most complete range of all 
types of plants for old-style gardens and 
orchards. Heritage apple cultivars a 
speciality. Garden and field plantings, 
including one of Victoria’ largest collections 
of old roses, can be viewed for a small 
charge. (Entry to nursery remains free). 
Groups, buses welcome by arrangment. No 
mail order or lists at present. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew’s Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56 2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public 
display garden always open, 1000 varieties 
including 600 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, 
send 2 x 41 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN 
NURSERY, 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. 
3134; Tel (03) 870 1130. Pelargoniums, olde 
world flowers and shrubs; lavenders, canna 
lilies, silver foliaged plants. A 20 year 
specialist collection in a traditional English 
country garden. Closed Wed and Thurs. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS, Pacific 
Highway, Cowan, NSW 2081; | tel 
(02) 455 1370. Specialising in water lilies, 
lotus and other plants for ponds. Send $1 in 
stamps for our mail order colour catalogue or 
visit our nursery between Oct and March to 
view our extensive range of water lilies in 
flower. We are situated 3 km north of Cowan, 
between Berowra and Brooklyn. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. 
Specialist in old-world roses, perennial and 
cottage plants. Extensive display garden 
feature a large range of plants to choose from. 
Coach parties welcome. Picknickers and 
fishermen welcome. Open weekends, public 
and school holidays 10 am to 5 pm. Other 
days by arrangment. Tel (054) 73 4275. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS, 5 ‘Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden 
with gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). Tel 
Elizabeth Moore (065) 72 1315. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38 1446. 
Historic Victorian cottage set in rambling 
old-world gardens. L formal herb garden. 
Wide range of herbs and cottage garden 
perennials grown on premises. Pot-pourris, 
herb vinegars, jams and jellies, seeds, etc. 
Cottage and herb gardens designed. Open 
Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


FORGET-ME-NOT COTTAGE, _ Display 
garden and nursery specialising in herbs and 
cottage plants. Open 10 am to 4 pm 
weekends only Nov to May. 7 Stanhope St, 
Daylesford, Vic. 3460. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 128 Taylor's 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651 2857. Iris 
and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 
colour plates available for $2.50 posted 
(refunded on first order). Latest iris from 
Australia and USA; Bearded, ‘Median, 
Louisiana, Japanese, Evansias, species and 
water iris. Large range of tetraploid andf 
diploid daylilies. Main bloom period Oct, 
Nov and Dec. 


COX'S ROSE NURSERY, RMB216 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046) 81.8560. Spe- 
cialist growers of old garden roses, all pot grown. 
Exhibition garden. Custom budding by arrang- 
ment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


WOODLAND GARDENS, Illawarra H’way, 
Moss Vale, NSW 2577; tel (048) 68 3508. 
Wholesale growers of quality perennials and shrubs. 
Many uncommon varieties. Landscapers welcome. 
Plants grown to order. Contact Chris Hurditch or 
Geoff Duxfield or send 2 x 4lc stamps for current 
list. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush 
setting. Recent developments include a 
stream and a new herb garden. Open every 
day of the year. Tel (053) 68 6514. 
COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND BREAKFAST 
near Castlemaine, Vic. in the midst of the 
gardens of the goldfields. Bedroom, ensuite, 
private sitting room with open fireplace, set 
in a garden of old roses, herbs and birds. 
Mineral springs, forests, specialist plant 
nurseries, restaurants and galleries nearby. 
Tel (054) 73 4462. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 
Vic. 3916; tel (059) 89 8387. A large hedge 
maze with 1 km of pathways surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. A recently planted rose 
maze will open this spring. Tearooms offer 
delicious light refreshments. | Open 
weekends, public and government school 
holidays. Weekday group bookings by 
appointment. Closed for the month of August. 
Melway ref 196 A4, ed. 19 256 E4. 
EUROPEAN LIVING France, Italy, Britain; 
houses of charm and quality for holiday rent. 
Enchanting selection ranging from converted 
watermills and barns to graceful manors and 
chateaux. Detailed colour-illustrated 
catalogues with prices available (from 
February); France, England $7.00 each; Italy, 
Scotland, Wales $3.00 each. European 
Living, 28 Cranstons Rd, Dural, NSW 2158; 
tel (02) 651 1830. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 
different courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. 
Tel (03) 736 1882, (09) 537 1360; 
(02) 449 7810. 
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MAIL ORDER 

FOR AUSTRALIAS FINEST MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane 
Norris Garden Designers on (02) 326 2160. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add = charm and 
distinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville Grove, 
NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579 6649. 
TOWNGARDEN design and _ construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil Canning, 
Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington 
Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel 
(002) 34 6715. 

GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose 
holders, bird baths and bronzes. All roses 
and garden furniture for sale. Open Sunday 
and by appointment; phone Belinda 
Winter-Irving on (053) 48 7581. 

WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic 
coated, pack of six which link together. 
Contact M. Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, 
Vic. 3142; tel (03) 241 5033. 


Select range of plants incl. 
flowering pots, specialized 
cottage plants, some rare 
perennials, roses, established 
plants and topiary lines 
Interesting rustic garden 


furniture 


Decorative items 
386 - 388 MALVERN ROAD 
THE PRAHRAN VICTORIA 3181 
PHONE (03) 521 2201 


POTTING SHED 


60 NEW VARIETIES 
New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee 
Plant, Insect Repeliants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 
Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 
how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. . 


2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 
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AT RING OF ROSES, we are famous for our 
gardening books but we have other pleasures 
for gardeners. We hand dye cotton smocks, 
embroider raffia hats, stock sou’westers and 
gumboots for inclement weather and carry 
stocks of old roses, beguiling cottage plants 
and unusual garden detail. Ring of Roses, 90 
Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. Tel 
(03) 836 2814. 


Why not advertise you 
Nursery — Product — Society 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Boural (048) 61 4999 
or Melbourne (03) 509 4484 


54 SUMMER ST, ORANGE 2800 
PHONE 063-614333 


BOOKS, ETC 


RING OF ROSES, is a specialist gardening 
bookshop. We offer an extensive collection of 
all that is best in to-day’s publishing on 
horticultural subjects. Particularly exciting 
are the new titles coming through in time for 
the Conference in October. Come and see us 
when in Melbourne, we may surprise you! 
Visit us soon or phone (03) 836 2814. Ring of 
Roses, 90 Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON _ GARDENS, 
practical books on gardening, interesting 
books on plants and flora. A comprehensive 
list of English language gardening and plant 
books. Send for catalogue to Plant 
Parenthood Books, PO Box 6, Mulgoa, NSW 
2750. 

TWO HARD TO PROCURE EDNA WALLING 
BOOKS are being offered for sale through 
the Garden Journal. GARDENS IN TIME; IN 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF EDNA WALLING, 
superbly illustrated with over 200 colour 
photographs and original plans; autographed 
copies $39.95. COUNTRY ROADS - THE 
AUSTRALIAN ROADSIDE a farsighted book 
on roadside conservation illustrated with 
Edna Walling’s evocative black and white 
photographs; $15.00. Christmas package 
$50.00 for both books, free postage. Cheques 
payable to Churchill/ Dixon, Bobundara, 
Cooma, NSW 2630, tel (064) 53 5578. 


SPECIALISING IN RARE AND OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 


D PERENNIALS 


OPEN 10AMTO 6PM 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 


The Botanic Nursery 
Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery Set in a picturesque 
garden setting at the southem foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we Offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


plus P&H $2 per order. 
Trade enquiries welcome 
KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 
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A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9am. to 5pm. 


Product News 


A humidity and temperature meter 

TPS Pty Ltd have released a new Australian made meter, 
model LC83, with a thin-film capacitance sensor for 
measuring humidity and a silicon sensor for measuring 
temperature. Both sensors give a fast, accurate response. The 
LC83 is applicable for use in glasshouses, nurseries and for 
monitoring environmental conditions in the workplace. 

Further details are available from TPS Pty Ltd, 
4 Jamberoo Street, Springwood, Qld. 4127. 


New mowers from Victa 

Victa, once again a 100% Australian owned company 
which recently saw its five millionth mower come off its 
production line, have released a new Pro series of ride-on 
mowers which have received a 1989 Australian Design 
Award. The Pro 16 has a Briggs and Stratton Vanguard 12 kw 
(16 hp) engine and is a high-powered mower suitable for the 
toughest conditions, while the Pro 12 has a 9 kw (12 hp) 
engine. Features of both models are an electromagnetic 
cutter clutch operated by a switch on the dashboard; a choice 
of 76 cm or 102 cm pressed steel cutter decks; electric start 
and stand-by manual start in the event of a flat battery; a 
bigger 75 litre petrol tank; welded chassis for rigidity and 
long life; and special safety features - the engine cannot be 
started unless the parking brake is on and an automatic 
cut-out stops the cutter and engine if the driver gets off the 
seat. 


Anew planting container 

A unique planting container has been developed for the 
advanced tree industry that allows free drainage with 
excellent water/air ratio following watering, while permitting 
air pruning of roots to give a denser root mass. 

This container, known as the Linc Breather Bag, is made 
of air permeable thread woven into a strong tensile tube with 
a block bottom. The tubular weave allows planting directly 
into the soil without removing the container. 

These products are manufactured and marketed 
exclusively by the Bundaberg Bag Company under licence, 
using the latest woven bag technology. They are made in 25 
and 50 litre sizes and weigh about one tenth of a rigid plastic 
pot. 

For further information write: David Lincoln, DDB 
Needham Brisbane Pty Ltd, 282 Wickham Street, Fortitude 
Valley, Qld. 4006. : 


Replica Garden Ceramics 

The Port Arthur Historic Site Management Authority has 
recently started producing and marketing an exclusive range 
of replica garden ceramics. This includes decorative tiles, 
both glazed and unglazed, and flower pots. The latter have 
been faithfully replicated from shards excavated at the 
historic site, while the tiles are moulded from an original 
sample in the museum collection. Both products were made 
at Port Arthur last century by one of Tasmania’s earliest 
commercial potters, James Price. The clay and finishes have 


been carefully matched to the originals, and each replica has 
a stamp of authentication. 

The tiles are 13.5 cm square and the flower pots stand 15.5 
cm high with a neck diameter of 16 cm. Prices are as follows: 
Unglazed tiles - $9.00 each 
Glazed tiles - $7.50 each 
Flower pots - $7.50 each 
Postage and handling - an additional $6.00 per item. 
Orders and enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Port Arthur Historic Site Management Authority, 
Post Office, Port Arthur, Tas. 7182. 


Protecting garden furniture 

Woodshield is a highly penetrative primer/finish coat for 
both interior and exterior timbers. It protects new timber 
from exposure to weather by forming a matrix with the fibres 
of the timber to create a permanent insoluble compound that 
will repel water and combat bacterial decay, while still 
allowing the timber to “breathé”. This reduces warping and 
splitting and prevents cracking and peeling. 

The product is available in clear and five timber tones 
which do not obliterate the natural grain and enable the 
timber’s natural beauty to be retained for many years. 

Old untreated wood can be treated with Woodshield after 
being cleaned with Woodclean, then rinsed with clean water 
and allowed to dry for four days. Unseasoned Oregon should 
be allowed to dry for four to six weeks and then sap 
exudation washed off with mineral turps or hot soapy water; 
when thoroughly dry the timber should be sanded and then 
treated with several coats of Woodshield. 

Woodshield is available from hardware stores throughout 
New South Wales and Victoria in 1-litre and 4-litre cans at a 
recommended retail price of $19.50 and $59.50 respectively. 
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Artistic Retlections on the Tree 


To The Blue Hole — Wallamumbi N.S.W. 
Water colour (Windsor & Newton) 98cm x 129cm unframed size. 
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A cultivar of the Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum) in autumn. 
(Photo: Tim Simpson) 


Let’s Keep Some Mystery 


In a world which appears to be changing rather too 
quickly for many of us, one might be tempted to look to 
one’s garden for evidence of immutability, of reliability. 

But, as those who have been gardening for any length 
of time know only too well, plants aren’t like that at all. 
They are as unreliable as racehorses, the Stock Exchange 
and the weather. 

Paradoxically, it is the unpredictability of plants that 
makes gardening the exciting occupation that it is, or at 
least should be. 

In an article on the phenomenon of autumn colour in 
this issue, John Stowar mentions a poplar that for 45 years 
wouldn't change colour. Then, in middle age, it decided 
that it would and has done so ever since. In my own garden 
one of my favourite perennials, Cupid’s Dart (Catananche 
caerulea ) has flowered for a number of years with typical 
pale lavender-blue flowers. It self seeds quite prolifically, 
and one seedling plant is now as big as its parent. But its 
flowers are a deep mauve-blue, and about half are semi- 
double. Graham Thomas says that seeds of this plant 
produce variable tints, but doesn’t say anything about 
semi-double flowers. 

Even more curious is the behaviour of a Pineapple Lily 
(Eucomis comosa )in another part of the garden. I bought 
two bulbs from a local nursery about three years ago; they 
do surprisingly well in this cold climate. Both bulbs have 
multiplied by now; one group has the usual pale green 
flower stalks and limey-green flowers, the other group has 
a slight tinge of pink in the flowers, but this is not all that 
unusual. 


This year, however, the pink group has produced 
offspring that it would probably prefer to disown. This has 
a deep purple, almost black, flower stalk and flowers just 
as dark. James Hitchmough, in his excellent book on 
bulbs, mentions a race of New Zealand hybrid “look-alike” 
E. comosa with pink and even lurid purple flowers; he 
describes them as “too strange to be true”. 

Does this mean that my bulb, or perhaps its mother, 
had a wild week-end with a New Zealander? I don’t know. 
There have been a few other strange happenings in the 
garden recently. Like “Albertine” flowering for a second 
time in midsummer, and a hydrangea producing near 
perfect flowers in August. And is it my imagination or the 
greenhouse effect, but are spring flowering bulbs 
appearing earlier and earlier each year? If it continues 
we'll soon have jonquils in autumn. 

As I say, it’s the unpredictability of plants that makes 
them interesting. If everything had a logical explanation, 
if everything was predictable, if there was no mystery, 
would we have as much fun? 


TIM NORTH 
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John Stowar 


After a year as a science teacher with the NSW Depart- 
ment of Education, in 1967 John Stowar became a Town 
Planning Assistant with the State Planning Authority. 
After gaining a BA, with majors in geomorphology and 
botany at the University of Sydney in 1971 and a Grad- 
uate Diploma in Landscape Design at the University of 
New South Wales in 1973, there followed a series of posi- 
ons in town planning, landscape architecture and land- 
Scape contract supervision with local government auth- 
Orities, including the National Capital Development Com- 
Mission. 

From 1974-1977 John was a principal landscape archi- 
tect with the Sydney based practice, CLASP Pty Ltd, and 
after that spent a year as Reserves Planner with War- 
Tingah Shire Council. He then ran his own nursery in the 
Southern Highlands, specialising in cool climate exotics, 
before taking up his present position as horticulture 
teacher at Wollongong College of TAFE. 

John has also held part-time teaching positions with the 

chool of Landscape Architecture, University of New 
South Wales, Department of Architecture, University of 
Sydney, at Mitchell College of Advanced Education at 

athurst, and finally at the Highlands School of Horticul-. 
ture now operating from Frensham School. 

John is married with two children, and now lives at 
Mount Murray, on the edge of the Illawarra Escarpment. 
Apart from gardening, his interests are small scale 
farming, Australian history and urban design. 


Ineke van Horssen 


Ineke van Horssen was born in Holland and her interest 
in gardens was sparked by her father at a very early age. 
She studied languages, eventually to become an inter- 
preter, but broke off her studies to travel. In 1978 she 
became a permanent resident of Australia but kept travel- 
ling between Australia and Europe, financing this with 
work in between trips, often at nurseries. 

In 1985 she decided to undertake a formal study in hor- 
ticulture at Hawkesbury Agricultural College (now the 
University of Western Sydney) and moved to Kurrajong 
Heights. She is now in her final year of a degree course, 
with a major in garden design and a main interest in 
garden history and conservation. Her two main gradua- 
tion projects are an analysis of the gardens at “Wynstay” at 
Mount Wilson, and a landscape design for the Clarence 
station, between Bell and Lithgow, of the Zig Zag railway. 


Plants Wanted or for 
Exchange 


Miniature white agapanthus; will exchange for miniature 
blue (two varieties). Contact Jan Skott (042) 94.0126 
(evenings). 
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The Proposed Australian Tropical 
Botanic Gardens at Mareeba, 
North Queensland 


by Geoff Tracey 


Australians, apart from the Aborigines, have never 
come to grips with the tropics. The thought that any 
national symbol, for example, the National Botanic 
Gardens, should be in tropical Australia, which is inciden- 
tally half the continent, is regarded as a joke. We came the 
closest with the Stockman’s Hall of Fame at Longreach, 
which is really part of the semi arid inland. To propose 
that the tropical section of the National Botanic Gardens 
actually be located in the tropics is in many quarters 
regarded with deep suspicion, but in my view the time has 
come. 


Australia is geographically part of South-East Asia and 
the south-west Pacific, and is destined to play its part in 
the socio-economic changes taking place there. When we 
see Australia from this perspective we realise how little we 
know of Australia’s tropics; the thought of a Space Base in 
Cape York Peninsula seems crazy. To help balance this 
economically driven development, I have pointed to the 
need to develop our own Australian culture in the region 
with the values expressed in a knowledge and concern for 
our native peoples, plants and animals as a starting point. 


What better way to make a start than build a genuine 
scientifically based botanic gardens, or as expressed by 
Tom Garnett, a kind of “tropical Kew” Other models for 
the Australian Tropical Botanic Gardens 1n their structure 
bridging cultural development and scientific research 
could be Missouri Botanical Gardens or the Arnold 
Arboretum at Harvard. 


I feel it is important that the Australian Tropical 
Gardens be funded independently and directed and 
developed in North Queensland from its central location 
at Mareeba. I envisage the gardens at Mareeba will focus 
on monsoon tropics, primarily Cape York Peninsula west 
to the Northern Territory border and north to Torres 
Straits, with annexe gardens in the tropical humid 
lowlands, eg Cairns and Innisfail, and the tropical uplands 
(cool and wet), eg Millaa Millaa and Ravenshoe. All these 
centres are within 100 km of Mareeba with a modern 
infrastructure of towns, roads and power in place and 
already the centre of a multi-million dollar tourist indus- 
try. 

Internationally there has been a recognition for several 
years now that there is an urgent need to protect surviving 


tropical botanic gardens and build new ones, viz Recom- 
mendation 3 of the Botanic Gardens and World Conserva- 
tion Strategy meeting at Las Palmas in 1985 stated that as 
an urgent priority the “creation and funding of new 
Gardens with a major conservation mission — the 
emphasis being on regions with rich endemic floras such 
as tropical forests” 

In 1987 the International Association of Botanic 
Gardens held a meeting in Frankfurt, West Germany, 
with the theme “Botanic Gardens and Nature Reserves in 
the Tropics” Australia was represented by the Director of 
the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, Dr Brian Morley, who read 
a paper I prepared entitled “Botanic Gardens — 
Conspicuous by their Absence in Tropical Australia” In 
this I argued the case for the development of a Class 1 (see 
note) gardens at Mareeba. The paper was published in the 
proceedings and I suggest interested readers can check out 
my rationale in the library and so allow me to describe 
here what is actually happening on the ground 
at Mareeba. 

The proposed gardens site is on Crown land already 
zoned as public open space by Mareeba Shire Council and 
includes three separate stream systems all connected to 
each other at the northern end of town, with many 
hectares of these streams within the town boundaries. 
These streams are the Barron River (below the Tinaroo 
Dam, so major floods are a rarity), Granite Creek and 
Basalt Gully. In the early 1980s the residents of Mareeba 
were shocked at the possibility of Basalt Gully being 
selected as a site for the town rubbish dump. Basalt Gully 
is in the centre of town but at the time was a fire 
degraded, weed infested and eroded gully with a stream 
which flowed intermittently with storm runoff each wet 
season. Today, thanks to our initiatives, it is the “Bicenten- 
nial Lakes”, an outstanding Bicentennial project described 
by the Executive Director of the Australian Bicentennial 
Authority as brilliant in its concept and “providing some- 
thing for every section of the community” It is today a 
series of parklands, with lake and pond systems connected 
by landscaped creeks, pedestrian and cycling tracks and 
the centre point of our proposed gardens. 

Recently we were able to secure further indirect fund- 
ing for our gardens development as part of job creation 
initiatives to employ timber workers who lost their jobs 
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through the North Queensland Wet Tropics World Herit- 
age listing. We were able to base the Mareeba section of 
the Wet Tropics Tree Planting Scheme on the Shire 
Nursery and use the proposed gardens site as a focal point 
of the scheme. The next two years should see considerable 
progress in the tree planting development phase. These 
plantings will concentrate on species from woodlands and 
the semi deciduous rainforest of the Australian Wet/Dry 
(Monsoon) tropics. 

Only those of us who have experienced the magic of 
change brought on by the coming of the Monsoon rains 
know that the coming of the “Wet” transforms the land- 
Scape of tropical Australia as spectacularly as spring 
blooms appearing after cold winters in temperate 
climates. The building of a tropical botanic garden to the 
highest professional standard will help in developing a 
culture in Australia’s tropics to share with all Australians 
the wonders of the top end of this wide brown land. 


OPPOSITE: 

Southern section of Bicentenary Lakes project. The 
buildings in the background are part of Mareeba High 
School. A detailed assessment of tree planting should 
indicate future management directions. 


BELOW: 

Granite Creek looking west (upstream) near tts junction 
with Cummings Street. Vegetation management to 
include tree planting on creek banks and for stablization 
of erosion gullies is needed. Access tracks to key sites 
for management are needed in the short term and walk 
tracks need to be planned for the long term. 


Any project as far sighted in its aims and objectives 
needs a long term commitment spanning generations. In 
my view it is time to make a start. If Mareeba is to have a 
truly national tropical gardens it must receive support 
from Australians in every State. Perhaps groups like the 
various Friends of Botanic Gardens, who raise money for 
their gardens, may also be Friends of the proposed gardens 
in Mareeba. North Queenslanders would be delighted if 
people from the south came north to see the tropical 
gardens. 

The suggested model for the Australian Tropical 
Botanic Gardens at Mareeba, the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, at 130 years is the oldest surviving botanic 
gardens in the USA. Under its trustees’ direction it has 
fulfilled its tripartite mission; research, education and 
horticulture “for the use and enjoyment of the public for 
all time” 


Notes: 

Class 1 Garden as defined in “A Report on 
the Collection of Native Plants in Australian 
Botanic Gardens and Arboreta”; a special 
publication (1984) of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Parks and Recreation. 

Geoff Tracey is Scientific Co-ordinator, 
DASETT Rainforest Unit, in Northern 
Queensland. 
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Buckley’s Chance 


by Gail Thomas 


William Buckley (1780 to 1856) was known as the 
“Wild White Man” He was a surveyor and explorer, but 
came to Australia as a convict. He escaped from the 
Sorrento Penal Settlement in 1803 and travelled round 
Port Phillip Bay to live on the Bellarine Peninsula with 
the Aborigines for 32 years. 

No other Europeans were in the region until 1824. 
Buckley was later pardoned and went to live in Hobart 
Town. In Victoria, at Point Lonsdale, there is a cave 
named after him, and likewise, Buckley Falls at Fyans- 
ford. 

This area is extremely picturesque, with walking tracks 
giving access to close up views of the Falls and the nearby 
Paper Mill, a large bluestone structure built in 1876-78, 
and continuing in business until 1923. 

The region also boasts a range of native plants, some of 
which I wanted to photograph. I had “Buckley’s chance” of 
finding and identifying many of them, so enlisted some 
expertise to make the job easier. 

Mark Trengrove and Trish Edwards are directors of the 
Geelong Indigenous Nursery, providing plants by order of 
some of the region’s significant species. The “Friends of 
Buckley Falls” are a group who are endeavouring to 
restore the biological value of the area, by removing exotic 
plants and replanting with indigenous species. Along with 
a grant from the Department of Conservation, Forests and 
Lands and the support of local Councils, they are raising 
the awareness of this important work, around the Falls 
and on the volcanic plains. 

Botanist Geoff Carr has prepared a report on the area, 
which was funded by the Department of Conservation, 
Forests and Lands. There are also records of plant species 
which are listed near the turn of the century, and this has 
provided valuable details, as some of the species which 
were recorded then are no longer growing in the region 
and are being reintroduced. Among these are Rock Correa 
(Correa glabra), an evergreen producing pink flowers, and 
Murray Cypress Pine (Callitris glaucophylla) which used 
to grow on the Barwon River but was probably cut down 
for use as timber since it is termite resistant, making it 
useful for stumps. Another plant for potential is Twiggy 
Daisy Bush (Olearia ramulosa) which produces masses of 
white flowers. 

Working bees concentrate on the removal of bad weeds, 
such as ivy, sweet pittosporum and hawthorn, many of 
which have escaped from neighbouring gardens. Mark 
kindly guided me around the area showing me the differ- 
ent plants, and I could see and appreciate the mammoth 
task involved in replanting with significant indigenous 
species. When I visited, the river was up, making some 


Rice Flower (Pimelea glauca) 


areas inaccessible, while others saw me in some precarious 
positions while getting photographs. One plant we could 
not reach was a native tobacco (Nicotiana affinis maritima) 
which was thought to be extinct in the State; however, 
positive identification is being sought as it may be a new 
species and not the known older one. 

Other plants I was able to reach were the Rice Flower 
(Pimelea glauca) which was beside the walking track, as 
was a clematis (C. microphylla), creeping its way onto 
trees. On the walk to the Falls was a She-oak (Alloca- 
suarina verticiallata) and farther on some Silver Wattle 
(Acacia dealbata) and Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum salica- 
ria). A small group of Tufted Bluebells (Wahlenbergia lute- 
loa), which are closely related to their European counter- 
parts, were not in flower when visited, but knowing their 
location I can now return at another time and hopefully 
see them in full bloom. Grasses are of importance in the 
preservation of the local landscape, the dominant species 
being Kangaroo Grass (Themada triandra). Along with 
Tussock Grass (Poa labillarderi) these grasses are being 
used in Jandscaping and enouraging butterflies back into 
the area, as they supply the necessary food source. Large 
leaf Sweet Bursaria (Spinosa var. macrophylla), a small to 
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medium sized tree and quite rare in this region, produces 
showy, sweet smelling white flowers which provide honey 
as well as attracting butterflies. 


I was very interested to see a small mint-like plant 
growing in the area which is of State significance. It was 
Cockspur (Plectanthrus parviflorus ) which flowers in late 
spring. It is only known to grow in two regions in Victoria, 
at Buckley Falls and in the Leigh Valley, which has similar 
vegetation. Its violet blue flowers and almost furry leaves 
make a visually appealing show, while its clean, minty 
aroma.is very refreshing. It reminded me a little of a plant 
I have growing at home, (Coleus aromaticus), known some- 
times as Cuban oregano, which has more intensely 
perfumed leaves. 

Buckley Falls has a large, viable community of River 
Bottlebrush (Callistemon paludosus) which grow on the 
rocks in the river and have pink bottlebrush flowers. 
Another showy plant is Rosey Stalksbill (Pelargonium 
rodneyanum) which produces beautiful magenta flowers 
in the height of summer. 

Fragrant Saltbush (Rhagodia pardabolica) is very 
limited in distribution and the only other place it is found 
in Victoria is at Bacchus Marsh. This was thought to be 
the only place where it grows, until it was found at Buckley 
Falls by Geoff Carr when he was compiling his report on 
the region’s plants. 


The plants I saw at the Falls and have mentioned here 
are only a few of the species growing there, but they are 
perhaps some of the more significant ones. 

A great deal of ongoing work and research is constantly 
being done, with the removal of unwanted species and 
replanting with native species. Propagation is carried out 
by various methods. Sometimes seed gathering can be 
difficult and information on how best to germinate the 
seeds is also of great importance. Where possible material 
for planting is gathered from the nearby area, as other 
areas may produce plants which are genetically different. 

Seeds and cuttings grown at the nursery not only offer 
stocks for planting in the region by the Friends group and 
supporting local councils, but some, such as the Rock 
Correa, Murray Cypress Pine and Twiggy Daisy Bush, 
have good horticultural potential. There is an increasing 
interest in indigenous species and I am indebted to Mark 
‘Trengrove for his assistance in supplying the information 
about the plants which I saw and photographed at Buckley 
Falls. He also informs me that tours which he conducts for 
local school groups generate a great deal of positive inter- 
est among the children, so perhaps we are planting the 
seeds for future generations to ensure this significant area 
is retained for all to enjoy. 

For further information, Mark may be contacted at the 
Indigenous Nursery, tel. (052) 9. 8087. 


The Paper Mill 


Cockspur (Plectanthrus parviflorus) 


Photos: G. Thomas 
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Ibe Phenomenon of Autumn Colour 
by John Stowar 


One of the great joys of living in a cool climate is 
undeniably the visual treat provided by autumn. As the 
days become shorter, provided that good rains have fallen 
in summer and the weather’continues to give clear, sunny 
days followed by cold nights (below five degrees Celsius), 
vibrant foliage colours can be expected. This, we are told 
by researchers, is because the cold conditions prevent the 
manufacture of chlorophyll in the leaves and the plastid 
leaf pigments, carotene and xanthophyll, show through as 
orange and yellow colouring. Another substance, 
anthocyanin, produces the red and purple colouring. 
Anthocyanin is produced from excess sugar in the leaves; 
this sugar, manufactured during the day, is translocated at 
night and stored in roots and trunk. When sunny days are 
followed by cold nights, the low temperatures prevent 
translocation from taking place, and the excess sugar in 
the leaves is then converted into anthocyanins. This 
conversion is really a safety mechanism to prevent too 


high an osmotic pressure building up in the leaves. If 
weather conditions are not favourable the leaf fall is not a 
sudden process, sap is still able to get from the roots to the 
leaves, chlorophyll continues to be manufactured and so 
masks the other pigments, giving a disappointing autumn 
display. Warm climates clearly cannot produce the 
kaleidoscope of the frost areas, and if deciduous autumn 
colouring trees have not been experienced in a cold 
climate, there can be little real appreciation of them. 
Even within a cool climate, there will be localised 
variations because of microclimatic effects. Cold air 
drainage creates frost hollows and these, together with 
very elevated sites, are likely to be the first areas to show 
spot autumn colours. Generally, however, there is a 
discernible pattern of change; in Europe an advancing 
wave of colour moving from pole to tropics at about 60 to 
70 km a day, with the whole drama lasting two to three 
weeks. Climate and weather, of course, are not the only 
factors operating to produce colour. Much depends on the 
genetic stock. Some trees reliably produce dramatic colour 
from year to year, usually the same colour but sometimes 
different. Nyssas and pin oaks usually provide reliable 
reds, while golden ash, tulip trees and Norway maples are 
reliably yellow. Japanese maples, sugar maples and 
liquidambars are very variable as species, but can be quite 
specific according to gene stock. So to get particular 


colour effects we must select rigorously with grafted trees 
or seedlings which have been observed for several 
successive years before planting out to their garden 
positions. 

Selecting plants in autumn in a nursery is a guide, but 
not the foolproof answer sometimes suggested. Factors 
such as the moisture retention of potting mixes, 
constriction of roots and stem, age of the plant, aspect of 
the nursery, and even position within the nursery, can all 
influence colouring. 

Records also exist of trees which showed poor autumn 
colour for many years, but later became outstanding. In 
Hillier’s Arboretum in England there is a poplar tree 
which scarcely showed any colour at all until it was 45 
years old, and since then has been reliably spectacular. 
Perhaps this unpredictability of autumn colouring is its 
most exciting feature. 

To visit the Westonbirt Arboretum, also in England, in 
October, or the New England district of the USA, can be a 
very special treat in most years, but closer to home, an 
April visit to Bright or Mount Macedon in Victoria, to 
Mount Wilson or Bowral in New South Wales, or indeed 
to our capital city, is a delight to stir the senses. No matter 
how much we educate ourselves to appreciate the 
Australian bush, it would be a dreary soul indeed who is 
not stirred by a deciduous tree in full autumn glory. 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS SYDNEY AND 
THE ORIENTAL RUG SOCIETY or NEW SOUTH WALES 


in association with the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
present 


Flowers of the Loom 


Tuesday 1 May to Thursday 31 May 1990 
An outstanding exhibition of 26 exotic rugs supported by a profusion of plants celebrating 
the complex relationships between the rugs and the flowers and plants of the re 
which they come. Highlighting designs based on plant motifs and the plant-based dyes used. 
Free guided walks in the Gardens will highlight the plants featured in the exhibition. 


In the Maiden Theatre 
(adjacent to the Visitor Centre & Gardens Shop) 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney 


Entry to the exhibition: $2 adults $1 concessions $4 family ticket 
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Rose Propagation 


by Peter Cox 


Roses are traditionally grown as a field crop and this 
continues to be so in most areas of the world. The criteria 
are an area with a good depth of friable soil, a warm 
summer and reasonably long winter to allow a period of 
dormancy and to permit digging of plants, sale to the 
garden centre and subsequent sale to the public of a bare 
rooted plant. In England the fertile areas around the river 
estuaries to the English Channel and North Sea, the East 
Anglian flats, are traditional rose growing areas and vast 
fields of colour are to be seen in late summer. In North 
America, California is the best known nursery region and 
roses form a large part of nursery production. Most nur- 
series in these areas would number plants grown in mil- 
lions each year. 

In Australia, until after the 1940s, rose growing was on 
a relatively small scale and generally undertaken in con- 
junction with another field crop, such as citrus. The 
growing areas were located close to main cities where the 
soil was deep enough to permit early winter lifting. With 
increasing demand for roses in recent years, nurseries 
were established in irrigation areas and production con- 
centrated in a few large nurseries. Production from each 
of these nurseries was some hundreds of thousands each 
year. In the last decade, with the increase in demand for 
cottage garden plants, a number of small rose nurseries 
have been established, concentrating on the growing of old 
garden roses, miniature roses, Australian bred or HT 
roses no longer grown by the large growers. Some of these 
small nurseries no longer grow roses as a field crop, all 
plants being pot grown. The production would be less than 
50,000 plants a year. 

In recent years roses have usually been dug well before 
the onset of winter in Australia and in fact some plants are 
lifted early in April and the plants stored in cool rooms 
until sales commence late in May. This practice has 
resulted in decreasing reliability of some field grown bare 
rooted roses, due to the growth of powdery mildew on the 
plants while in storage and subsequent dieback. With the 
relatively short Australian winter, often little more than 
ten weeks, the rose selling season is very hectic. Many 
garden centres pot up their bare rooted roses in order to 
extend the sales season into spring and summer. The prac- 
tice of growing roses in pots has resulted in plants being 
available, often in full bloom, right through the summer. 

There is little practical difference between a field grown 
and a pot grown rose to the gardener, other than a vastly 
extended planting period with the latter. The pot grower is 
relieved of the back breaking (and often knee breaking) 
task of budding understock in a field all day in the hot 
sun. Pot grown roses, where the understock is rooted in 


late autumn straight into a special soil medium in a pot, 
are budded on a bench and the operator can sit or stand 
and work as desired in the shade. Moisture stress in a pot 
can be a problem, which is not so critical in the field, and 
losses can be higher with pot roses in periods of very high 
temperatures. 


The method used for the propagation and growing of 
roses at my own nursery could be unique in Australia. For 
some years now some growers of miniature and flori- 
bunda roses have rooted cuttings in “Growool” under mist 
sprays, with the plants being grown on their own roots. 
The roses are subsequently potted up and ready or sale 
within a relatively short period of time (possibly less than 
six months). “Growool” is an insulating material made 
under intense heat from rock, and sold as rockwool (fibre- 
glass is made from sand and is not suitable for growing 
plants). The majority of roses sold throughout the world 
are budded onto an understock. In Australia the under- 
stock is usually in the form of a cutting, whereas in 
Europe a seedling understock is generally used. At my 
nursery the understock is cut, then the bud inserted and 
the cutting rooted under mist spray. Some species and 
vigorous climbing roses are rooted in “Growool” under 
misting. 

The propagation method is as follows: 


Work on propagation commences around mid- 
December, when the understock, in this case a hybrid R. 
multiflora, is ready for working. Pieces of understock are 
cut, between 125 and 200 mm long. The bottom cut is 
made just below a node (leaf axil just below a bud) and the 
top cut just above a bud. All the leaves are stripped off and 
all except the top bud is cut out. It should be noted that R. 
multiflora is a thornless rose. A bud eye is cut from the rose 
to be propagated (see illustration), a T-cut made in the 
bark of the understock near to the top of the cutting and 
the bud is inserted and tied in with budding tape. The 
budded cutting is then ready for insertion in the “Gro- 
wool”. This comes in slabs precut to make easy division 
later on, each piece to take 21 cuttings and three slabs fit a 
standard nursery seed tray. Hence propagation tends to 
work in 21 (or multiples) of éach variety being produced. 

Before insertion in the “Growool” each cutting is 
dipped in a powder form of 1% or 2% of indole-butyric 
acid (IBA). In good summer conditions, under mist spray, 
the cuttings will form a healthy root system after three or 
four weeks in the “Growool” and are then ready for pot- 
ting up into 150 mm pots. During cool, dull weather the 
propagating house is air heated to prevent damping off. 
When potted the rooted cuttings are placed in a cool house 
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under mist spray for a further three weeks or so. The roots 
formed in the “Growool” are white water roots and it takes 
a few days for fibrous roots to grow that can take up mois- 
ture from the potting mix. From the cool house the plants 
are moved to a shade house. At the time of potting the 
budding tape is removed but the cube of “Growool” in 
which the cutting is rooted is not removed and is potted 
up with the cutting. 

The plants are held in a shade house in order to mini- 
mise moisture stress and to await the initial bud shoot of 
the rose. Once the rose is growing the top growth of the 
understock is cut off, the plant is potted into a 200 mm pot 
and is stood outside in an area that is automatically 
watered every day. The growth on the rose is cut back by 
about two-thirds when the shoots are long enough, and 
this may be done on two or three occasions before the 
plant is ready for sale. The cutting back of the growth 
strengthens the bud union and reduces the likelihood of 
the bud being blown out from the understock. Roses 
grown in this manner are ready for sale some 12 months 
following the budding (say February/March). 


Alternative methods of uniting the bud with the under- 
stock are illustrated and these are used where stocks are 
difficult to propagate by normal budding and also for late 
season propagation, when the bark does not lift readily. 
This current season (from December 1989) the budwood 
and understock have been cut, wrapped in wet newspaper 
or placed in a plastic bag and placed in the refrigerator 
overnight before being used. This has been shown to ease 
the lifting of the bark with consequent improvement in 
budding efficiency. 

The nursery is operated by two people with no outside 
assistance and some 6,000 to 8,000 roses are produced 
annually with more than 300 different varieties. The 
timing of operations in the nursery in this sequence of 
events can be dictated both by weather and other routine 
operations such as spraying, maintenance of the display 
garden, customer service and deliveries. 


Note 
Peter Cox and his wife are proprietors of Cox’s Rose 
Nursery, near Thirlmere in New South Wales. 
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Letters 


Dear Mr North, 


The Journal, Vol 9, No 2 (Dec 1989/Jan 
1990) contains a misleading item. 

Headed “Fluoride and cut flowers” it states “... that the 
vase life of many rose cultivars is reduced by as much as 
40% if the water they are in contains as little as 4 ppm 
fluoride. At this relatively low concentration ..” 

_ Since the fluoride content in fluoridated water supplies 
1s held to 1 ppm, with minor adjustments for naturally 
occurring fluoride and average ambient temperature, 4 
Ppm is not relatively low in fact it is relatively heavy and 
not likely to be encountered in reticulated water supplies. 


The insertion of snippets like this in apparently . 


teputable publications is typical of the insidious anti- 
fluoridation propaganda which has been conducted for 
Many years. If you wish to maintain a reputation for 
accuracy and impartiality you should publish the above 
comment in your next available issue. Yours faithfully, 

PR. Richards, MDSc, LDS, DPH (Dent) 

The Royal Dental Hospital of Melbourne. 

(The “snippet” in question was taken from a reputable 
USA publication and referred to research being carried 
Out at the University of Washington. The report stated, 
iter alia, that “the permissible level of fluoride has been 
raised to 4 ppm” which would indicate that the American 
Standard is very different from ours. Nonetheless, we 
concede that the words “relatively low concentration” 
Could be construed as misleading in this context: Editor) 
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Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 

“What a treasure it is” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 


“.,.Exceptional. ..in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.’ 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 


“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today,” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 

“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 

the world.” 


Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 


“.. authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 


“.., the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 


“.. .avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 


“.. a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 

Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 
Subscribe now by sending $20 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
U.S.A. 
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The Cistaceae 


by T. R. Garnett 


Under Victoria’s Ornamental Plants Collections 
Scheme we are currently holding registered collections of 
Helianthemum and Cistus, including Halimium. An 
alternative collection of Cistus is held by Una and Forde 
Kitchen under contrasting climatic conditions at Merricks 
on the Mornington Peninsula. All three genera are grown 
surprisingly seldom, considering how suitable the 
conditions are in Australia. Most of them like plenty of 
sun and poor soil. 

In Britain the National Collection is held at the Chelsea 
Physic Garden. There, in a climate that is not really 
favourable, in 1988 a Heinz 57 varieties — species, hybrids, 
true varieties and cultivars — were being grown. Four more 
were labelled as “doubtful” and 44 others were listed. 

Except for the three species which come from the 
Canary Islands and Madeira, the genus is confined to 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, from the 
Algarve of Southern Portugal in the west to Turkey in the 
east and including North Africa in the west. 

Like another Mediterranean genus, Lavandula, Cistus 
are promiscuous so that, if more than one species or 
variety is growing in the same garden natural hybrids are 
likely to arise. The RHS seedlist marks the genus with an 
asterisk which means that seed may not come true to the 
name listed. For example, we are growing seedlings from 
Wisley of so-called C. psilosepalus, a white flowered 
species; but the flowers of our plants are pink. We are 
waiting for the botanists to do some sorting out for us. 

Inspired by articles in The Plantsman which urged that 
it was essential to use a key for the accurate identification 
of garden plants, since even the most respected handbooks 
were unreliable @g. the RHS Dictionary writes C. 
ladaniferus while Hortus and Bean have what is the 
undoubtedly correct C. ladanifer) we are maintaining, not 
our rage, but our scepticism. 

Having been told that, outside the cemetery at Clunes, 
there are plants of Carpentaria californica, we went looking 
but could find only plants of a small flowered, tall growing 
Cistus from which we have grown cuttings. Next time we 
went that way all the plants had been bulldozed! That 
plant keys out as C. monspeliensis, but so does another, 
apparently quite different, plant in the garden. 


The finest of all the family which we grow came from 
seed labelled C. ladanifer and has turned out to be the 


variety C. ladanifer albiflorus. It has flowers almost as big 
as a romneya; it does not strike very easily from cuttings 
which are horribly sticky to handle. The true species has a 
reddish-brown blotch at the base of each petal. I have been 
(and still am) trying to obtain a veritable plant. Seeing one 
in a nursery so labelled I bought it. It certainly had the 
blotches but was low growing and nothing like as sticky as 
albiflorus. “That’s x loretii” said the next nurseryman, “not 
ladanifer’: “Loretii of gardens” said the Herbarium, and 
the books confirmed the dictum, “is C. x Jusitanicus 
decumbens”: 

At the next nursery, where they like to get their names 
right, they said “We've got this labelled C. ladanifer. You'd 
better have a plant and see what you think” It is certainly 
less decumbent than the other but I suspect it is C 
lusitanicus. Then along came a visitor who grows Cistus 
near Shepparton and who has promised us a plant of the 
real McCoy. A further twist is that Chelsea lists separately 
x. loretit, x loretii var albiflorus (which they did not hold in 
1988), x lusitanicus and x lusitanicus decumbens to which 
they attach a question mark. 

In desperation I went through all the literature I could 
find and produced a chart. Rather surprisingly, at least to 
me, the authorities all agreed on the parentage of hybrids 
which include many, such as x purpureus, which the 
uninitiated would suppose were true species. Even 
Reginald Farrer writes that C. purpureus is “incomparably 
the best of all when the true species is obtained” The 
variety ‘Brilliancy’, which is most commonly obtainable in 
Australian nurseries, does not appear in any literature 
from the Northern Hemisphere. Does anyone know its 
origin? Chelsea lists two named forms of x purpureus, 
Alan Fradd’ and ‘Betty Taudevin’. Is ‘Brilliancy’ identical 
with one of these? The Melbourne Royal Botanic Gardens 
list a variety of garden origin named ‘Poirret’ 

Cistus does not appear in Willis Handbook to Plants in 
Victoria, but there is certainly a population of a variety 
akin to C. salvifolius One form of which is prostrate) north 
of Castlemaine. The new Flora of Australia reports only a 
population of C. monspeliensis naturalised near Adelaide 
since 1912. 

Cistus was particularly popular in gardens in the early 
19th century, when the only monograph on Cistineae by 
Robert Sweet listed more than 100 species and hybrids. 
‘Two people, Sir Oscar Warburg before World War II and 
Collingwood Ingram in the years following it, have been 
largely responsible for modern classification and 
hybridizing. The latter named a particularly good hybrid 
after his pupil, Anne Palmer, who has recently given her 
garden, Rosemoor, to the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The genus certainly deserves more attention in this 
country. It produces a wealth of flowers and a considerable 
variety of foliage. But I suspect that those who like to 
name their plants correctly will find themselves using 
those useful three letters “aff” meaning “related to”, quite 
often if they are conscientious. 
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Eccentric Spaces 


by Robert Harbison; published by 
Secker and Warbug, 1989; 
recommended retail price 
(softback) $24.95 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

This book came to me as a totally 
unexpected Christmas present from 
one of my children, who, acting on the 
advice of my bookseller, purchased it 
without first referring to he-who-is- 
hard-to-choose-for. It is certainly not a 
gardening book in the conventional 
sense, and even as an unconventional 
gardening book it is definitely on the 
outer limits of the field. But it is 
important reading, and challenging 
too, for all who want to understand 
more about what it is that makes us 
garden. It is a book for those who like 
to read, to extend their horizons and to 
explore the concept of garden making 
as an art form linked to the other dis- 
ciplines within which Man imagines 
and constructs spaces for himself to 
occupy. The book deals in the reality of 
architecture and the fantasies of wri- 
ters, the certain uncertainty of monu- 
ments and the hard-edged clangour of 
the subway, all part of the landscape of 
Man. 


Margery Fish’s 
Country 
Gardening 


by Timothy Clark; published by 
David and Charles, 1989; 
recommended price (hardcover) 
$43.95 reviewed by Trevor Nottle 
The dust jacket of this book sets out 
the author’s purpose; to explain how 
Margery Fish created her famous cot- 
tage style garden; to record in loving 
terms the gardening methods of this 
remarkable woman; and to show how 
to recreate her effects in your garden. 
A fairly ambitious project for any 
garden writer. To achieve his goals the 
author adopted a technique of writing 
individual entries for many sub-head- 
ings, which are clustered under 
chapter headings such as “Influences 
on Planning”, “Cottage Gardening”, 
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and “Use of Colour” Broadly the book 
falls into three separate segments 
which deal with formative influences, 
the definitive Fish style of gardening 
and a descriptive seasonal tour of the 
garden. Each piece is almost a com- 
plete piece of writing in itself, though 
there are links through plants, ideas 
and personalities to other parts of the 
book. I found this approach did not 
work for me; I became distracted both 
by the structure and by the layout 
which has each page of text enclosed in 
a black line “box”. By dipping into the 
book in search of references to a par- 
ticular plant family or garden idea, e.g. 
“Plants with Impact”, much of 
Margery Fish’s style and enthusiasm 
became evident, and there is much 
descriptive information and biogra- 
phical detail. But it is made hard work 
by the unconventional approach to the 
development of the text and by the 
layout of the book. 


The author does include some 
material which, although quietly 
understated, is both about Mrs Fish’s 
development as a gardener and critical 
of our own, that is the need for con- 
tinual learning and changing. The 
occasional disgruntled rejoinder to 
herself that “Miss Jekyll was right, as 
usual”, demonstrates Margery Fish’s 
acknowledgement of our need to con- 
tinually refer to the ideas of others as 
we make our gardens. But the most 
important idea we can take from 
Margery Fish is her belief despite her 
friendships with the gardeners of the 
Surrey school) that our gardens are 
“over-rhododendroned and _ over- 
rosed”, and that, like her, we may need 
to break out of the mould of the Eng- 
lish garden if we are to make gardens 
that suit our needs and reflect our 
interests. 


My Flower Garden 


by Agatha Christie; published by 
Souvenir Press, 1989; 
recommended retail price $12.95 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle — 

A short wistful poem by the famous 
writer of mysteries, with delicate 
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engravings to accompany each page of 
verse. Not a useful manual, nor a tour 
de force of poetry, but a simple twenty- 
four lines on separation and love 
strung together with the floral associ- 
ations of a cottage garden. A poignant, 
charming book and in all probability 
the smallest “gardening” book ever 
published. 


Personal 
Landscapes 


by Jerome Malitz; published by 
Timber Press, Portland, Oregon, 
1989; approx $60.00 (hardcover) 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

Now that the rules and regulations 
on book importing are to be changed 
we may well see more American garde- 
ning books than was the case in the 
British dominated past. Earlier books 
by Eleanor Perenyi (“Green 
Thoughts”), Henry Mitchell (“The 
Essential Earthman”), Katherine 
White (“Onward and Upward in the 
Garden”), -and those of Allan Lacey 
gave Australian gardeners some 
insights into gardening the American 
way. This book will undoubtedly add 
much to our understanding of 
American gardens and give us new 
perspectives on our own horticultural 
habits. 

This is essentially a book about 
designing gardens, creating desired 
effects, choosing plants and developing 
a vision of personalised gardening that 
suits ourselves and our climate. Natu- 
rally the author’s arguments and dis- 
cussions are set against his own 
natural environment, in this case the 
mountains and woodlands of Colo- 
rado, but the lessons are there, clearly 
put and illustrated with examples 
drawn from as far afield as the ancient 
gardens of Kyoto and Suzhou, the jun- 
gles of Venezuela and the courtyards of 
Venice, and as close to home as the 
coastline, drylands and mountains of 
California. 

The text, which is written with style, 
wit and American vitality, is supported 
with masses of superb photographs. 
The author admits freely that he is a 
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“plant junkie”, unable to resist the 
impulse to buy a new plant and that 
his means, like those of most of us, are 
a severe limitation on horticultural 
ambitions. But he is appreciative of the 
benefits which those limitations 
impose. 

I bought my copy in New Zealand, 
but I expect that any good bookseller 
would be able to get a copy on order; it 
would be worth the wait. 


Beth Chatto’s 
Garden Notebook 


by Beth Chatto; published by 
Dent, 1988; recommended retail 
price (hardcover) $24.95 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

No pretty colour pictures here, nor 
any double page glossy inserts; neither 
are there any reproductions of the 
romantic English flower garden. 
Instead, a few simple black and white 
line drawings of everyday events in a 
busy nursery and garden and lots of 
good informative reading. 

Although I enjoyed Beth Chatto’s 
“Green Tapestry” (reviewed in the last 
issue of this journal) I think this book 
has given me more pleasurable reading 
and more insights into gardening. 
It is a very personal piece of 
writing, almost autobiographical in 
the thoughts and sensitivities that are 
revealed. Written as the diary of a year, 


though going far beyond mere “garden | 


notes”, this book involves the reader in 
the author’s friendship with Chris- 
topher Lloyd, with the progress of her 
disabled grandson Thomas, with 
taking work-experience students from 
around the world, and much more. And 
there is much about plants, too; of their 
habits and their propagation, their use 
in gardens and their origins. 
A thoroughly good read. 


Hidcote: 
The Making of 
a Garden 


by Ethne Clark; published by 
Michael Joseph, 1989; 
recommended retail price 
(hardcover) $45.00 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

When a very famous garden has 
become part of garden lore because of 
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its unique style and plants it is natural 
that it should eventually attract the eye 
of some enterprising author or pub- 
lisher. How difficult, then, when one 
discovers that very little is known of 
the garden maker or the creation of the 
garden because almost nothing has 
been written about either. 

Unlike his friend Vita Sackville 
West who kept diaries, wrote books 
and contributed garden notes to a 
newspaper, who had an “interesting” 
background and was a member of the 
artistic and social elite, Lawrence 
Johnstone was virtually unknown and 
almost reclusive. So it is the combina- 
tion of a famous garden and an 
unknown creator that excites our 
curiosity. 

Ethne Clark has answered our 
curiosity with this book. The history of 
the garden and its maker are woven 
together in a fascinating story about a 
rich American woman and her son and 
their adoption of England and Eng- 
lish-ness as a home and lifestyle. 
Although the story of the creation of 
Hidcote Manor and its gardens are the 
main storyline there are also many 
side stories about the anglicization of 
Lawrence Johnstone by his education 
and military service, and eventually by 
his becoming owner of Hidcote Bar- 
trim’ Manor, its village, woods and 
farmlands. The tale is fascinating 
because of the previous mystery that 
surrounded it, and it is satisfying 
because it provides plenty of detail and 
worthwhile because of the importance 
of the garden in the development of 
traditions of flower gardening. 


An Australian 
Guide to Miniature 
Roses 


by Margaret Hayward; published 
by Lothian Books, 1989; 
recommended retail price 
(hardcover) $29.95 

reviewed by Tim North 


This is the Australian version of the 
author’s “New Zealand Guide to Mini- 
ature Roses” published in 1988. It 
covers every aspect of growing these 
popular plants; cultivation, pest con- 
trol, propagation, pruning, etc, and 
sensibly gives separate notes for the 


different Australian climatic zones. It 
also gives profiles on a number of rose 
breeders; the Rumseys, Deane Ross, 
David Ruston, Sam McGredy, and 
others. 

There is a descriptive list of some 
200 varieties, grouped alphabetically 
by colour and height and the colour 
illustrations are for the most part of 
sufficient size and clarity to make 
identification relatively easy. 


Painting the Roses 
White 
by Barbara Wenzel; published by 
McCulloch Publishing, 1989; 
recommended retail price $22.95 
reviewed by Tim North 

When I was very young I was petri- 
fied by a book whose sub-title was 
“Cautionary Tales”; it depicted, in ter- 
rifying detail, the fate that would 
befall children who didn’t behave, who 
didn’t sit up straight at meal tables, 
didn’t look where they were walking or, 
worse by far, who played with matches. 

This book is, in many ways, also a 
cautionary tale, though it is unlikely to 
terrify anyone because the author’s 
early mistakes in garden making will 
be all too familiar to those who have 
followed the same path. But she tells of 
these with such candour and in such an 
entertaining style that very quickly we 
find ourselves sharing her frustrations, 
her successes, even her disasters. Bar- 
bara Wenzel might well have borrowed 
her title from the garden writer she 
most admires, Russell Page, for this is, 
though on a rather different level, “the 
education of a gardener” 


From knowing nothing Mrs Wenzel 
progresses through the usual, and 
expensive, methods of trial and error. 
of learning not just about the vagaries 
of different plants, of climate and soil, 
but also an awareness of “style” in 
garden making. As she so rightly says, 
most amateur gardeners have, to begin 
with, no idea of style at all; they buy 
individual plants because they appeal 
for some reason or other. But style 
becomes confused with fashion, so 
what is “stylish” to-day ceases to be so 
tomorrow. Unwitting trendiness, Mrs 
Wenzel believes, is essentially an ama- 
teur response; only the professional, 
plus a handful of gifted amateurs, can 
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operate independently of fashions and 
fads. Following fashions culled from 
gardening books @ften published in 
the Northern Hemisphere) she says is 
mindless, expensive and lacks any 
trace of creativity or integrity. And it is 
also good fun! 

This last comment firmly endears 
me to Mrs Wenzel. She creates an Eli- 
zabethan herb garden in her suburban 
backyard because it is fun to do so. And 
if gardening isn’t fun, why bother with 
it at all? If parts of it, or even all of it, 
looks hideous she has the strength and 
the sense to tear it out and start again. 
If a plant doesn’t perform then out it 
comes and something else goes in. One 
really never gets beyond the trial and 
error stage. 

Being a psychologist by profession, 
Mrs Wenzel has a good deal to say 
about “gardening and stress”, which 
everyone who gardens in any sort of 
fashion ought to read. But they should 
read the whole book; I read it from 
cover to cover with only one pause, 
which is something I rarely do. 

It is more than a cautionary tale for 
beginners. In the nicest and most unas- 
suming way possible it debunks all the 
pretentious humbug that one finds in 
some of the more esoteric gardening 
books. It’s easier, the author says, to 
potter about at the weekend planting 
white and silver plants, generally 
enjoying oneself and doing very little 
harm. 


Hellebores 


by Brian Mathew; published by 
The Alpine Garden Society (UK), 
1989; approx. $90.00. 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

Keen gardeners will know Brian 
Mathew for his previous works on 
bulbs and irises; books which have 
been valued for their clear writing and 
their scope, reflecting his precision as a 
botanist and his thoroughness as an 
explorer for plants. This book con- 
tinues these characteristics. 

As a botanical work, this is as com- 
plete a survey as could be wished for; 
there is extensive reference to the work 
of earlier botanists (though it must be 
stressed that it is always readable and 
never extraneous to Mathew’s line of 
discussion), and ample evidence from 
the author’s own examination of her- 
baria sheets and observations of wild 
populations. There are also short his- 
torical chapters developed from ref- 
erences in early herbals and homeopa- 
theca, including suitable gruesome 
descriptions of the fatal medicinal 
qualities of the plant. 

As an introduction to the descrip- 
tive breakdown of the family section 
by section and species by species, there 
are brief technical descriptions of dis- 
tribution, flower structure, leaf form, 
and seeds of hellebores. Whereas a gar- 
dener might expect to find these parts 
difficult to read and best skipped over, 
in this instance they are written simply 
and with great clarity, and where 
botanical terms are used they are suc- 


cinctly explained as the text pro- 
gresses. 

The bulk of the book is taken up 
with detailed descriptions of the 
species arranged with the six classifica- 
tions of the genus which Mathew advo- 
cates. There is much exciting material 
in this section for those who admire 
handsome plants. I am sure “helleboro- 
philes” will enjoy as much as I did 
reading about species such as H. vesica- 
rius with inflated seed pods that 
resemble Chinese paper lanterns, and 
H. multifidus ssp hercegovinus which 
has fine, deeply slashed leaves. Cul- 
tural notes are included for each 
species as part of the description. The 
text is well supported by many excel- 
lent coloured photographs of flowers in 
close-up and plants growing in habitat, 
and by twelve splendid watercolour 
pictures by Mary Greirson. The book 
concludes with appendices listing 
named hybrids, synonyms and sup- 
pliers, and an extensive bibliography. 

Without doubt this book will 
become the standard reference work 
on hellebores, not only because it is the 
sole modern comprehensive text on 
this genus, but more importantly 
because the language renders it excep- 
tionally accessible to gardeners and 
amateur botanists, and the illustra- 
tions are mouth-watering. It is worth 
any trouble to acquire. It is available 
from Alpine Garden Society Publica- 
tions Ltd, 282-284 Hoe Street, Wal- 
thamstow, London E17 9QD, for 32 
pounds sterling, including postage and 
packing. 


Heritage Conservation in Action — An Education 
Kit for NSW High School Students 


Although primarily designed for teachers of secondary 
students, this is an all purpose education kit which shows 
how to get involved in heritage conservation. It has been 
produced for the Heritage Council of NSW by the 
Department of Planning. 

The kit begins with a slide-tape set which introduces 
aspects of the State’s heritage, including gardens and 
cultural landscapes, shipwrecks and bridges, pottery kilns, 
wharves and the Gordon Bat Colony. 

The kit has a cross curriculum approach and three 
types of activities; participation, stimulation and case 


studies. One of the activities is called Conserving a 
Heritage Garden. By carrying out this activity, students 
can learn which plants and types of garden design were 
popular during different periods. 

Each activity has advice for teachers and all student 
worksheets can be photographed for classroom use. Also 
included in the kit are information booklets and a list of 
heritage conservation organizations in NSW. To obtain a 
copy please send a cheque for $21 (includes $1 for postage) 
to the Information Centre, Department of Planning, 
175 Liverpool Street, Sydney 2000. 
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Flowers of the Loom — 
Oriental Delight in the Gardens 


by Heather Edwards 


Perhaps the thought of weeping willows, poplars, 
pomegranates, cypress trees and flowers such as tulips, 
carnations and roses brings to mind a perfect setting in 
which an artist could be inspired to create a masterpiece. 

The same could be said of the “Flowers of the Loom” 
exhibition, which includes these plants, at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney, to be held during May 1990. 
This unique combination of plants and rugs work in 
flawless harmony to produce an astounding display of 
colour and culture. 

The rugs which are featured in this exhibition originate 
from Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran and the Caspian Sea area 
of the USSR. In these countries it has been predominantly 
the role of women to make the rugs; it is an age old 
tradition with origins going back to at least the first 
Millennium BC. 

Throughout the ages these rugs have been regarded as 
symbols of affluence, held in high esteem by monarchs, 
sultans and the like. 

In this exhibition plants are represented in rugs in two 
ways, in the designs of floral motifs and in the brilliant 
dyes. 

In nomadic communities in central Asia, where rug 
making probably began, designs were handed down from 
generation to generation. Patterns were often reproduced 
from memory or by copying previous designs. They 
included geometric representations of plants and flowers 
which were repeated throughout the rug. 

Geometric designs were generally used by tribal 


women who produced rugs particularly for domestic use. ° 


The best examples were used for prestigious ceremonial 
events. Women, who in later centuries developed rug 
making as a cottage industry, often worked to the 
requirements of merchants with a knowledge of the 
marketplace. 

‘Towards the end of the 19th century the popularity of 
Tugs increased, creating the need for large workshops to 
be established to satisfy ever increasing demands. As the 
courts began to crave for even richer designs, larger 
Commercial houses developed to produce these luxury 
items. Royalty commissioned trained designers who 
revolutionized design techniques enabling the use of 
Curved lines, as opposed to the coarser quality of the 
nomadic and village products. 


Rich colours have always been the hallmark of Oriental 
rugs. The colours chosen were determined by several 
factors; availability of the plants required to make the 
dyes, the laws of sacred colours for prayer rugs, and the 
suitability to the design. Stains @r dyes) before the 
synthetic era were obtained by boiling, crushing or 
squeezing plant material, although few dye sources were 
from insects. 

The colour blue was obtained from indigo, which was 
primarily found in the Indigofera plants. It was necessary 
to use a complex series of chemical reactions to obtain a 
result and the specialist dyers jealously guarded their 
secrets, 

Red was extracted from dried, crushed roots of the 
Madder plant, usually from the Rubia tinctorum species. 
When Madder was used in conjunction with metal salts a 
wide range of reds from oranges right through to violets 
could be obtained. In Turkey a brilliant red was preferred, 
produced by using both calcium and aluminium in the 
mordanting process. 

A good yellow was perhaps one of the most difficult 
colours to obtain in the earlier periods of dyeing. Many 
yellows are not totally light fast although reasonable 
results could be obtained from Dyer’s Weld, Reseda luteola. 
Luteolin, which was probably the best source of yellow 
due to its light fastness, was obtained from Reseda luteola, 
Verbascum, Hieracium and Digitalis varieties. Common 
sources of yellow were mainly quercetin, obtained from 
vine leaves, onion skins, pomegranate and St John’s Wort. 

Black could be obtained either in the form of black 
sheep’s wool or by repeatedly dyeing with indigo, which 
produced an extremely dark blue, almost black. This was 
an expensive process and the dye was highly regarded by 
wealthy Persians. 

Brown came from tannin extracted from tree bark and 
other plant sections. A pure brown was also produced from 
extracts from pods and leaves of the walnut tree, Juglans 
regia. 

Green, the colour which is said to be sacred to the 
Prophet, was obtained by dyeing with both indigo and 
yellow, or by dyeing yellow wool with indigo. 

Oriental rugs have found a niche in all societies for 
domestic use or for their aesthetic qualities. The oldest 
Oriental rug is possibly the Pazyryk Rug, dating from the 
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5th century BC, which is displayed in Leningrad’s 
Hermitage Museum. Preserved in ice, it was found in the 
tomb of a Scythian prince. 

Oriental rugs are prestigious items which enhance the 
homes of prominent public figures as symbols of success. 
In earlier times rugs would be discarded once they were 
beyond serviceability, which explains why there are so few 
examples from some eras. 

The “Flowers of the Loom” exhibition also includes 
some embroideries with floral ornamentation, which are 
the work of people who have a long tradition of 
needlework. The silk threads are coloured with natural 
dyes which have been procured by the same methods as 
the dyes for the rugs. 

Embroideries have been used as wall hangings, gift 
wraps, room dividing curtains, bed covers and were 
prominent in the courts. 

Large embroideries with their silk threads were often 
created to be included in dowries, the female members of 
the bride’s family were engaged in this painstaking task. 


The piece would often contain representations of bouquets 
of flowers such as field carnations or tulips, with the 
design originating from a family member or sometimes 
by a professional. Family members embroidered a section 
at a time until the total design was complete, then the 
pieces would be sewn together. The “Flowers of the Loom” 
exhibition provides an insight into the fascinating cultural 
history. Its botanical theme closely relates to its setting in 
the Gardens. 

Volunteer guides will conduct guided tours of the 
Gardens pointing out examples of the plants used in the 
designs and dyes. 

Lectures are being conducted by the Friends of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens for those who require more 
information. 

A full colour catalogue will accompany the exhibition, 
which will include photos and essays by both rug 
enthusiasts and botanical experts to provide a lasting 
record of this exceptional display of plants and rugs. 


Flowers of the Loom 
BEDDING PLANT DISPLAY 
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Senecio cineraria 
(Dusty Miller) 


Alternanthera dentata 
(Alternanthera) 


Petroselinum crispum 
(Parsley) 


Tagetes patula 
(French Marigold) 


Iresine herbstii 
(cv. Aureo Reticulatum) 


Iresine herbstii 
*(Iresine) 
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In an English Country Garden 
- Heale House 


by Ineke van Horssen 


A visit to England can be a bewildering experience for a 
garden lover, to be compared with a glutton in front of a 
table laden with delicacies. The question of choice is 
important. A lifetime would barely be enough to see all the 
best English gardens, so for a four week stay some 
selection is certainly necessary. 

During my stay I visited some 30 gardens, al! of which 
had much to offer - grandeur, vistas, herbaceous borders, 
ruined castles, mellow stonework and much more. One 
garden I was particularly impressed with was Heale House 
garden, in Wiltshire. 

Heale House gardens are situated on the River Avon in 
Middle Woodford, four kilometres out of Salisbury. The 
estate has been owned by Lady Ann Rasch and Major 
David Rasch since 1959. 

Over the centuries it has had many owners and seen 
many changes. The original house was built in the latter 
part of the 16th century, based on an even earlier site. The 
house was enlarged in the 17th century and in 1835 
suffered a serious fire which reduced it by two-thirds. 
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The year 1651 was a highlight in the history of Heale 
House. In October of that year Charles II took refuge 
there and was kept safe for six nights before riding on to 
Shoreham where he took ship for France. 

The great-uncle of the present owner, the Hon Louis 
Greville, bought the estate in 1894, and set about 
restoring both house and gardens. Restoration was done 
with taste and sensitivity. The architect Detmar Blow was 
sent scurrying in all directions to find materials to match 
the brick and stone. The materials, both inside and out, 
are in the main contemporary with the date of the original 
house. 

The formal entrance was based on plans by Harold Peto 
in 1910. It was planted almost entirely with herbaceous 
plants in the formal manner of that time. The gardens 
were then maintained by a staff of eight; nowadays, with a 
staff of two skilled gardeners and two days’ unskilled help, 
reduced maintenance capacity has necessitated alteration 
to the planting. The opening of the plant centre in 1985 
enabled the owners to employ the second skilled gardener, 


and before that there was only one such employee. Plants 
are introduced which need a minimum of care and 
provide a maximum of weed suppression. Many shrubs 
are used, particularly those with variegated or coloured 
foliage to provide a foil for roses and paeonies; these 
include Cotinus coggyria “Royal Purple’, Prunus 
cerasifera “Pissardii”, Weigela florida “Variegata” and 
Philadelphus coronarius “Aurea”. 

The terraces closer to the house display a greater 
emphasis on colour throughout the year. The wide path to 
the top terrace is flanked by two lattice pyramids which 
support a tangle of climbers; “Rambling Rector”, “Spek’s 
Yellow” and “Wedding Day” roses and Clematis “Nellie 
Moser’. The only bedding out is done in spring. Tall 
antirrhinums are planted in blocks of colour to fill the 
gaps that the tulips have left. 

A large paved terrace adjoins the house on the south 
side. Time has mellowed the York paving and covered 
them with lichen. The spaces between the stones have been 
planted with Alchemilla mollis, Ruta graveolens and 

Sisyrinchium , all of which obligingly seed themselves - 
to excess, according to the owners, but the effect is 
charming. 

Harold Peto designed the boat terrace, which offers 
views over the peaceful water meadows of the River Avon. 
This, and its channels, also form an important part of the 
Japanese garden, a whim of the Hon Louis Greville, who 
spent some time in the diplomatic service in Tokyo. When 
he returned he brought with him the splendid tea house, a 
small version of the Nikko Bridge, many original lanterns 
and ornaments and four Japanese gardeners to lay out the 
garden! 


This garden declined during World War II, lacking the 
labour necessary to maintain it. When the present owners 
moved in it had become a thicket and the ponds and 
channels had silted up. It has now been cleaned up and 
new plants have been introduced. Bold colours, like those 
of Ligularia and Primula x bullesiana are set off to 
advantage by the dappled green shade. The new planting 
and changes to the original garden may not be strictly in 
character with the Japanese concept, but colour is kept to a 
minimum and the garden could now be better described 
as a wild or water garden. 


The war and its demands effected changes in other 
parts of the garden. 


The sundial garden was originally planned and laid out 
as a panel garden, but inevitably the formal beds and rose 
trellis disappeared during the war and the area is now 
open and planted with apple and plum trees. 


The original plan for the tunnel garden was for a purely 
ornamental rose garden with a pergola of roses over the 
lily pond in the centre. Fate decreed otherwise. During the 
war the house was requisitioned by Salisbury Hospital and 
the rose garden was used for growing vegetables. The 
present owners combined the useful and the decorative 
aspects of this part of the garden. The round box bushes, 
planted at the turn of the century, offer a splendid focal 
point for three tunnels of apple trees planted in 1965. The 
tunnel theme is continued on the south “spoke” with a 
variety of climbing plants - Vitis coignetiae, Jasminum 
aureum and rose “Felicite et Perpetue”, to name but a few. 

The tunnel garden is walled on three sides and the walls 
support fruit trees, clematis and roses. The south side of 
the tunnel garden is bordered by a pergola planted with 
laburnum, roses and clematis. The gate on this side offers 
an enticing view of the tunnel garden, through the 
dappled shade past the box plants and lily pond and 
through another apple tunnel, where the eye finally comes 
to rest on an inviting seat in the shade against the back 
wall. Vegetables are still grown in the areas delineated by 
the tunnels. A profusion of bulbs and perennials flank the 
paths in the dappled shade under the tunnels. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, the many changes and 
styles of Heale House gardens, there is perfect balance and 
charm. The influence of the present owners has 
undoubtedly been instrumental in achieving this 
harmony. 

To quote Lady Ann Rasch: “In no way do we claim any 
horticultural superiority. 1 am not a plantswoman and the 
planting has grown over the years from the pleasure we 
obtain from the shape and colour and texture of the 
planting in relation to the shape of the garden, perhaps in 
the way you might arrange cushions on a sofa. The sofa in 
this case being a garden with what we feel is the most 
marvellous potential, everything that the heart could 
desire, walls and stonework, established trees and hedges, 
running water — it seems to make itself? 
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Plants and Gardens of Southern India, 


Part I! — Ootacamund 
by David Murray 


The Nilgiris (“blue hills”) are situated in the State of 
Tamil Nadu, just across the border with Karanataka (see 
last issue). Ootacamund (Uthagamandalam in Tamil), or 
“Ooty” for short, is well known as the principal hill station 
in the Nilgiris to which British administrators retreated 
from Madras during the hot summer weather in the days 
of the British Raj. According to Allen (1977), “The 
headquarters of government used to move up to the hill 
stations, taking with them all their files, an annual 
migration which cost thousands of rupees” At an altitude 
of close to 7,000 feet, Ooty enjoys a temperature range 
between 10 and 16 degrees Celsius most of the time, and 
today is a popular holiday destination for families within 
India. 


Araucaria bidwillit — 
Bunya Bunya Pine, 100 years old 


Photos: D. Murray 


View across the Lily Pond: the central statue represents 
a young woman from one of the Nilgiri hill tribes. 
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The journey 


The bus from Mysore leaves early in the morning and 
takes five hours to reach Ootacamund, giving ample 
opportunity to study the scenery en route. Before 
ascending the narrow winding mountain roads, the bus 
stops for a religious ceremony. Then, garlanded with the 
ubiquitous “May flower”, it continues upwards. 

We passed through Bandipur and Mudumalai Wildlife 
Sanctuaries, coffee and jackfruit plantations, then 
eucalypt and tea plantations at higher altitude (about 
5,600 feet). The trees that are spaced at regular intervals 
to give partial shade in the tea plantations are not local 
species, but usually Australian Silky Oak (Grevillea 
robusta)or sometimes Acacia, several bipinnate species. 

There has been recent criticism of the indiscriminate 
planting of Australian plants, especially eucalypts, in 
some parts of India. Essentially this is because 
inappropriate species have been planted and the water 
table has been lowered too far as a result. This has not 
been the case in the Nilgiris where the eucalypt 
plantations are long established and managed by the 
Tamil Nadu Forestry Commission. 


The town 


At one end of the town is an artificial lake, now 
surrounded by eucalypts and acacias. Visitors can ride in a 
miniature train along one side of the lake, as well as go 
walking, horse riding, boating or fishing. This lake has 
been a feature of Ootacamund since 1823, and is the 
legacy of John Sullivan, Collector of Coimbatore, who was 
the first European to build a house here. The term 
“Collector” has nothing to do with plants, the Collector 
was the Chief Administrator of a District, originally 
responsible for collecting revenue. 

The trees that shade the banks of the lake include 
Eucalyptus citriodora (lemon-scented gum) and Acacia 
dealbata, though I am not convinced the latter labelling is 
correct. Oil is distilled from eucalypt leaves and other 
plant sources at the Government Medicinal and Essential 
Oils Factory at Naduvattam. These oils are sold in the 
_ local shops along with the Nilgiri teas which are superb 
and deserve their international reputation for quality. 

Native Indian vegetation is scarce near the town but 
Rhododendron arboreum can be seen around the highest 
peak, Dodabetta, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet. 


The Botanic Gardens 


The Botanic Gardens owe their origin to one particular 
Governor of Madras, the Duke of Buckingham, who had 
them laid out as a setting for Government House. They 
Occupy a generous slice of hillside on the lower slopes of 
Dodabetta, at the opposite end of Ootacamund to the lake. 
About 650 species are represented. 


The entrance opens onto the level lower gardens, from 
which one proceeds upwards through several terraces. 
Close to the entrance are some fine specimens of Cordyline 
australis, the New Zealand palm lily that became popular 
in Australian gardens in the 1970s. These were planted in 
1918. 

The art of topiary, the cutting of hedges or individual 
plants into the shapes of animals and birds, is still 
practised here. One long hedge with figures flanks a 
pathway in the lower gardens and there are isolated 
examples throughout the terraces. 


Overlooking the lily pond, and elsewhere in the 
gardens, are some well preserved cannon dating from 
1853-1856. They are imprinted with the year of casting, 
together with “Cossipore”, “Auspicio Regis et Senatus 
Angliae”, and the name of the maker, “A. Broome” Their 
condition suggests they have always served a decorative 
function. 

The neatly manicured hedges and lawns impart an 
English ethos, but the trees and the textures of their 
foliage are exotic. Some of the most spectacular trees are 
more than 100 years old, and these include Australian 
species. It appears that someone tried to assemble a 
representative set of Araucarias. In different locations I 
found A. columellaris, the Cook Pine from New Caledonia 
(Macoboy, 1979, Watt, 1988); A. bidzwillii, the Bunya Pine 
(Australia); A. cunninghamii, the Hoop Pine (Australia) 
and A. araucana, the original South American monkey 
puzzle tree. Unfortunately, there is no printed guide to the 
gardens produced by the present administration to 
provide information on past themes. 

Some Australian trees have been acquired in the past 
50 years. These include the much travelled Eucalyptus 
ficifolia, the red flowering gum from the coast near 
Albany, Western Australia; E. longifolia, and Callistemon 
lanceolatus, which had been acquired via California. 

Perhaps because the Botanic Gardens of Ootacamund 
do not feature prominently in promotional material on 
the region they were a great surprise to me, as they 
represent a treasure trove of plants that would certainly 
repay a visit longer than the two half-days I was able to 
spend there. 
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Controlling 
Bamboo Groves 
by Greg Braun 


Bamboo is admired by many but grown by few. The 
monopodial or running varieties can invade surrounding 
areas until all is bamboo. 

It is fairly simple, however, to enjoy the wonder of 
bamboo and have the peace of mind that something so 
dynamic is under control. 

It was in the hills to the north of Kyoto City, Japan, that 
I first became aware of bamboo. For three years bamboo 
groves surrounded me. 

In the 16th century this same area was a centre for pot- 
tery manufacture and for artists and poets. While I was 
there, there were five Buddhist temples within shouting 
distance, and all around were ancient groves of the Moso 
variety (Phyllostachys pubescence) of bamboo. Moso, 
known in Japan as Noble Bamboo, is grown mainly for the 
bamboo children that the Japanese love to eat. Bamboo 
children are what the Japanese call bamboo shoots. 

I once timed the speed of growth of a newly shooting 
culm, at 60 cm a day. Professor Koichiro Ueda, who holds 
Japan’s Order of the Sacred Treasure for his research into 
bamboo, has observed the rate of growth of a culm of 
Moso bamboo at 120 cm per day, almost four feet! Practi- 
cally all of its full culm growth to about 18 metres occurs 
within a single month. 

After an absence of 15 years, and to find out more about 
bamboo, in 1984 I returned to Kyoto for a six month stay. 
During this time I made several visits to Chikurin 
Bamboo Park, situated to the south-west of Kyoto, near 
Katsura Royal Palace. The red clay soils of Katsura 
reputedly produce the finest bamboo shoots in Japan. 
Chikurin Bamboo Park is a project involving Professor 
Ueda, who has authored many texts on bamboo including 
many definitive works on the subject. 

One gets a slight handle on Japanese gardening here. 
Chikurin Bamboo Park is a major garden in the making. 
In Japan developing a garden to “viewing stage” can take 
50 years or more. The buildings, paths, ponds, bridges and 
garden beds at Chikurin are new. Lots of bare dirt are yet 
to be covered over with fallen leaves and shaded out by 
tall leafy branches. Even though many individual species 
are obviously well established, most beds consist of speci- 
mens yet to attain mature size. 

I saw here the breathtaking Golden Light Bamboo, 
(Phyllostachys heterocycla) cv “Nabeshimana”, a cultivar of 
the Moso variety, but instead of the latter’s light green 


culm, this bamboo has a bright yellow culm with vertical 
green stripes. In 1984 there were 144 varieties of bamboo 
at Chikurin Park. How are they separated? Why doesn’t 
the gardener’s nightmare invade the neighbouring bed? 

Preventing the spread of invasive species entails 
burying a border of hard, smooth, non-degrading 
material, such as corrugated fibreglass, around the pro- 
posed bamboo grove to a depth of 750 mm, and projecting 
above ground about 30 mm. Wandering rhizomes cannot 
pierce the barrier and rarely go deeper than 550 mm. 

The underground stem of invasive species, the rhizome, 
can travel sideways around three metres a year and 
usually does, but it is almost never found deeper than 550 
mm. The feeding roots, however, delve below 750 mm, 
thus they are not unduly restricted by a barrier of this 
depth. Use of an underground barrier means that the 
bamboo will not spread, while the feeder roots are able to 
obtain nutrient from the surrounding area. 

This means that bamboo can be grown in a confined 
space; tiny footprints can support a 20 metre giant, rather 
like a palm. So bamboo can be grown in city gardens, like 
palms. With bamboo, however, the two or three year old 
culms are cut out and only the new ones retained. 


Confined space bamboo gardens are a feature of Japan. 
In the forecourts of many large city hotels and banks, cool 
contemplative and towering bamboo breaks up the harsh 
lines and pace of these busy places. 


It is a talent of the Japanese to offer the mind an illu- 
sion of quietude amongst the speed and stress of living in 
the productive hot house that is Japan. The actual bamboo 
plant is not aware of its contemplative countenance, it is 
just being bamboo. 


Bamboo growth 

Bamboo is classified into two main types, monopodial 
and sympodial. The first class is the spreading or grove 
forming bamboos which occur mainly in temperate 
regions of Asia. Each year new shoots form at nodes 
spaced regularly at either side of a long underground rhi- 
zome, which lengthens about one to three metres annually. 
Not all buds develop into next season’s culm shoots. The 
few that do emerge free standing, some feet from existing 
culms. Branches of these bamboos ordinarily emerge from 
the culm at a considerable distance above the ground, 
revealing the unobscured culms as slender tapering pil- 
lars. 


Mainly from the tropics, but nonetheless hardy, clump- 
forming bamboos mostly branch from the culm close to 
the ground. However, this is not always the case. The 
underground rhizome of the clumping bamboos turns 
upwards close to the base of each parent culm, the apical 
bud becoming next season’s culm. Consequently, a clump 
develops. 

The easiest way to ensure that bamboo stays within 
bounds is to select one of the sympodial or clump forming 
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species. However, the above article details a relatively 
simple method of containing the grove forming or mon- 
opodial types of bamboo which are preferred in many 
situations. 


Bamboo species 

Worldwide there are over 1,200 different kinds of 
bamboo. Here in Australia a few of the more avid bamboo 
enthusiasts may have more than 50 different bamboos in 
their collection. Australians generally, however, are 
exposed to fewer than ten different varieties which are 
scattered throughout our parks, farms and gardens. This 
is surprising, since most species of bamboo will grow quite 
readily anywhere in the moist areas of Australia. 


Note 
Greg Braun is proprietor of Dondingalong Bamboo 
Nursery, near Kempsey, in New South Wales. 


Planting Bamboos 


I am not suited for service in a country town; 
At my closed door autumn grasses grow. 
What could I do to ease a rustic heart? 
I planted bamboos, more than a hundred shoots. 
When I see their beauty, as they grow by the stream-side, 
I feel again as though I lived in the hills, 
And many a time when I have not much work 
Round their railing I walk till night comes. 
Do not say that their roots are still weak, 
Do not say that their shade is still small; 
Already I feel that both in courtyard and house. 
Day by day a fresher air moves. 
But most I love, lying near the window-side, 
To hear in their branches the sound of the autumn wind. 


(Po Chu-I, translated by Arthur Waley). 


Friends of the 


Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens 
by Andrew Smith 


The Friends of the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens 
is made up of about 80 active volunteers. The association 
differs from other Friends associations in that it has no 
club structure, but is rather a group of individual 
volunteers who actively contribute to the day-to-day 
running of the Gardens. The Friends began, in part, 
because the Gardens required extra staff to enable it to 
operate a small museum/education centre located in the 
original Superintendent’s Cottage. 

Friends now staff the museum seven days a week, drive 
the Horticultural Therapy bus, and conduct guided walks 
in the Gardens on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Without the 
assistance of Friends, these services could not be provided. 

' The museum/education centre has about 20,000 
visitors each year. Visitors include locals, interstate and 
Overseas tourists and a large number of school groups. The 
Friends provide a supervisory and public relations service 
In the museum. 

The Horticultural Therapy bus is one of the activities 
associated with providing access to the Gardens for people 
with disabilities. Friends drive the bus to pick up groups 
from various institutions in Hobart, then take them on a 
driven tour of the Gardens. Due to mobility problems 
with some passengers, drivers often bring the Garden into 
the bus, extracting some of the better potted plants from 
the Conservatory display for example. 

The Volunteer Guides, 13 in all, provide led walks at 
10.00 am and 2.00 pm every Tuesday and Thursday, and 
Occasionally assist with tours on weekends. This service is 


a new one by the Friends, and now that Tasmania is 
getting visitors again by air, they are proving to be 
popular. Guides are happy to take individuals or groups on 
tour. Large groups are asked to book in but otherwise 
tours are available to all comers. Guides completed a five 
day training course that gave them background 
information, demonstrated examples of various theme 
walks, and provided information about “tricks of the 
trade”, enabling each guide to design their own walk 
format and theme. 

Although at present each Friend works independently 
of a club structure, and no subscriptions are paid, there is 
an interest in diversifying beyond the active involvement 
of the present Friends into a club to which individuals can 
subscribe and which would be active in fund raising for 
Gardens projects. This would provide a number of 
involvement levels for people to choose from. 

The Friends of the Gardens concept is based on 
individuals’ love of gardens and this indication of 
community support is very important for the future of 
Botanical Gardens in general. The Royal Tasmanian 
Botanical Gardens is continually thankful that the 
Friends find time and have the enthusiasm to contribute 
their efforts. Our services to the public are better because 
of them. 

Anyone interested in being involved at the Gardens 
should contact Andrew Smith, Education Officer, Royal 
Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, Queens Domain, Hobart; 
tel (002) 34.6299. 
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Landscape Design and 


Disability Conference 


On 4th October 1989 the Landscape Design and 
Disability Conference was held in Kew, Melbourne. The 
Conference was organized and hosted by the 
Horticultural Therapy Association of Victoria Inc and the 
Australian School of Garden Design. 

Delegates from throughout Australia filled the venue to 
capacity to hear six enthusiastic speakers present papers 
on a variety of topics related to landscape design and 
disability. The Australian experience of horticultural 
therapy was complemented by the inclusion of Peter 
Thoday and Beth Chatto from Great Britain. 

A range of resources were available for perusal and sale 
throughout the day; an interesting array of hydroponic 
equipment, tools, publications, pottery, and plants. 

In declaring the Conference open, Dame Elisabeth 
Murdoch shared her experiences of the outdoors and the 
enrichment plants and gardening provide for her. 

The opening speaker was Alan Werner, President of the 
Horticultural Therapy Association of Victoria and 
Manager of the Spastic Society Plant Nursery at the Knox 
Centre, Wantirna. Alan gave an abridged history of 
horticultural therapy in Australia, from 1984 when Perth 
hosted the “Horticulture for the Elderly and Disabled” 
conference, to the present day where Victoria, New South 
Wales and Western Australia have active associations. The 
Banksia Centre at the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens runs programmes, information and effectively 
operates as a national resource. Various botanic gardens in 
Australia also have accessible areas, sensory trails, etc. 
within them for people with disabilities. 

Alan also expressed the desire for an organization to be 
created on a national level to promote and disseminate 
information about therapeutic horticulture. He also 
briefly mentioned the national landscape design 
competition which the Horticultural Therapy Association 
of Victoria is conducting over the next year (further 
information on this is available from the HTAV). 

Nan Barbour, from the Telopea Centre for 
Horticultural Therapy at Ryde College, Sydney, agreed 
that most people and organizations involved with 
horticultural therapy in Australia share the same goals, 
although these are being achieved by different means. 

The Telopea Centre provides a range of services and 
fulfils numerous roles in horticultural education, 
specifically catering for people with disabilities. 

Liz Barraclough is a committee member of the 
Horticultural Therapy Association of Victoria with a 
background of physiotherapy and horticulture. She 
provided examples of garden and landscape designs and 
their components for consideration in the construction of 


landscapses. Liz covered many aspects of landscape design 
which are, ideally, designed and constructed with 
maximum access for all people in mind. 

Details of importance in enhancing accessibility and 
subsequent quality of experience include the selection of 
solid, rather than loose, pavements; contrasts in paving 
materials to inform users of changes or potential hazards 
such as intersections, gradients or roads. Furniture, kerbs, 
toilets, interpretation and plant species selection are just 
some of the variables to consider for the development of a 
successful landscape. 

Beth Chatto is a plantswoman of tremendous energy, 
and she presented a paper about the selection of plants for 
fragrance, texture and colour. Beth’s nursery adjoins her 
garden and offers a wide selection of unusual plants for 
sale. Her audio-visual presentation included examples of 
successful combinations of plant species and forms which 
are notable for their particular fragrance, colours or 
textures. Many of these combinations add excitement and 
variety to gardens and landscapes. 

Jane Edmanson is Deputy Principal of the Victorian 
Schools Nursery at Glen Waverley. She is also an author 
and presenter of television and radio gardening 
programmes. 

Jane described the Victorian Schools Nursery’s 
operations in detail. The Nursery is situated on a large 
acreage of land and provides a range of landscaping 
services and resources to the Victorian schools network 
and to the general public. The retail nursery is open daily; 
it also co-ordinates the annual Arbor Week programme in 
schools, conducts teacher in-services, work experience for 
students from mainstream schools, special schools, and 
activity therapy centres. 


Individuals who work at the Victorian Schools Nursery 
for therapy/rehabilitation due to disabilities or 
disadvantages are encouraged to develop good work habits 
and acquire at least a basic horticultural knowledge. 
Approximately 60 students with special needs are placed 
at the Nursery each year. 

Peter Thoday, a Senior Lecturer in Amenity 
Horticulture at the University of Bath, is a recognized 
authority on therapeutic horticulture, and has produced 
numerous publications about horticulture for people with 
disabilities. 

Peter spoke to the Conference twice; initially about the 
effective provision of public open space and secondly with 
regard to domestic space. 

He emphasised the need for public spaces to offer an 
atmosphere which is conducive to recreation for everyone, 
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irrespective of age and mobility. He reiterated the points 
raised by Liz Barraclough earlier in the day regarding 
access, interpretation, location of services, pick-up points, 
seating, and so on. Designs and their applications should 
cater for all potential users, and are desirable in all public 
areas, be they parks, shopping malls, public gardens or a 
city square. 

Peter Thoday’s discussion about home garden design 
for the elderly provided interesting insights into the 
English experience of domestic space. As most people with 
disabilties live in their own homes, quality of life is of 
paramount importance. 

For people whose privacy is reduced due to necessary 
sharing of facilities, e.g. community living, units, hostels, 
nursing homes, hospitals, etc, the garden provides 
sanctuary from the constraints of indoors. 

Domestic space can successfully provide areas for both AUSTRALIAN 
passive and active recreation. Obviously, many of the SCHOOL OF 
considerations for the construction and maintenance of GARDEN DESIGN 
public spaces applies equally to personal or domestic use. 

The Conference concluded at about 6.00 pm with most 
in attendance agreeing that it had been worthwhile, and 
that similar events are necessary for bridging the gaps and 
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The course introduces you to 


SEND Now , To order by Phone the principles and practice of garden 
59.95 Please Call : h 
S A 2 & : (03) 592-8081 design and leads you throug 
packing & 9 t0 5 the stages of developing a garden 
postage. Hie from concept to construction. 


The course also assists the 
development of maintenance and 
long term management programmes. 
Your preferences and the character 
of your locality are specifically taken 
into consideration. 


Warm, comfortable and impeccably dry, 
with cork contoured insole. These 
rubberised plastic clogs are virtually 
indestructible and can be washed under the tap. 


PLEASE SPECIFY THE COLOR AND SIZE 

YOU WOULD LIKE! 

FULL SIZES ONLY, 5-12 

RED, YELLOW, GREEN OR BLUE 

SEND US A TRACING OF YOUR FOOT 

WITH SOCKS ON. 
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Please write to the Australian School 
of Garden Design for our prospectus. 


Australian School of Garden Design 
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Conservation of rare and 
endangered plants 

A Council of Heads of Australian 
Botanic Gardens was formed at a 
meeting at the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens in November last. This meet- 
ing was attended by Directors of all 
major Australian botanic gardens, 
with observers from the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Frankfurt Botanic 
Gardens and the University of Tokyo 
Botany Department. The Council will 
meet regularly to discuss and co-ordi- 
nate a national program for the 
conservation of rare and endangered 
species in cultivation in State and 
Territory botanic gardens; this is in 
line with the increasingly active role in 
plant conservation being played by 
major botanic gardens around the 
world and = represents significant 
progress in bringing Australia’s 
botanic gardens in line with the World 
Conservation Strategy for Botanic 
Gardens, adopted at an international 
IUCN conference held on Reunion 
Island in April 1989. 


New flower releases 

Bedding Plants Australia are 
launching a new “Gemstone Collec- 
tion” this autumn. The first releases 
are “Gemstone Pansy”, an assortment 
of bi-coloured pansies in creamy white 
and shades of pink through to a dark 
velvety red; and “Gemstone Bellis”, 
with pompom shaped flowers in rich 
red. 


Garden waste 

At least nine states in USA are enac- 
ting laws to ban garden waste from 
overburdened landfills. New laws are 
compelling homeowners to bag their 
garden waste separately from house- 
hold refuse; in many cases these bags 
must be taken to a collection depot 
from which they are hauled to a 
composting site. However, some 
communities are using publicity and 
educational campaigns to show 
homeowners the value of home 
composting. For example, the Seattle 
Tilth Association has launched a 
Master Composter program which 
demonstrates composting through 
local workshops. 
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The National Estate Register 

The garden of Hobart’s Govern- 
ment House, designed by William Kay 
in 1855, is to be nominated for entry in 
the Register of the National Estate for 
its historic value, social significance 
and aesthetic value. The historic Laun- 
ceston house, Fairlawn, former family 
home of the Sutton family, and its 
garden is also to be nominated. This 
garden is typical of a late 19th century 
villa garden and has been continually 
maintained with many original 
features. 
A new garden show 

People with small gardens and low 
budgets will be targeted at a new show 
in Derbyshire, England, from 24th to 
27th June. It is to be called The Heart 
of England Garden Show, and will 
feature interior and exterior land- 
scapes, show gardens, flower displays 
and machinery. It is hoped to incorpor- 
ate a “Gardening for Beginners” 
theme, a trade campaign to attract 
new gardeners to the show. 


Seed viability 

Professor Gerald Klingaman, of the 
Department of Horticulture and Fore- 
stry at the University of Arkansas, 
writing in the Summer 1989 issue of 
the Bulletin of the American Rock 
Garden Society, quotes a rule of thumb 
to govern the interaction between 
temperature and humidity in relation 
to seed storage life. The rule states that 
the sum of the temperature in Fahren- 
heit and the relative humidity should 
not exceed 100 if one wishes to 
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optimize seed storage life. Thus seeds 
would have a comparable storage life if 
stored at 10% relative humidity and 90 
degrees E or at 40 degrees E and 60% 
relative humidity. Professor Klinga- 
man goes on to quote normal room 
conditions as having an average 
temperature of 70 degrees E with 
humidity around 30% to 50% in winter 
and 60% to 70% in summer. A house- 
hold refrigerator usually runs at about 
40 degrees E with the humidity at 80% 
to 90% in the crisper area and slightly 
lower in the main part. A home freezer 
usually runs around 0 degrees E with a 
humidity of 10% to 20%. The first two 
locations do not measure up to the 100 
rule, so Professor Klingaman asserts 
that freezer conditions provide the 
most favourable storage conditions 
readily available around the home. 


Sound walls 

To screen traffic noise effectively 
along highways, a belt of trees and 
shrubs needs to be at least six metres 
wide. In Hamburg, West Germany, a 
better solution has been found. A 
double line of fencing is made by 
weaving willow branches together; 
then the space between them is filled 
with soil. The willows root almost 
immediately and in one season a solid 
tall green hedge is created. Traffic 
noise is greatly reduced by the large 
volume of soil which is both supported 
and screened by the willows. This 
novel “sound wall” has been developed 
by Jochen Aul, Hamburg’s Superin- 
tendent of Parks. 
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"A MANUAL OF HERLTAGE ROSES” by Deane Ross 


44 an excellent introduction. 


$76.00 posted 


Send for the 1990 catalogue, 2 x 4lc stamps 
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SPECIALISING IN RARE 
PERENNIALS, COTTAGE 
PLANTS, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF HERBS 


S BOWRAL 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 612328 
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Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


_ CLOYNE 
‘ NURSERY 


Have a picnic on our shady stone verandahs and enjoy a 
conducted tour around the extensive "Old" rose gardens, under 
planted with old English perennials, many in full flower now, 
and on sale in our Nursery: 
Over 200 Old roses, a wide variety of clematis and many 
rare perennials. 


All our old roses for sale in containers. 


As well - a hot house full of Geraniums, over 300 Varieties and 
an Embroidery House for browsing. 
Nursery open 7 days 


Old rose catalogue available $2.50 orders taken now. 


Judith Pfeiffer 
Cloyne Nursery, 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 
Phone: (064) 52 1063 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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BRADMAN MUSEUM 
A Museum of Australian Cricketing History 
commemorating Sir Donald Bradman 


The Museum is located in pleasant parkland 
opposite Sir Donald’s former home 
and adjacent Bradman Oval. 


There is a barbeque area, children’s playground, 
public amenities and ample parking. 


The Bradman Pavilion is open to the public 
daily from 10.00am - 4.00pm. 


Admission $2.00, Pensioners & Children $1.00 
Group tours are most welcome. 


Bradman Museum Trust 
St. Jude St., Bowral. NSW 2576 


PO Box 999, Bowral, NSW 2576 Tel. (048) 62 1247 
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Shows and Societies 


Society for Growing Australian 
Plants 

The Society is a non profit 
organization with district groups 
throughout Australia. These hold 
regular meetings, host flower shows, 
visit display gardens, organize bush 
walks, and promote the growing of 
Australian plants. The Society’s 
quarterly journal, “Australian Plants”, 
is widely accepted as an authoritative 
publication on the Australian native 
flora. Further information regarding 
the Society, including the address of 
District Groups and Regional Offices 
is available from the SGAP (New 
South Wales Region), 3 Currawang 
Place, Como West, 2226; or phone (02) 
528.2683. 


Australian Herb Society Inc. 

Members receive a quarterly 
magazine, access to an extensive tape 
lending library and seed from the herb 
and vegetable bank free. Cost of 
membership is $17 with an initial 
enrolment fee of $5. For further 
information and application form, 
please write to the Secretary, PO Box 
110, Mapleton, Qld. 4560. 


Australian Geranium Society 

The Society was founded in 1957 to 
promote interest in all plants within 
the family Geraniaceae. Informative 
monthly meetings are held on the 
fourth Saturday of each month at the 
YWCA, 5-11 Wentworth Avenue, 
Darlinghurst, Sydney, from 2.00 pm to 
4.30 pm. 

An annual paeeciotion of $10 
entitles members to a quarterly 
journal, participation in meetings and 
all other activities. Two shows are held 
each year at St Andrew’s Church of 
England Hall, Hill Street, Roseville, 
NSW from 11.00 am to 5.00 pm. The 
Winter Show on Fancy and Fragrant 
Foliage will be held on Saturday 14th 
July. 

Coach tours to specialist geranium 
nurseries and other places of 
horticultural interest are organized 
during the year New members and 
visitors are always welcome. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Hon Secretary, Mrs G. Perry, 118 


Thorney Road, Fairfield West, NSW 
2165; tel (02) 604.1742. 


Iris Society of Australia (NSW 
Region) 

Meetings are held on the first 
Thursday of February, May, August, 
September, October, November and 
December, at St John’s Church Hall, St 
John’s Avenue, Gordon, NSW at 8 pm. 
All visitors are welcome. A bulletin is 
posted to correspond with the months 
that meetings are held, with results of 
minor competitions, future events, 
membership news and cultural notes. 

The Annual Show is to be held at St 
Alban’s Church Hall, Pembroke Street, 
Epping, on Saturday 20th October, 
from 12.30 pm to 5 pm. Entry fee 
$1.00, concession 50 cents. Annual 
membership fees; $12 single, $14 
family. For further information write 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs Heather 
Pryor, PO Box 11, Gordon, NSW 2071. 


National Rose Society of Australia 

The State member Societies of the 
National Rose Society of Australia 
meet monthly in each of the six States. 
Membership fees vary around $20 per 
year and include quarterly news and a 
glossy annual. Further details from 
State Secretaries as under: 

NSW (02) 871.8142; Qld (07) 
397.2707; SA (08) 264.0084; Tas (002) 
43.6742; Vic (03) 877.4301; WA (09) 
367.6717. 

In a break from tradition, the 
Hunter Valley, Illawarra and 
Parramatta and Hills Regionals of the 
Rose Society of NSW Inc will not 
present rose shows this year; instead 
they will combine in a Rose Display as 
part of the Sydney Garden Festival at 
Darling Harbour, planned for 18th to 
22nd April. 


Geranium and _ Pelargonium 
Society of Sydney Inc. 

Meetings are held on the first 
Saturday in every month from 2 to 4 
pm, at St James’ Presbyterian Church 
Hall, 48 Belmore St, Burwood. 
Membership fees are $5 single, $6 
double per year, which includes a 
quarterly journal which is posted to 
members unable to attend meetings. 


Plants are on sale and members 
donate cuttings which are available for 
a small donation. Demonstrations 
cover all aspects of cultivation, 
including a _ special pruning 
demonstration at each March meeting. 

A Spring Show is held at St James’ 
Church Hall during October each year, 
this year on Saturday 20th. Further 
information from the Hon Secretary, 
Mrs E. Batt, 60 Mimosa Road, 
Greenacre, NSW 2190; tel (02) 
790.4625. 


Australian Camellia Research 
Society (NSW Foundation Branch) 
Meetings are held on the second 
Monday of each month in St John’s 
Hall, Gordon, at 8.00 pm. Hon 
Secretary: Mrs O. M. Donnelly, 18 
Browning St, Turramurra 2074. 


Western Australian Wildflower 
Society Inc. 

The WA Wildflower Society Inc is 
the Western Region Society for 
Growing Australian Plants, and had its 
first meeting in March 1958. Its 
objects are to encourage the cultivation 
and preservation of Australian native 
plants, and its members are active in 
growing and studying wildflowers and 
in the support of conservation projects. 

Meetings are held in the Naturalists 
Hall in Meriwa St, Nedlands, at 8.00 
pm on the second Tuesday of the 
month from February to December. 
Branches hold their own meetings 
locally. 

An informative quarterly newsletter 
gives details of meetings, excursions 
and articles of general interest. 
Members also receive four issues 
annually.of “Australian Plants” 

New members are always welcome 
and enquiries can be made to the 
General Secretary: D. Marchant, 
PO Box 64, Nedlands 6009; tel 
(09) 383.1254, office hours 10.00 am to 
2.30 pm Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


African Violet Association Inc. 
The objects of the Society are to 
promote a better understanding of the 
culture of African violets and other 
Gesneriads. Day and evening meetings 
are held each month, except December, 
at the Ella Community Centre, 
Dalhousie St, Haberfield, NSW, the 
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day meetings commencing at 10.0 am 
on the second Monday of the month 
and the evening meetings at 7.30 pm 
on the fourth Monday of the month. 
At each meeting a library is available, 
there are plant and supply sales tables 
and a plant identification service. In 
addition, the Association publishes a 
bi-monthly magazine and holds an 
annual show. 

Hon Membership Secretary: Mrs G. 
Lind, 53 Kibo Rd, Regents Park, NSW 
2143; tel (02) 645.3316. 


Australian Begonia Society Inc. 

The Society was formed ten years 
ago to promote the growing of 
begonias, to form a link between 
begonia lovers, to encourage the 
import of new species and cultivars of 
begonias, and generally to distribute 
information about this beautiful and 
diverse group of plants. 

Meetings are held monthly in 
Adelaide, on the first Monday of the 
month in the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens Lecture Room, at 8 pm. The 
Society publishes a quarterly journal 
and a monthly newsletter. Current 
annual subscriptions are $8.50 single 
and $10 double. Branches in NSW and 
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Victoria also publish their own 
newsletters. 

Contact addresses: Hon Secretary, 
Mr Kevin Handreck, PO Box 386, 
Woodville, SA 5011; NSW Branch, 
Mr P. Sharp, 20 Blue Gum Crescent, 
Blaxland 2774; Vic. Branch, Mrs M. 
Wright, 74 Railway Place, Macedon 
3440, 


Heritage Roses in Australia Inc. 
The Society was founded in March 
1979, and is a fellowship of those who 
care about old garden, species and 
shrub roses. As members are widely 
scattered regular meetings are not 
held, but members maintain contact 
through the journal which is issued 
four times a year. Where members are 
in close geographical contact Regional 
Groups have been formed which meet 
informally and enjoy such activities as 
attending Heritage Rose days in each 
other’s gardens, visiting gardens where 
old roses are grown and treasured, and 
swapping cuttings of old roses and 
companion plants. At present there are 
18 such groups around Australia. 
Enquiries should be directed to the 
Hon Secretary: Mr Patrick Hart, 79 
Atherton St, Downer, ACT 2602. 
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Orchid Society of New South 
Wales Ltd 

The Autumn how will be held at the 
Royal Easter Show and will last for the 
full period of the Easter Show. The 
Winter Show will be held at Roselands 
Shopping Centre from Monday, 11th 
June, through to Saturday, 16th June, 
during shopping hours. 

The Spring Show will be held at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in conjunction 
with “Spring in the Gardens”, from 
Monday, 17th September, through to 
Sunday, 23rd September, from 9.00 am 
to 4.30 pm daily. 

The monthly meeting is held on the 
last Monday of the month (January to 
November) at Henley Bowling Club, 
Crown Street, Henley (Gladesville) at 
8.00 pm. Each month there is a guest 
speaker. Members are invited to bring 
plants, which are tabled and judged. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss B. I. Oldfield, 
61 Mountford Ave, Guildford 2161. 


We welcome news from _ all 
specialist plant societies for 
publication on this page. Please 
send news to: PO Box 588, Bowral, 
NSW 2576. Deadlines are 
normally seven weeks before 
publication date. 


Highlands School of Horticulture 


at 


Frensham School, Mittagong, N.S.W. 


Bookings now being taken for weekend and one day 
courses, throughout the year. 


Limited space for our next course. 


"The Autumn Garden" on 21st/22nd April 


(Accommodation at Frensham School if required.) 


"Why did my plant die?" on 12th May 


(Special one day course) 


Write or telephone now - 
we will send our a brochure 


Visit superb private gardens in the Southern Highlands of N.S.W. Join 
the coach in Bowral for a pleasant, informative day. Lunch included. 


Dates: Friday 20th April & Friday 11th May 


Highlands School of Horticulture 
Write or phone for details - ph. (048) 61 4999 


P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 


GardentourS, P.O. Box 558, Bowral. 2576 Tel. (048) 61 4999 B.H. 


AUTUMN 


Orchids in full bloom 
Azaleas and Camellias 
Daphnes and Luculias 
Vireya Rhododendrons 
Hedging and screening plants 
Order your Roses for collection in June 
Pansies, Violas, Bellis perennis in full flower, 
advanced Parsley plants and other plants 
especially grown for Parkers 
Wide selection of garden Arches, ornaments, 
accessories and gifts for Easter and Mothers Day 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


45 - 47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 


Maxicrop 


& Multicrop 


i 


~~ ‘a 
25 litre PLANT AND sort 
N 


| ALL SEASONS OIL 
| secticide | 
ww nee 750 ml 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 


INSPECT NOW: 


6 very large and mature 
Acer palmatum ’Dissectum Red’ 
STANDARD MAPLES 


for sale in winter from: 
Sun Valley Nurseries Pty Ltd 
Valley Heights. 2777 
Ph. 047 513 275 


Garden 


ournal ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


_— 
ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
— Each issue is mailed to you 
No increase in cost during the term of your subscription 
Discount on a two-year subscription 
News of associated activities (lectures, seminars, 
garden tours etc.) 
Subscriber’s newsletter free 
Special offers to subscribers 


Now available 


JOURNAL BINDERS 
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Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Avaliable at $11.00 - price 
includes sales tax, packing, postage. 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 
Holds up to 9 copies. 
Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Shop 3, 367 Bong Bong St.,Bowral NSW 2576 
tel (048) 61.4999 
postal address: PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcoyers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old Roses all y, - 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, Rare and interesting perennials 
= 


needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 
and cottage garden plants 
559 Portrush Rd.., 
GLENUNGA. SA 5064 


OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (08) 791 585 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


SSICHANDLER 
& SON (VIC.) PTY. LTD, 


COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of less common trees and shrubs SPECIALISING IN RARE AND OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
3 baa 5 : : AN RENNIALS 
Still giving good old fashioned service Chae 
54 SUMMER ST, ORANGE 2800 OPEN 10AMTO 6PM 
PHONE 063-614333 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Our Retail "Nursery in a Garden" and 6 acre Display 
Garden is open to the public daily from 9 am - 5 pm 


Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN. VIC. 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted : GARDEN CONCEPTS 
Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May - August per Rail, Air or Post. ; Re sere eect 


Postal Address: P.O. BOX 13, THE BASIN. VIC. 3154 . 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Wholesale enquiries Retail enquiries 
03 762 2833 03 762 6864 . GEMBROOK 3783 
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We are the Nurserymen Who Care 


St Helena Island 


New Name for an Ancient Land 


by a Queensland Correspondent 


In May 1770, as Captain James Cook explored the part 
of the east coast of Australia we call Queensland, he gave 
British names to two points of land he could see from his 
small ship, HMS Endeavour. The southern point he 
named Point Lookout, the northern, Cape Morton. What 
seemed to be a wide open bay between these points he 
called Morton Bay. To the north of Cape Morton he saw 
what he thought was another bay. This he named 
Glasshouse Bay, after the striking mountains in the 
background. There was no way Cook could have known 
that he was really looking at three large islands, and 
sheltered behind these lay a huge body of water (Morton 
Bay) scattered with hundreds of smaller islands. Today 
Moreton Bay (the correct spelling) forms the peaceful 
sheltered bay upon which the city of Brisbane stands. 

In 1823, Governor Brisbane sent John Oxley north 
from Sydney with instructions to find a site for a new 
convict settlement. Sydney was by then considered to be 
too pleasant for hardened convicts, especially second 
offenders! This really meant finding a suitable river, for 
without a river to provide both fresh water and transport 
no settlement could exist. 

Once past the mangroves at the mouth of the Brisbane 
River, where the river enters Moreton Bay, Oxley was 
delighted with what he saw. He was able to report wide, 
flat land on either side of the river and good deep water 
right up to the river banks, allowing ships to approach 
close to the shore. Oxley recommended the site as a 
possible convict settlement. His report included 
descriptions of some of the inner islands of Moreton Bay; 
most he described as mangrove swamps but two were 
mentioned as having good dry soil and water. These were 
later named Coochie Mudlo and St Helena. 

The bay became quite a busy place in 1824, the year 
following Oxley’s discovery. Navigators, surveyors and 
botanists all came to explore the area. In the same year a 
ship carrying convicts and soldiers, under the command 
of Lieutenant Henry Miller, arrived from Sydney. They 
settled first at Redcliffe on the coast but found that this 
area was not suitable and moved several miles up the 
Brisbane River to the present site of Brisbane. So began 
the Moreton Bay Penal Settlement, a settlement which 
soon fulfilled Governor Brisbane’s aim of finding a 
harsher place for unrepentant convicts. 

The settlement expanded, and in time a branch was 
opened at Dunwich on Stradbroke Island. In France the 


famous General Napoleon Bonaparte fought many 
successful battles but was finally defeated at the Battle of 
Waterloo by the English General, the Duke of Wellington. 
To make sure that Bonaparte would never start another 
war he was sent away from France to a small island off the 
coast of Africa called St Helena. 

At the time of the convict settlement at Dunwich, many 
Aborigines lived on Stradbroke Island. One of these, by 
his looks and imperious manner, reminded the Europeans - 
of the French General, so they called him Napoleon. In 
1828 this Napoleon was accused of stealing an axe and as 
a punishment for this the Officer-in-Charge decided that 
he, too, would be exiled, so he sentenced him to be taken to 
another island in the bay, never to return. 

One of the six “Green Isles” in Moreton Bay (called 
Noogoon by the Aborigines) was chosen and the 
Europeans christened this too St Helena. It has been 
known by this name ever since. 

However, this Napoleon did not remain in exile. With 
the skill and knowledge of his people he built a canoe and 
returned home to Stradbroke Island. There was little point 
in the new name, as the Europeans had little contact with 
St Helena for the next 30 years or so. Noogoon, however, 
had been an important island to the Aboriginal tribes of 
Moreton Bay, especially those who lived on the adjacent 
mainland. Before the European settlement changed the 
island it was covered in a scrub-vine forest a dry 
rainforest. In the warm summer months “Gramman” 
(flying fox) would migrate from the mainland to roost in 
the thick scrub on the island. When the weather was calm 
the adult males of these tribes could risk the eight 
kilometre walk to catch, roast-and feast on the gramman. 
If the weather stayed fine they would return to the 
mainland bringing back any of the gramman they had 
not eaten to share with the rest of the tribe. Fish, crab and 
dugong were also caught and shells gathered to provide 
variety in their diet. Wells dug on the island provided 
fresh water. 

It was the dugong which Broun the first Europeans to 
St Helena. Dugong oil became so popular as a medicine in 
the 1850s that finally the demand from Europe and 
England far exceeded the supply. This pressure led to a 
“she'll do” attitude causing irregularities in production, 
inferior quality and uncertain supply. As a result, trade 
with Europe ceased. This closed the fishing station which 
had been set up on St Helena, a fact which probably saved 
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the dugong from extinction. However, during this period 
other changes had occurred in the Moreton Bay 
settlement which were to have a dramatic effect on the 
island. 

St Helena Island in Moreton Bay is eight kilometres 
east of suburban Brisbane. The total size of the island is 
about 166 hectares. More than half this area is mangrove 
swamp. 

The island was a Queensland Penal (not convict) 
Establishment from 1867 to 1932. Prisoners were sent to 
St Helena from other prisons on the mainland. First 
offenders, “hardened” criminals - all were sent to the 
island at some time, but the majority of prisoners were 
serving sentences of five to seven years for crimes ranging 
from horse stealing to robbery. 

Prisoners cleared the island of all its original 
vegetation, had to grow all their own food, as well as 
building their own prison, stone by stone with rock cut 
from the island. Thus St Helena became a self-sufficient 
settlement. Warders, some of whom were chosen for their 
knowledge of a trade, supervised construction of the gaol 
and set up “trade” shops. 

At the end of 1868 the prisoners had completed two 
cell blocks, a kitchen, bakehouse, hospital, huge 
underground water tank, Superintendent’s house, stables, 
boathouse, storehouse and jetty. The only communication 
with the mainland was by semaphore flags but in fine 
weather a cannon, a 24-pounder, was supplied to signal 
escapes to the mainland. 

In 1869 a lime kiln and sugar mill had been added and 
by 1870 farming and other work had progressed to such a 


level that the prison was not only self supporting but was 
supplying maize and lime to many other Government 
institutions. St Helena had, its own blacksmith and 
carpenter, and the prisoners’ boots and uniforms were 
made in workshops on the island. 

In 1932, 65 years later, the prison was demolished as it 
had been built, by prisoners, who then left St Helena 
Island. 


Punishments 

St Helena had a reputation for being a harsh prison. 
Cruel and often violent punishments were dealt out for 
what we would see as quite minor offences. 

In the early years a prisoner who continued to disobey 
the rules could be flogged with the dreaded cat o’nine tails, 
a whip with nine lengths of knotted whipcord attached to 
a wooden handle. In later years the lash was rarely used, 
and more common than floggings was shot drill. For an 
hour and a quarter after his day’s work, a man thus 
sentenced would carry a 24 Ib (11 kg) shot up and down 
the yard, placing it on the ground and lifting it again at 
each end. 

The cruellest of all punishments was solitary 
confinement in the “black hole” A prisoner in solitary 
confinement was not allowed to see or talk to anyone, 
locked into the “black holes” (tiny underground cells) day 
and night and only allowed out twice a day for exercise in 
the dimly lit passageway around the cells. These solitary 
cells were very small, with very little fresh air and were 
totally dark. Prisoners were fed only bread and water 
during their time in solitary confinement. 


Phytolacca dioica, the 
largest of the original 
plantings. 


After 123 years of European settlement on the island 
only a few exotic trees and shrubs remain as sentinels of a 
violent past. 

Old plots reveal the Superintendent’s house (now in 
ruins) to have been surrounded by a large garden 
complete with two fountains. 

Opulent soirees were held, with guests being ferried 
from the mainland to the Superintendent’s garden. 
Prisoners were employed for the duration of the festivities, 
carrying buckets of water from underground tanks to a 
tank on a raised stand, the water then being gravity fed to 
the garden fountains. 


An olive orchard, still standing, provided a source of 
olive oil for the island and proved a successful cash-export 
crop. Mangoes, huge frangipani, hoop pines, palms and 
elms now provide a roost for over 300 peacocks which are 
a tourist’s delight but an ecological disaster for the island. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the remaining exotic 
vegetation is the South American Phytolacca dioica. With a 
30 metre circumference around the base of the enormous 
buttressed trunk this tree is estimated to be well over 100 
years old. 


Getting there 

St Helena Island is administered by the Queensland 
Department of Environment and Conservation. A day 
cruise of the island is available from the BP Marina, 
Breakfast Creek, Brisbane on the “Adai Princess”, with 
lunch and a guided tour of the island provided; telephone 
(07) 262.6978. A quicker trip is on the “Cat-O-Nine-Tails” 
from Manly jetty on the coast; telephone (07) 393.3726. 

Rangers of the Queensland Department of 
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An original Plumeria 
(Frangipani) 


Environment and Conservation conduct guided tours of 
the island at 9.30 am, noon and 2.30 pm; telephone 
(07) 396.5113. 


to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


Nursery Notes 
by Trevor Nottle 


The Secret Garden 


When Katrina Kenny began to fill up her shop with 
wares I paid a great deal of attention to the daily comings 
and goings. I was curious to see what “The Secret Garden” 
would contain. From the start it was obvious that it could 
not be a run-of-the-mill nursery, for there simply wasn’t 
enough room for a large outdoor display of plants. So what 
was it to be? A garden design service perhaps? Or maybe 
yet another artful collection of imported pottery and 
garden “detail”? Within a few days the answer came; the 
Secret Garden was to be the outlet for a very talented 
local potter. 

Katrina has applied her skills as a potter to her imagin- 
ation and has come up with three very pleasing lines of 
local terracotta. Her most creative work is with whimsical 
figures suitable for garden decoration. The characters are 
inspired by works like Wind in the Willows and Alice in 
Wonderland, and are built sometimes as individual statues 
and sometimes as composite pieces which when displayed 
together form a scene such as the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. 
As garden decoration these pieces are superb, being large 
enough to be in scale with a garden but not dominant; 
they are perfect for creating an element of surprise and 
interest in a small area of garden under trees, near a small 
pool or in a courtyard. 

Katrina will accept commissions to recreate particular 
scenes and characters from any story. Slightly different is 
a range of dragons which are designed to fit roof caps and 
pediments. Reminiscent of similar Edwardian pieces, 
these friendly monsters are individually modelled so that 
each is a unique character and creation. A second line of 
terracotta is her range of smaller decorative pieces such as 
wall plaques, fountain heads and garden light holders 
which have a strong Mediterranean feel. Each piece is 
hand made and strongly built so that there is no danger of 
them not standing up to weathering. I particularly like the 
candle holders in the form of small houses, complete with 
roof tiles and Gothic windows. They have an Italian or 
Spanish touch about them, but I have not seen anything 
like them elsewhere. Almost as impressive are the pots and 
jardinieres that Katrina produces. These have a number of 
decorative themes. I find that friends and relatives par- 
ticularly admire gifts of her pots which are decorated with 
clusters of oak leaves and acorns in high relief: Others fea- 
ture grapes and vine leaves, sun and lion masks, and gum 
leaves. To complement her own handcrafts there is a 
careful selection of other work chosen from workshops in 
the Adelaide Hills and Barossa Valley. In the main this 
consists of wrought iron and hand made garden furniture, 


treillage, fencing, wirework baskets, pot stands and bird 
cages as well as wooden wares such as plant boxes. 

A small quadrangle outside the shop is enclosed with a 
high railing fence and is used as a small nursery of peren- 
nials and other plants, usually sold in flower or at least of a 
size that will flower quickly. Stock changes frequently and 
there always seems to be something worth taking home. 
Desperate for a last minute Christmas tree I chose a stan- 
dard ivy bush trained as a ball which fitted nicely into a 
large square pot decorated with lion masks. The ivy bush 
pleased my daughter hugely and when decked out looked 
most handsome. 

The Secret Garden does supply interstate shops and 
will accept orders for individual commissions from out- 
side South Australia. The Secret Garden, 101 Mount 
Barker Road, Stirling, SA 5152; tel (08) 339.4755. 


ANDREW ISLES BOOKSHOP 


For all your Botany and Gardening books - new, 
secondhand and antiquarian. 


We operate a mail order business and will send 
books locally, interstate and overseas. 


113-115 Greville Street, Prahran, 3181, Australia 
Phones: (03) 51 5750, (03) 529 6850 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 
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by Alistair Hay 


Kigelia 

The African Sausage Tree, K. pinnata, has coarse, thick 
twigs with decussate pairs of pinnate leaves, but it really 
counts as a megaphyte on account of its massive fruits. 
These, as the name suggests, are more or less cylindrical 
and fat, up to about 90 cm long and 12 cm wide, with a 
leathery shell and pulpy interior. It is a tropical African 
tree reaching quite high altitudes, a fact which may allow 
it to be grown in quite cool climates (but it is frost tender). 
The flowers are large out-turned trumpets, port-coloured 
and musty smelling, born in verticils on long, loose 
hanging inflorescences. The reproductive cycle of these 
trees involves interaction with mammals at both the 
pollination and dispersal phases. Pollination is by bats, 
and the hanging dark, large and smelly flowers are 
considered one of the typical ‘syndromes’ of bat 
pollination. The state of affairs in which flowers are born 
on long dangling stems is called flagelliflory, and it occurs 
in a number of unrelated bat-pollinated (@nd/or bat 
dispersed) groups. It is thought to enable the bats to reach 
the flowers hanging below the crown without their wings 
becoming entangled in the branches (though there are 
numerous bat-pollinated and bat-dispersed plants which 
do not do this). The great fruits are probably eaten by 
large mammals such as elephants, and later the ingested 
seeds are deposited in their own generous pile of manure. 

Kigelia is a member of the Bignoniaceae, one of the 
most spectacular families of dicotyledons. They are 
mostly sub-tropical and tropical trees, shrubs and 
sometimes rampant climbers. Mainly woody, the family is 
closely allied to the mainly herbaceous Scrophulariaceae 
(e.g. foxglove, snapdragon, etc). Magnificent climbers in 
this family include the brick-red flowered root climbing 
Campsis radicans, from the eastern USA; the rather similar 
but not root climbing, sprawling Podranea ricasoliana, 
with pale pink flowers, from South Africa, which derives 
its name by anagram from Pandorea, a genus including 
the Australian P jasminoides (ivory white or pink flowers 
usually with a purple throat). One of the most attractive of 
all is the mauve flowered Clytostoma calystegiodes, an 
evergreen tendril climber flowering profusely in spring 
and originating in tropical South America. Macfadyena 
unguis-cati is a bright yellow flowered liana from Mexico 
to Argentina, bearing long pod-like fruits typical of this 
family. There is a fine example near the Education 
Glasshouse in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
growing through an old Melaleuca tree. Several other 
genera of Bignoniaceae are grown as climbers, though 
generally less spectacular than the aforementioned. They 
include Pyrostegia (P venusta), with profuse orange flowers, 
Tecomaria (T- capensis) from South and East Africa, a 


Lobelia dekenti (phot D.F. Mabberley). 
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vigorous red flowered species suitable for covering up old 
sheds, etc, and Eccremocarpus (E. scaber), a tendril climber 
with orange, red or yellow flowers from Chile, one of the 
more frost hardy climbers in this family. 


Some of the trees in the Bignoniaceae are wonderfully 
garish, the best known being Jacaranda (Ff. mimosifolia) 
found naturally in north-west Argentina. Also commonly 
grown in Australia, especially in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, and sometimes escaping into secondary 
rainforests, is the African Tulip Tree, Spathodea 
campanulata, with hot looking orange-scarlet upward 
facing, urn shaped flowers. These contain copious 
quantities of nectar, and later rainwater, rotting pollen and 
dead insects which lorikeets seem to derive great pleasure 
from upsetting on passers-by. Catalpa bignonioides (Indian 
Bean, from the south-eastern USA) is one of the few trees 
in the family capable of withstanding severe frost. Very 
similar to the last is Paulownia tomentosa, though it is 
generally placed in Scrophulariaceae in spite of its woody 
habit and winged seeds (characteristics of Bignoniaceae). 
This can be kept in a permanently juvenile massive leaved 
form by annual pruning to the ground to create a tropical 
effect in temperate areas. 

One of the most bizarre members of the family is 
Oroxylum indicum, the “Midnight Horror” of lowland 
secondary forests in Malaysia. This massive plant is a true 
megaphyte, with nocturnal bat-pollinated lurid smelly 
flowers. Bignoniaceae are a source of well known blowzy 
shrubs also. Best known, probably, in the tropics, is yellow 
Tecoma stans (from tropical America) and several species of 
Tabebuia — yellow to pink with typical trumpet-like 
Bignonioid flowers and characteristic palmate leaves. 

Lastly is a single genus of herbaceous Bignoniaceae, 
Incarvillea, with a thick subterranean rhizome sending up 
a few large dissected leaves and very typical bright pink 
Bignonia-like inflorescences. J. delavayi is the most 
commonly seen in cultivation, though there are some 14 
species from the Himalayas and Central and East Asia. 
Lobelia 

While “Lobelia” may bring to mind regimented 
bedding scheme edges and hanging baskets of trailing 
annual L. erimus, Lobelia is actually a genus of 
extraordinary diversity, and includes several species of 
such massive proportions that it seems difficult to believe 
that they are related, until one appreciates the many 
intermediate species. There are over 350, mostly in the 
tropics and sub-tropics of America. Some of the most 
spectacular species, however, are from the montane tropics 
of Africa, including that illustrated here, L. dekenii from 
Mount Kenya. This megaphyte has a creeping trunk and 
leafbases which protect the bud from frost in the high 
altitude tropical “summer every day, winter every night” 
climate. A further curiosity is the occurrence of slime in 
the bud, containing a substance which reduces the 
temperature at which it will freeze. Each night the leaves 
turn in and close the bud, spreading again each morning. 
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Adaptation to the tropical high montane habit 
makes these plants somewhat difficult to grow, and they 
tend to be intolerant of daylength changes and the 
continual warmth of summer and cold of winter in 
temperate areas. There are, however, a number of lower 
altitude massively constructed lobelias, more amenable to 
cultivation. Such is L. gibberoa, a lower montane tropical 
species from Uganda, found colonising open patches of 
disturbed forest. It has a small erect trunk with a tuft of 
large leaves at the top, and eventually produces a large 
terminal spike like the inflorescence of sun-bird pollinated 
flowers. 

Those lobelias other than L. erinus, which are better 
known in gardens, include blue flowered L. siphilitica (so 
named for alleged medicinal properties, not appearance) 
from eastern North America, an erect herbaceous 
perennial. Two bright scarlet species are often grown (and 
often confused), L. cardinalis (also North America) and L. 
splendens (Mexico, and not very hardy). L. siphilitica 
hybridises with both of these, the crosses being variously 
known as L. x vedrariensis, L. x milleri, and L. x gerardit. 


These hybrids are mostly reddish-purple flowered and 
make vigorous perennials particularly suited to growing 
near water. The startling contrast between the flower 
colour of these species reflects different pollination 
systems, blue being associated with insect pollination, red 
with bird pollination. The latter is thought to have evolved 
several time in the genus, and is also represented in L. 
laxiflora, another Mexican species and a freely branching, 
rather woody stemmed invasive herbaceous perennial with 
red and yellow flowers. It succeeds well in “wild” 
woodland type gardens. 


A number of closely related genera with megaphyte 
members are found isolated on the islands of Hawaii. Such 
are Trematolobelia, Cyanea, Clermontia, Rollandia and 
Delissea, as well as a number of spectacular giant species 
of Lobelia itself. Sadly, few if any of these have been 
successfully cultivated in Australia, though they provide a 
potential wealth of superb landscape plants and botanical 
curiosities. 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 
WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns 
and indoor plants direct from the grower. 
Stunning assortment of Australian natives 
and exotics to choose from, including many 
species rare and unusual. Turn off Mona Vale 
Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, and follow 
signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel 
(048) 83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses. Chimney pots as garden 
ornaments. Plants for the collector. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues. and 
Wed. except by appointment. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB _ 303, 
Kingston, Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. 
Specializing in rock garden plants, 
rhododendrons, Tasmanian natives and 
unusual trees and shrubs. Descriptive 
catalogue listing 1000 items available $2.00 
posted. Mail orders from April to 
September. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 
Cottage garden nursery. Two acres of cottage 
garden, tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old 
roses, hedge plants, perennials and ground 
covers; gardening books, ornaments, arches, 
seats, pottery, flower paintings and prints, 
cottage crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Open daily except Tues. The perfect day 
excursion. Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan, Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on 
request November to March. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. 
Display area of over 800 varieties of all types 
of roses. Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097. Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrews Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public 
display garden always open, 1000 varieties 
including 600 “Heritage” roses. Hardy, field- 
grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, 
send 2 x 41 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN 
NURSERY, 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. 
3134; Tel (03) 870.1130. Pelargoniums, olde 
world flowers and shrubs; lavenders, canna 
lilies, silver foliaged plants. A 20 year 
specialist collection in a traditional English 
country garden. Closed Wed and Thurs. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $2.50 posted (refunded 
on first order). Latest iris from Australia and 
USA; Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, RMB 216 Oaks 
Rd,Thirlmere, NSW 2572. Tel (046) 81.8560. 
Specialist growers of old garden roses, all 
pot grown. Exhibition garden. Custom 
budding by arrangement. Open Thurs to Sun 
9 am to 5 pm. 


PERENNIALS AND OLD GARDEN ROSES 
for Sydney region now available in Balmain. 
Old world cottage plants and herbs are the 
speciality of a plant shop in a unique setting, 
conveniently located for Sydney gardeners. 
Quality and unusual stock available for 
garden planting, with selected specimens 
growing in terracotta, rustic baskets, tin 
tubs, pretty stencilled pine boxes. Also 
decorative garden items, handmade 
terracotta gifts, dried flowers and grasses. 
The Potting Shed, 148 Beattie St, Balmain, 
2041. Tel (02) 555.1042; 555.1322. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. 
Specialist in old-world roses, perennial and 
cottage plants. Extensive display garden 
feature a large range of plants to choose 
from. Coach parties welcome. Picnickers and 
fishermen welcome. Open weekends, public 
and school holidays 10 am to 5 pm. Other 
days by arrangement. Tel (054) 73.4275. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS, 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden 
with gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). Tel 
Elizabeth Moore (065) 72.1315. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. 
Historic Victorian cottage set in rambling 
old-world gardens. L formal herb garden. 
Wide range of herbs and cottage garden 
perennials grown on premises. Pot-pourris, 
herb vinegars, jams and jellies, seeds, etc. 
Cottage and herb gardens designed. Open 
Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


FORGET-ME-NOT COTTAGE. Display 
garden and nursery specialising in herbs and 
cottage plants. Open 10 am to 4pm weekends 
only Nov to May. 7 Stanhope St, Daylesford, 
Vic. 3460. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS. Large range 
of RARE and NEW plants for the discerning 
gardener. Over 200 Maple varieties, rare 
Conifers, rare Magnolias, Michelias, new 
Birch variety “Trost’s Dwarf’ and many, 
many more. Send two stamps for our 
extensive lists or visit us at YAMINA RARE 
PLANTS, 25 Moores Road, Monbulk, VIC 
3793. Tel (03) 756 6335 — We send plants 
Australia wide. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


WOODLAND GARDENS, Illawarra H’way, 
Moss Vale, NSW 2577. Tel (048) 68.3508. 
Wholesale growers of quality perennials 
and shrubs. Many uncommon varieties. 
Landscapers welcome. Plants grown to order. 
Contact Chris Hurditch or Geoff Duxfield or 
send 2 x 41c stamps for current list. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and 
distinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. 
Write or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville 
Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil 
Canning, Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 
Bonnington Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. 
Tel (002) 34.6715. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic 
coated, pack of six which link together. 
Contact M. Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, 
Vic. 3142. Tel (03) 241.5033. 


AT RING OF ROSES we are famous for our 
gardening books but we have other pleasures 
for gardeners. We hand dye cotton smocks, 
embroider raffia hats, stock sou’westers and 
gumboots for inclement weather and carry 
stocks of old roses, beguiling cottage plants 
and unusual garden detail. Ring of Roses, 
90 Maling Rd, Canterbury 3126. Tel (03) 
836.2814. 


MAIL ORDER 


FOR AUSTRALIAS FINEST MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane 
Norris Garden Designers on (02) 326.2160. 
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GARDEN TOUR PROGRAMME = 1990. 
Heritage accommodation in historic gardens, 
Phone or write for free brochure to: 
Australian Designer _—‘Travel/Goldfields 
Cultural Tours, 112 Queen St, Bendigo, Vic. 
3550. Tel (054)41.5133. Licence no. 31193. 


BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON _ GARDENS 
practical books on gardening, interesting 
books on plants and flora. A comprehensive 
list of English language gardening and plant 
books. Send for catalogue to Plant 
Parenthood Books, PO Box 6, Mulgoa, NSW 
2750. 


TWO HARD TO PROCURE EDNA 
WALLING BOOKS are being offered for sale 
through the Garden Journal. GARDENS IN 
TIME; IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF EDNA 
WALLING, superbly illustrated with over 
200 colour photographs and original plans; 
autographed copies $39.95. COUNTRY 
ROADS - THE AUSTRALIAN ROADSIDE a 
farsighted book on roadside conservation 
illustrated with Edna Walling’ evocative 
black and white photographs; $15.00. 
Cheques payable to Churchill/Dixon, 
Bobundara, Cooma, NSW 2630. (064) 53.5578. 


Ornamental Woven Wire 


OLD GARDEN BOOKS. For an exciting new 
list of 200 out of print and hard to find 
garden-related titles send SAE for catalogue 
to Wendy Langton, 3 Lois Ave, Torrens Park, 
SA 5062. 


RING OF ROSES is a specialist gardening 
bookshop. We offer an extensive collection 
of all that is best in todays publishing on 
horticultural subjects. Particularly exciting 
are the new titles coming through in time for 
the Conference in October. Come and see us 
when in Melbourne, we may surprise you! 
Visit us soon or phone (03) 836.2814. Ring of 
Roses, 90 Maling Rd, Canterbury 3126. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush 
setting. Recent developments include a 
stream and a new herb garden. Open every 
day of the year. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND 
BREAKFAST near Castlemaine, Vic. in the 
midst of the gardens of the goldfields. 
Bedroom, ensuite, private sitting room with 
open fireplace, set in a garden of old roses, 
herbs and birds. Mineral springs, forests, 
specialist plant nurseries, restaurants and 
galleries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 


EUROPEAN LIVING France, Italy, Britain; 
houses of charm and quality for holiday rent. 
Enchanting selection ranging from 
converted watermills and barns to graceful 
manors and chateaux. Detailed colour- 
illustrated catalogues with prices available 
(from February); France, England $7.00 each; 
Italy, Scotland, Wales $3.00 each. European 
Living, 28 Cranstons Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. 
Tel (02) 6511830. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 
Vic. 3916. Tel (059) 89.8387 A large hedge 
maze with 1 km of pathways surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. A recently planted rose 
maze will open this spring. Tearooms offer 
delicious light ~— refreshments. | Open 
weekends, public and government school 
holidays. Weekday group bookings by 
appointment. Closed for the month of August. 
Melway ref 196 A4, ed. 19 256 E4. 


SCHOOLS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 
different courses; herbs, landscaping, 


cottage gardening, cut flowers, propagation, 
fuchsias, roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. 
Details Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School, 264 Swansea Rd, 
Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 736.1882, (09) 
5371360; (02) 449.7810. 


TIM SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 


SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


Fencing, Gates, Garden borders 


(03) 509 5393 
Trade enquiries welcome 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944 


"1 Rings Seeds 


60 NEW VARIETIES 


New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee 
Plant, Insect Repeliants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 
Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 
how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 

2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 
plus P&H $2 per order. 

Trade enquiries welcome 
KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


Bleak House 


Roses and Perennials 
specialists in 
Hedges & Edges 


Cottage Garden Nursery 
Three Acres of Rose Gardens 
Horticultural Bookshop 
Garden Sculpture 
Tea Rooms 

Open 10 am to 5 pm , 
Thursday to Sunday and Public Holidays 
Catalogue available $2.50 
Mail orders welcome 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Victoria (8 km north of Kyneton) Phone (054) 23 2427 
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Shingled Shade — 
Gazebos 


The shelter provided by the leaves of trees against sun, 
rain and wind inspired the ancient art of shingling. 
Man used wooden “leaves” fixed to battens or “branches”, 
imitating nature by overlapping to create a barrier, more 
durable than the delicate living greenery of trees. 

Because trees have been removed from many areas the 
need for instant replenishment of shade areas is 
paramount. Gazebos and related shade and shelter 
buildings are becoming features in today’s landscapes. 

The importance of shade in outdoor living is well 
known. People are realising the effects of ozone depletion, 
preferring protection to risking their skins. 

A relatively unknown type of quality shade is produced 
by timber tiles or shingles. Roofs covered with Australian 
Hardwood Shingles require no additional insulation or 
ceilings. Hardwood Shingles are applied in three layers 


og 
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adding to the already advantageous thermally resistant 
properties of wood. 

The conductivity of aluminium is 1,700 times greater 
than that of wood, of steel it is 400 times, concrete 10, 
brick and glass is six times greater. 

A shingled gazebo provides a unique aesthetic 
structure, harmonising easily with natural surroundings. 
It has visual appeal from above as well as beneath, 
showing texture and being adaptable to imaginative 
shapes. 

Australian hardwoods are particularly weather 
resistant. Some shingle roofs being replaced today are over 
100 years old and these timber tiles, when suitably fixed to 
hardwood battens, are given a rating of Cyclone Category 
One by James Cook University Cyclone Testing Unit. 

With a return to sound basic techniques, using modern 
interleaved felt sarking, outdoor shelter can be equally as 
beautiful and efficient as major buildings. 

For technical and supply information and/or brochures 
contact: Shingles Australia Pty Ltd, 140 Pacific Highway, 
Murwillumbah, NSW 2484. Tel (066) 72.5133, fax (066) 
72.5121, phone orders (008) 02.8941. 
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Veronica — Sightseeing 
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Pansy — Jolly Joker 
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Nemesia — Cher! 
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Set in the tranquil Southern Highlands, Mt. Eymard 
is unlike any other retirement village you’ve ever seen. 
It’s not really a village at all . . . more, a country estate. 


The Mt. Eymard showpiece is the magnificent 


Mediterranean-style mansion. Dotted amongst formal 
gardens, fountains, ponds and immaculately manicured 
lawns, and set on ten acres are two and three bedroom 
architecturally designed cottages. Each cottage has central 
gas heating and is ideally suited to single residents or 
married couples. Studio and one bedroom apartments are 


also available in the gracious and elegant atmosphere of 
Eymard House. All are free-hold and with strata title. 

A full range of care services are available for you when 
they are needed. Most importantly though, you have a 
range of services from which to choose, a real feeling of 
security, and the independence you presently enjoy in 
your own home. 

Write or phone for a brochure today. Mt. Eymard at 
Bowral, Eymard House, 502 Moss Vale Road, Bowral, 
NSW 2576. Telephone: (048) 61 1511. Toll Free 008 026 388. 
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The Australian Garden Journal is a_ bi-monthly 
publication devoted to the pursuit of gardening as art, science, 
recreation and profession. 

The annual subscription is $21.00 ($33.00 overseas) 
including postage for one year, or $38.00 ($62.00) overseas) 
for two years. 

Publication months are February, April, June, August, 
October and December. 
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Helleborus argutifolius (syn. H. corsicus); the Corsican Hellebore. 


(photo: by Keva North) 
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A Question of Colour 


Some time ago in this journal, just three years to be 
exact, a correspondent described her experiences at 
entering a garden competition for the first time. Her 
garden didnt win a prize, apart from an 
“encouragement award” Why? Because her spring 
annuals weren't in flower. Therefore - no colour, or 
at least not enough to satisfy the judges. But her 
garden was basically a shade garden, and not many 
annuals grow well in shade. 

Garden competitions have, I believe, evolved for 
the better since then, largely due to the efforts of 
the Australian Institute of Horticulture, which has 
published a very sensible set of guidelines and, in 
New South Wales at least, set up a panel of 
qualified judges. 

But the cult of the ‘colourful’ garden persists, and 
we even have competitions for “the most colourful 
garden. Just what does that mean? Does it mean the 
greatest number of hues, tones, tints and shades in 
one small space? “Pack ’em all in, it'll look lovely? 
Or does it mean the greatest proportion of the space 
covered in colour - other than green or brown, of 
course. (It has always seemed odd to me that the 
two colours which make up most of the natural 
landscape should be eschewed by many, regarded 
virtually as ‘non-colours, in their man-made one). 
Would an all-white garden - a current fad - be 
disqualified? 

‘Most colourful’ seems to me to imply a 
quantitative, rather than a qualitative, assessment, an 
obsession with colour for its own sake rather than as 
a key component in a composition, the other 
components being form and space. 


photo: George Waters 


Of course, if you want a multi-coloured garden, 
with every colour of the rainbow jumbled up, by all 
means have one - it’s your garden. There’s no reason 
either why you can’t have Snow White cuddling a 
koala beside a Japanese lantern on a miniature 
version of the Matterhorn, if that sort of thing 
appeals to you. But whether you should get a prize 
for it is another matter. 

Professor Carrick Chambers, when opening the 
Australian Garden Design Conference in Melbourne 
last November, made the point that local councils, 
especially in country towns, should be thinking of 
planting much needed shade trees instead of beds of 
multi-coloured bulbs and annuals. The same applies 
to private gardens; in this country shade is generally 
more important than bright colours. Where we do 
have colour, should we not be trying to use it more 
effectively, to create subtle harmonies to placate the 
eye; or, if we are more adventurous, colour contrasts 
to surprise, shock, stimulate or excite ? 

There are to-day several excellent books on using 
colour in the garden; the one by Penelope Hobhouse 
is outstanding. If we had a competition for the “best 
colour scheme” rather than for “the most colourful 
garden” would we not be getting closer to the right 
track? . 


TIM NORTH 
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Associate Professor 
Ken Taylor 


Ken ‘Taylor is Associate Professor in Landscape 
Architecture, Faculty of Environmental Design, 
University of Canberra. He joined the staff as Senior 
Lecturer in 1975. 

He is currently a member of the Council of the 
Australian Institute of Landscape Architects and 
First Vice President. He is also President of the 
National Trust of Australia (ACT) and a member of 
the ACT Heritage Committee. 

In 1988 Ken was on study leave in the USA 
following his research interest in cultural heritage 
landscapes. He spent time with the US National Park 
Service, Cultural Resource Management Branch and the 
School of Environmental Design, University of Georgia. 


New Appointment 


We are pleased to announce that Mr Trevor Nottle, 
of Stirling, South Australia, has accepted an 
invitation to join the Board of Directors of 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd. 

Trevor Nottle will be well known to many readers 
of this journal for his regular articles and book 
reviews, and for his books. These include “Growing 
Old-fashioned Roses in Australia’, “Growing 
Perennials”, “The Cottage Garden Revived” and 
“Cottage Garden Flowers” 

He has been a member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board since its inception, and his world-wide 
connections in the horticultural world will be 
invaluable to our future development. 
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In “Down the Garden Path” Beverley Nichols 
admitted he liked foxgloves more than he liked many 
women. He also claimed to be the only person cultivating 
these country flowers in London during the 730s. 
Although foxgloves are easy to grow, he warned that they 
hate dampness, a problem he faced constantly in a city 
renowned for its drizzle. His remedy was to place 
umbrellas above the tall spikes, shielding them from 
afternoon downpours and long wet nights. 

In Melbourne, I have found foxgloves can survive a 
breathtaking range of climatic conditions, with the 
possible exception of strong north winds. But there are 
many other plants which do not take kindly to wet feet. 

For years my favourite rose bush was in the neglected 
garden of an old weatherboard cottage. It stood next to 
the railway line which deterred renovators while the rest 
of the area was done up. Each spring, the rose put on new 
growth during the warmer weather. Then came a 
profusion of flowers all through the summer, with not a 
hint of black spot or mildew. The bush was never pruned, 
never sprayed, and never watered. 

Another run-down garden was filled with hollyhocks. 
No one cared for these flowers either, but they seeded 
themselves from one year to another, growing tall and 
healthy in their dry environment. Rust, the bane of so 
many gardeners’ lives, was unknown to them. 

I learnt a great deal through walking and observing 
during my early days in Melbourne. With our first house 
we had also purchased what I believe was a genuine 
cottage garden, long before the term was misinterpreted 
and became trendy. 

The previous owner had come out from England in his 
youth and worked as a gardener in Toorak. Although 
illness and old age had later prevented him from looking 
after his plants, many of them had survived. There were 
vegetables; the remnants of cabbages left by caterpillars, 
lettuces that had shot into flower. Clove- scented pinks, 


by Caroline Davies 


violets and campanula spread below them. Woodbine 
honeysuckle was tangled with a rich harvest of 
loganberries. Hollyhocks crowned the rubbish heap; its 
fragrance finally led me to the lily-of-the-valley. Later 
freesias popped up everywhere in the spring with drifts 
of primulas. Next came the foxgloves - I learnt very 
slowly that the plants I liked best did not appreciate my 
daily sessions with the hose. 

When we moved, we were exposed to the perils of 
living next door to an automatic sprinkling system. 
Programmed for 2 o’clock in the morning it operated 
every day of the year, regardless of the weather. Not 
surprisingly, we were the beneficiaries of a waterlogged 
front garden, crumbling wall between the two properties 
and a near-dead flowering plum tree on the boundary. 
Fortunately, the water fanatic moved on before we began 
to lay out our new garden. His silver birch and tree fern 
remained, struggling to survive in their north-facing 
position where they are blasted by hot winds and the 
strongest afternoon sun. 

A new fence, new soil, countless bags of compost, and 
we were ready to start selecting our plants. Lavender and 
aromatic Mediterranean shrubs seemed perfect choices. 
Rosemary, for instance, hates a daily watering. Anyone 
who tries it will soon notice the spikey leaves dropping 
off: Apart from shrubs, we used a prostrate variety which 
thrives in hot sunny corners and spills over the paving 
stones. Rosemary’s sea-blue flowers brighten up winter 
when most herbs are dormant. Its branches in an open 
fire release a spicy fragrance. 

Lad’s Love, with its unusual lemony-pine scent, was a 
good foil to the lavender. The feathery foliage grows more 
dense and green with a reasonable watering, but it is 
another herb that will withstand dryness. Known as 
“garde-robe” by the French for its moth-repellant 
qualities, this plant grows well in a polluted environment 
and is even believed to purify the atmosphere. 
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We had a multitude of creeping thymes to choose from 
for carpeting the ground, with tiny star-shaped flowers of 
white, pale pink, mauve or magenta. Over the path, 
golden marjoram burst out in all directions, uniting with 
the lazy foliage of yarrow. 


The attraction of all these plants was that they asked 
for very little attention, but we had also succeeded in 
creating a scented garden. 


I now have ten varieties of lavender. My latest 
acquisition is a tiny Lavendula pinnata , jagged lavender, 
and I dream of its winged spikes next summer. Tubs of 
Mitcham lavender have been the answer for our hot front 
verandah. After a hard day at work, I find there is 
nothing more reviving than brushing past these bushes to 
reach the front door. On hot summer evenings their scent 
comes with me into the house. 


A more formal arrangement at Barwon Grange, Geelong (photos: by C. Davies) 
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‘Chiffon 


Chrysanthemum maximum 


Herbaceous Border Buskers’ End, Bowral 


(all photos by Keva North) 
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Meconopsis cambrica 


Astrantia major ‘Rosea’ 


Many perennial borders are at their peak in 
November and stage a revival in early autumn, with 
a conspicuous gap in between. There is, of course, in 
many districts a problem in keeping up the water 
supply in midsummer, but there is a_ sufficient 
number of good hardy perennials with reasonable 
tolerance of dry conditions to make this midsummer 
gap avoidable. 

Trisha Arbib and Howard Nicholson, of 
Bundanoon Village Nursery at Bundanoon, Joan 
Arnold of Busker’s End Nursery in Bowral, and 
Edith Faulks of Jasper Park Nursery near Berry, 
have combined to name some plants that perform 
well for them in the height of summer. 


Daisies are among Trisha’s favourite types of 
flower. She calls them friendly, cheerful and good for 
cutting. She and Howard grow gazanias, 
osteospermum, heleniums, heliopsis, euryops, Shasta 
daisies and asters, amongst others. Among the asters 
they recommend ‘Barr’s Pink’ a clear pink without a 
trace of mauve, and A. cordifolius , with dainty heart- 
shaped leaves and small pale lavender flowers on tall 
arching stems. 

Heliopsis ‘Light of Loddon’ is a one metre tall 
perennial for the centre or back of the border; the 
flowers are double, a brilliant yellow and are long 
lasting. Among the Shasta daisies (Chrysanthemum 
maximum ) ‘Chiffon’ has attractive feathery blooms 
and it too has a long flowering period. However, as 
it grows to about one metre tall it generally needs 
staking. 

Helichrysums are reliably drought tolerant, and 
among them H. petiolatum makes a superb accent 
plant, with grey foliage and greyish-fawn flowers. It 
is a vigorous grower to about 80 cm and likes full 
sun. 

Among the poppies Meconopsis cambrica , the 
Welsh Poppy, flowers through summer and autumn 
and is a good deal easier to grow than the better 
known, but elusive blue Meconopsis. Welsh poppies 
have delicate green foliage and yellow flowers; they 
will grow well in a partly shaded position. 


Verbascum chaixii ‘Album’ 


Heliopsis ‘Light of Loddon’ 


Another useful summer flowerer is Astrantia major, 
especially the form ‘Rosea’; while a stunning 
perennial for full sun is Gawra lindheimeri, which 
grows to about 1.5 metres with delicate pinkish-white 
orchid or butterfly flowers on thin stems; it will 
flower almost continuously from October to June. 

Many geraniums can be relied on to produce 
midsummer flowers. Among the several varieties Joan 
Arnold grows is ‘Russell Prichard’, which Graham 
Thomas describes as “one of the longest flowering 
plants in cultivation” The flowers are a chalky-pink 
and the foliage a good grey-green. 

Joan also grows the white form of Verbascum 
chaixt, a lovely silver foliaged plant with a 
distinctive mauve eye in the flower. Rehmannia 
angulata has basal rosettes of rather hairy leaves and 
rosy foxglove-like flowers on long stems. 

Edith Faulks puts in a word for the Spiderworts, 
Tradescantia, especially T’ x andersoniana, and also for 
Salvias, among which S. verticillata, a tall growing 
blue flowered species, is notable in mid to late 
summer. 

This list, of course, could go on, with achilleas, 
phlox, campanula, oenothera, brachycome ur native 
Swan River Daisy), echinops, penstemon, linaria, 
sidalcea, and many more. But the few plants 
mentioned here may be enough to dispel the myth of 
the “midsummer gap’ in the perennial border. 
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Growing Roses on 


Sydney's Upper North Shore 


by Malcolm Fletcher 


I was six years old when my parents gave me a 
plot of their garden in Northern England and I 
planted my first rose. After 35 years planting roses 
in different parts of the world where my job. took 
me I moved to Sydney’s upper North Shore six years 
ago. Whilst Sydney’s humid summers and mild 
winters may not be ideal, roses are well worth a 
place in any garden where there is an open sunny 
position. Many roses will reward the gardener with 
months of flowers, comparing very favourably with 
other plants which flower for a few weeks or days. 

Roses are amongst the hardiest of plants and will 
survive in the most difficult conditions. To thrive, 
roses do need as much sun as possible (at least five 
hours per day in summer) and an open position. 
Overhanging foliage or competition from other plants 
is conducive to black spot, especially in our climate. 

Whilst roses are heavy feeders, the temptation to 
feed heavily in the first year after planting should be 
resisted. The new plants should be encouraged to 
make deep roots by being well watered until 
established. A good root system will enable the plant 
to survive periods of drought during which many 
shallow rooted plants might perish. 

In this garden, I have planted, tried and tested many 
roses. In general, I can only recommend the repeat 
flowering types. Here, one needs space, patience and 
dedication to grow the once flowering varieties. Bad 
weather or thrips often postpone one’s hopes for years 
and space is needed if they are to be accommodated in 
less prominent positions. 

If a few simple rules are followed, spraying can be kept 
to a minimum. An annual spray in July with lime sulphur 
at double normal strength is recommended. That spray 
will inhibit the early onset of black spot which is the most 
common disease. If the most disease resistant varieties are 
chosen, a spray with Triforine or one of the new complete 
rose sprays, three or four times over the summer should 
be sufficient. In the warmer months avoid watering in the 
evening if possible and keep the rootstock clear of weeds 
or other plants. The most common and destructive pest in 
recent years has been the thrip. In dry weather these 
insects swarm in their millions and disfigure white and 
pale coloured flowers (not restricted to roses!), 
Eradication is impossible but they can be controlled by 
spot spraying the buds just before they show colour. 
Aphids, caterpillars and other leaf cutting insects can be 
similarly controlled by spot spraying or removal by hand. 


A spray with warm soapy water or pyrethrum is effective 
against aphids. 

Visits to European gardens or photos in books and 
magazines encourage many gardeners to underplant their 
rose bushes with all manner of perennials and annuals. 
Sydney’s climate renders most of these inappropriate. Of 
all underplantings, the most successful is Catmint 
(Nepeta mussinit), a good hardy perennial which will give 
a soft haze of blue flowers throughout the summer, being 
cut back two or three times. Catmint is somewhat 
repellent to aphids so is an excellent companion planting. 
Nor does it seem to object to the doses of mulch and 
manure which are periodically applied. Garlic is an 
alternative, but scarcely looks attractive in my opinion. 
The use of lavenders in colder climates can produce 
striking results. Our lavenders here invariably grow too 
tall and engulf and smother the rose bushes. Lavender 
can, however, be most effectively used beneath standard 
roses. A group of standard ‘Iceberg’ roses underplanted 
with one of the English lavenders is very effective. 

A rose bed can look forlorn in winter. This problem 
can be remedied by the traditional planting of an edging 
of box. In Europe, the dwarf Dutch edging box (Buxus 
suffruticosa) is often used. As it is very slow growing the 
English box (B. sempervirens) is a good alternative. For a 
lower edging B. microphylla var. microphylla is suitable. 

The traditional time for planting roses is in the winter 
when the plants are dormant. However, in recent years 
most nurseries have begun to stock roses in pots ready for 
planting at any time of the year. In cooler climates roses 
can be purchased directly from nurseries bare rooted. In 
Sydney, the winter is too mild and often dry and so the 
practice is to sell in bags or pots. As with any other plant, 
it is fatal if the roots of the rose are allowed to dry out 
before planting. Roses packed in bags appear as early as 
the end of April. In my opinion such roses should be’ 
avoided. Roses require the autumn sun to ripen the year’s 
growth and the plant is generally not dormant until early 
June. Often roses planted in May will burst into 
premature growth before winter and be knocked back by 
cold weather in July and August and so fatally weakened. 
Roses lifted late in May are dormant with well ripened 
wood and come fresh into the nursery towards the middle 
of June, ready for planting. 

Choosing roses can be a daunting task, with thousands 
of varieties available. Photographs in catalogues and 
books often serve to make the choice even more difficult. 
Colour, flower size, perfume, recurrence of flowering, 


growth habit and disease resistance all enter into the 
selection process. 

I will deal first with the hybrid tea and floribunda 
roses. The best white rose for our climate is undoubtedly 
‘Iceberg’ ‘Margaret Merrill’ has the advantage of more 
scent and has an attractive pink blush but is not so 
disease resistant. For those who want a larger flower (but 
less of a display) ‘Pascali’, ‘Mount Shasta’ and ‘Misty’ have 
been found to be reliable. 

There is a wide selection of pink roses available. 
‘Queen Elizabeth’ is deservedly popular, providing a 
reliable display. As a tall growing rose it shows up well at 
the back of a rose bed. It is rivalled by the relatively 
unknown ‘Pink Panther’, a slightly stronger pink which I 
have found even healthier and not quite as tall. No 
equivalent to ‘Iceberg’ exists in pink (Or any other colour 
for that matter, although ‘Bella Rosa’ comes close. The 
Rose of the Year for 1990 is ‘Harmonie’, first introduced 
by Kordes in 1954. It has large bright pink flowers on a 
bush with similar characteristics to ‘Peace’, which is one 
of its parents. In the deeper pink/lilac shades both 
‘Perfume Delight’ and ‘Baronne de Rothschild’ have 
strong fragrance. In pale pink ‘Fairytale Queen’ and a 
new sport of ‘Sylvia’ (as yet unnamed but to be available 
this winter) are excellent. ‘Sonia’ and ‘Princess Margaret“ 
are also worth a place. ‘Dainty Bess’ is a beautiful pale 
single pink, whilst Escapade’ is a good semi double in a 
deeper shade. 

I have always felt that a red rose must have scent. My 
choices therefeore reflect this prejudice! Alec’s Red’ 
‘Avon, ‘Oaklahoma’ ‘Tatjana’, ‘Kentucky Derby’ and ‘Papa 
Meilland’ all excel and have reasonable disease resistance. 
‘Fragrant Cloud’ is a lighter red (sometimes classified as 
orange in catalogues) which was very popular in the past, 
but I have been disappointed in its colour and fragrance. 
Its attractive name no doubt helped. The unfortunately 
named ‘Australian Bicentennial Rose’ (few people have 
asked for it since 1988!) has perfectly shaped buds and 
flowers of excellent colour on a healthy bush; it is a pity 


that it has little scent. My mistake was to buy it as a 
standard and almost require a step-ladder to appreciate 
and cut the flowers ! 

Many yellow roses either have a tendency to fade or to 
open and fall quickly. ‘Freesia’ has a pleasing perfume 
and does not fade, but the glossy green foliage is not as 
disease resistant as one might expect or wish. ‘Gold 
Marie’ is more disease resistant but does fade. For large 
individual flowers ‘Diamond Jubilee’, ‘Limelight’ and 
‘Sunblest’ are probably the best. ‘Peace’ still deserves a 
place in every rose garden, but its deep tinges of pink 
really place it in the bicolour category. 

Apart from ‘Peace’, ‘Princess de Monaco’ and ‘Double 
Delight’ are deservedly popular bicolours. The latter 
excels for perfume and good disease resistance. ‘Paradise’ 
is outstanding for those who like the mauve/red tonings 
and strong fragrance. The so called “blue” rose does not 
yet exist. “Lavender Mist’ as a floribunda is a good soft 
mauve and gives a good display. ‘Lady X’ and ‘Charles de 
Gaulle’ can give beautiful individual flowers but 
invariably in sprays. The colour strikes me as being a bit 
‘washed out’ and black spot soon defoliates the bush in 
humid weather. 

The orange/apricot shades should not be neglected. 
‘Apricot Nectar’ flowers well and is fragrant, whilst ‘Just 
Joey’ has large blooms of a most delicate apricot shade. 
Whilst the copper tones of Julia’ are not to my taste it is 
an excellent rose for flower arrangments. For a stunning 
orange it is hard to beat ‘Alexander’ I have persevered 
with Anne Marie Treschlin’ to enjoy its few gorgeous 
apricot blooms on an ungainly bush. ‘Command 
Performance’ is about to be removed from my garden as 
one bush dominates the rose garden with its three metre 
prickly stems on a vigorous but disease prone bush. 
‘Royal Dane’ and ‘Woburn Abbey’ are both proving 
reliable. 

Before dealing with old-fashioned roses I should 
mention the David Austin roses. David Austin in 
England has been breeding roses for many years; his aim 
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has been to breed modern hybrids like the old-fashioned 
roses. All his recent introductions are repeat flowering 
and have good fragrance. Whilst their disease resistance 
has to be fully tested here the following varieties are 
worth trying: ‘Charles Austin, ‘The Friar’, ‘Leander’ 
‘Mary Rose? ‘The Prioress’ and ‘Dapple Dawn. I fell in 
love with the newly released Abraham Darby’ last year in 
England and will be planting it this winter. 

David Austin roses come with an English label which 
gives their dimensions. I have found that stated heights 
must be doubled or trebled for Sydney! They are ideal for 
a mixed perennial border, and like many shrub roses need 
to be given a few years to show their best. 

For the front of a rose bed or perennial border ‘Cecil 
Brunner’ should be included. The pink and the less 
common white ‘Cecil Brunner’ and the similar growing 
‘Perle d’Or’ (apricot) have all proved themselves with 
continual flushes of flowers and great disease resistance. 
Impulse purchases of various so called ‘mini roses’ have 
been regretted. In pots or in a small garden where regular 
care can be taken they can be satisfying, but my 
experience is that black spot is persistent in most cases. 

It is impossible to do justice to old-fashioned roses in 
this article. I can do little more than list some favourites 
that have proved themselves in my garden. 

The hybrid musks, ‘Penelope’, ‘Cornelia’ ‘Buff Beauty’ 
and ‘Felicia’ have proved their worth. The Portlands, 
‘Comte de Chambord’ in particular, have done well. All 
the rugosas have lived up to their reputation for disease 
resistance and continuity of flowering if a little trouble is 
taken to prevent the heps from forming by removal until 
late in the season. ‘Frau Dagmar Hastrup’ is my favourite 
as a low grower with single pale pink flowers with a 
delicious fragrance. Amongs the Bourbons, ‘Boule de 
Neige’, ‘Souvenir de Malmaison, ‘Mme Isaac Pereire’ and 
‘Mme Pierre Oger’ do well. ‘Stanwell Perpetual, R. 
roxburghii (the aptly named Chestnut Rose), ‘Old Blush 
China’ and R. chinensis mutabilis flower regularly and 
resist disease. 

The roses bred in Australia by Alister Clark have been 
unjustly neglected, partly because they are neither “new” 
nor “old”, but also because much of our literature about 
roses comes from Europe or America where they are little 
known. Only ‘Lorraine Lee’ can be said to be well known, 
whereas the beautiful ‘Mrs Fred Danks’ and ‘Restless’ are 
almost forgotten, and well worth growing. 

A visit to Roy Rumsey’s nursery at Dural some years 
ago introduced me to the tea roses which are frost tender 
and therefore usually grown under glass in England. The 
long pointed buds of the hybrid teas come from their tea 
rose parentage. Their weak necks have been considered 
their main drawback. However they make excellent 
standard roses, which can turn their drawback into a 
positive advantage. ‘Catherine Mermet’, ‘Devoniensis, 
‘Lady Hillingdon’ ‘Anna Olivier’, ‘Niphetos’ Jean Ducher’ 
and ‘Francis Dubreuil’ and the superb ‘Duchess de 


Brabant’ (‘Countess Bertha’) are well worth growing for 
their continuous delicate blooms right through summer. 

Regarding standard roses, I have discovered that 
special care must be taken. An early planting of various 
hybrid tea standards was almost totally discarded as 
blooms appeared two to three metres above ground level! 
I believe that only the lower growing hybrid teas and 
floribundas make satisfactory standards. Apart from 
these and the tea roses already mentioned, I have found 
that the rugosa ‘Frau Dagmar Hastrup’ makes one of the 
most beautiful standard roses. Its low spreading growth 
sometimes makes the flowers difficult to appreciate at 
ground level, whereas on a standard they can be seen and 
enjoyed. 

Climbing roses can only be given a brief mention in 
this article. Many of the roses alaready mentioned come 
in a climbing form and generally deserve equal 
recommendation. In fact I grow some of the hybrid 
musks with their tall lax growth as climbers. I have found 
‘Golden Showers’ ‘Clair Matin’ and ‘Zephrine Drouhir’ 
particularly reliable for repeat flowering. 

The ramblers, even though once flowering, come into 
their own and ‘Seafoam, ‘The Fairy’, ‘Excelsa’, ‘Sander’s 
White’ and ‘Dorothy Perkins’ all flourish. ‘Mermaid’, 
Francis E. Lester’, Alberic Barbier’, ‘Nancy Hayward’ and 
‘Mme Gregoire Staechlin’ as well as R. bracteata are an 
assortment of other varieties which all produce a 
magnificent display in their season. The weeping 
standards I first planted were all ramblers. However, my 
recent plantings have all been hybrid musks and I have 
been well rewarded with continual flushes of flower 
throughout the summer rather than one display. 

I have grown many of the once flowering roses apart 
from the climbers mentioned. I have to admit that lack of 
space and maybe patience have resulted in many 
removals. ‘Mme Hardy’ is the most perfectly formed 
white rose with an exquisite green eye. But thrips have 
attacked her two years running and ruined the display. I 
discovered this year that though one bush which I had 
brutally cut down for intended later removal (I was tired 
of looking at her dull diseased foliage infested with 
aphids) produced a magnificent midsummer display ! I 
grow ‘Rosa Mundi, Anais Segalas, ‘Canary Bird’ R. 
rubrifolia, Quatre Saisons’, ‘Complicata’ and R. laevigata - 
with varying degrees of success. My failures have never 
died. The gallicas, damasks, and centifolias I have tried 
have grown vigorously, produced a few flowers in early 
summer and spurted into growth which has looked 
unsightly for the rest of the summer despite some 
spraying. I shall be content to admire their beauty in 
more propitious climates! 


Note 

Malcolm Fletcher is one of the proprietors of Parkers 
of Turramurra, which has a wide selection of roses 
available in pots most months of the year. 
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Travels in China; a 
Plantsman’s 
Paradise 


by Roy Lancaster; published by 
Antique Collectors Club, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, UK, 1989; 
recommended retail price $89.95 
Reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


With only five days of the holiday to 
go a mighty package arrived on the 
doorstep, and at once provided the 
means by which the remaining days of 
leisure could be filled with pleasure 
and excitement. “Blockbuster” is a 
term usually applied to adventure 
movies or to the great tregedic- 
historical epics, but in this book are 
sufficient travellers’ tales, deeds of 
derring-do and exploration to justify 
the use of the term. 

This book is a blockbuster, and not 
just on grounds of botanical and 
horticultural interest, or on its size - a 
massive 516 pages; there is much that 
will arouse the interest of those who 
enjoy history, travel, geography and 
discovery. The rich variety and wealth 
of detail are virtually sung by the 
words of the text; words like 
“delavayii”,  “wardii”,  “henryii”, 
“davidii” and “forestii”, even “handel- 
mazettu” carol the botanists and plant 
hunters who worked in China. The 
country itself added epithets like 
“chinensis”, “sinensis”, “yunnanensis”, 
“nepalensis” and “formosana”, as well 
as the euphonious “pohuashanensis” to 
the libretto. The names answer each 
other in recitative and could go on for 
ever; even these few give some idea of 
the scope of exploration and of the 
many explorers. 


The book is organized in chapters 
which describe the author’s seven 
expeditions to China; hence there are 
chapters about the Beijing area, Omei 
Shan (Mount Omei), Kunming and the 
Western Hills, Cangshan Mountains to 
Yunnan, Gongga Shan to Sichuan, 
Wudang Shan to Hubei (via the 
Yangtze Gorges) Changbai Shan and 
Jilin; all areas of major botanical 
importance to western gardeners. 


«BOOK REVIEWS 


Each chapter can be read separately, 
which is a useful way of absorbing the 
immense amount of detailed 
information that the book contains, or 
can be taken in one go by keen readers 
who have the time. The style is relaxed, 
sometimes humorous, as when the 
author refers to the vicissitudes of 
travelling in rural China; sometimes 
touching on the dangers caused by 
rock and mud slides, and occasionally 
showing his adventurous side, for 
example when he crawls on_ his 
stomach to the edges of precipices the 
better to see plants, and I suspect to try 
to experience some of the excitement 
felt by earlier plant hunters who faced 
headhunters, rebels and brigand 
armies, furious Tibetan monks and 
utter isolation. 


The author is a sympathetic 
observer of the Chinese people and 
their customs, though always regarding 
them with respect and admiration. He 
writes with affection for his friends, 
from the highest botanical authorities 
to lowly porters and the many 
strangers encountered along the roads 
and paths of the Chinese countryside. 


The text is liberally illustrated with 
both black and white and colour 
photographs drawn from a _ wide 
variety of sources. Apart from his own 
splendid pictures there are others taken 
by “Chinese” Wilson, William 
Purdom, George Forrest, Joseph Rock 
and other turn of the century 
explorers. There are also simple maps 
which help in clarifying the geography 


and place names of China which are ~ 


easily confused by westerners. To 
further assist our understanding the 
author has appended a list of place 
names which equates the current 
Chinese method of rendering written 
Chinese into written European 
languages (Pinyin) with the older 
Europeanised (Wade-Giles) place 
names familiar from the writings of 
Kingdon-Ward, Farrer, Wilson and 
others. Separate indices of people, 
place names, arboreta and gardens, 
and plant names and synonyms 
conclude the book. 


WEWL NEWELL IE NENZEINE 
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It would be hard to imagine a book 
that could be more like a treasure chest 
than this. It contains a veritable hoard 
of new plant jewels and a tremendous 
amount of exciting new information, 
so much so that it is not possible to take 
it all in at one reading. It will need to 
be read and re-read, and then read 
again to understand even a small part 
of the floral wealth of China that Roy 
Lancaster has discovered or re- 
discovered. I think it is likely that my 
copy, and those of other keen 
gardeners, will be filled with scraps of 
paper bearing the words “look out for 
this” Smart nurseries will be searching 
out plants such as Lonicera caerulea var 
edulis, Acer truncatum,  Deutzia 
calycosa, Viburnum nervosumand many 
more. Dendrologists, alpinists, bulb 
and perennial enthusiasts will find 
equally compelling “desiderata” to 
seek out. 

Good reading, exciting 
information, interesting asides on 
history, people and the land, supported 
by beautiful photographs and 
comprehensive appendices and indices. 
A tremendous achievement and a book 
to inspire every gardener. 


Trees; Questions 
and Answers 


by Bill Swain; published by 
Cassell, 1989; recommended 
retail price $29.95 

Reviewed by Tim North 

This book is written for English 
gardeners, so not all of it is 
applicable to Australian conditions; 
nor, for the same reason, does it ask 
all the questions that Australian 
gardeners are likely to want answers 
to. 

The first four chapters cover, in 
general terms, choosing and buying 
trees, planting them and after care. 
There follows a useful glossary of 
botanical terms, and then (more 
than half the book) a number of 
commonly asked questions and 
answers to them. Many of these will 
be found useful; for example, “why 
doesn’t my holly have berries?”, 
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ornamental crabs for a clay soil, 
how to transplant a magnolia and 
prune a_ cotoneaster. On some 
questions, however, Mr Swain 
appears to be out of touch with the 
latest teaching on tree care; cavities, 
we are now told, should never be 
filled nor should they be drained; 
Mr Swain recommends filling them 
with cement and vermiculite; and 
his diagrams on staking a tree are 
the opposite of what is now being 
taught here. 

Although much of this book will 
be useful to many Australian 
gardeners, it cannot be described as 
the definitive book on tree care that 
they will be looking for. 


Bulbous Plants of 
Southern Africa 


by Niel du Plessis and Graham 
Duncan; with watercolours by 
Elise Bodley; published by 
Tafelberg Publishers, Cape Town, 
1989; approximately $101.00 
Reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Regular readers of these pages 
will know that I am a_ fairly 
“bookish” sort of person. What a 
pleasure then to receive a 
thoroughly well produced book to 
review. The large format book is 
enclosed in a protective slip-case 
and a colourful dust jacket, which 
at once set it above most other 
gardening books on _ presentation 
alone. Within the book fine paper 
and brilliant colour plates of South 
African bulbs delight the senses and 
continue the overall impressive 
quality of the book. 

The text, co-authored by a 
talented amateur bulb grower, Niel 
du Plessis, and a professional plant 
conservationist, Graham Duncan, is 
aimed at keen enthusiasts who want 
to learn more about the variety, 
cultivation, and propagation of the 
wonderfully varied and beautiful 
bulbous plants of southern Africa. 
The authors take a very broad view 
of the term “bulb”, which are 
described as “geophytes”, a blanket 
cover-all for bulbs, corms, rhizomes, 
tubers, tuberoids and tuberous 


rootstocks. Thus their discussion is 


expanded into groups such as 
Agapanthus, Dietes, Kniphofia, 
Pelargonium and Nymphaea , as 
well as covering more usual South 
African bulbs like Freesia, Nerine, 
Babiana, Oxalis, Galtonia, Eucomis 
and the rarer Gloriosa, Disa, 
Littonia, Sandersonia and the weedy 
Watsonia, Chasmanthe and Homeria 
species. Notable among the book’s 
many features are the references 
made to cultivation, especially those 
pertaining to culture away from 
African shores where knowledge of 
growing and resting seasons, rainfall 
and critical temperatures are vital 
factors for success. The authors are 
particularly strong on these aspects 
and their knowledge will be much 
appreciated by enthusiasts 
endeavouring to grow South African 
bulbs in foreign climates and soils. 
Likewise there is plentiful 
information on propagation 
techniques, especially important now 
that many of the bulbs described 
are endangered in their habitats and 
therefore reliant on gardeners and 
collectors for their survival. 

Gardeners will find this book a 
delight; it will whet their appetites 
for the bulbous treasures of 
southern Africa and will give hours 
of pleasure to all who love beautiful 
wildflowers. 


AnIsland Garden 


by Celia Thaxter; published by 


Cassell, 1989; recommended 
retail price $34.95 

Reviewed by Tim North 

The first edition of Celia 


Thaxter’s “An Island Garden”, her 
last book, was published by 
Houghton Mifflin in March 1894; 
after a second printing six months 
later, and a few months after her 
death, the book was declared out of 
print in 1902. 

The paintings by Childe Hassam, 
commissioned for the first edition, 
and reproduced in this re-issue of 
the work, are said to- be as 
important to American 
Impressionism as Monet’s are to 
French Impressionism 

The island of this book is the 
tiny one of Appledore, one of the 
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Isles of Shoals off the coast of New 
Hampshire. Her father bought the 
island when she was 17 and she 
spent the rest of her life on it. Best 
known as a poet, prose gave her 
some difficulty; but hers is a lyrical 
prose that at times comes close to 
that fine dividing line between 
prose and poetry, at the same time 
giving her more freedom to call on 
her keen powers of observation. 
Thus her description of Californian 
poppies; “the stems and fine thread- 
like leaves are smooth and cool 
gray-green, as if to temper the fire 
of the blossoms, which are smooth 
also, unlike almost all other Poppies 
that are crumpled past endurance in 
their close green buds, and make 
one feel that they could not wait to 
break out of the calyx and loosen 
their petals to the sun, to be 
soothed into even tranquility of 
beauty by the touches of the air” 

She describes in some detail, and 
in similar terms, her daily work in 
the garden - weeding, setting seeds, 
putting out plants. Some of this 
will sound quaint to our ears; she 
sows seeds in eggshell halves, and 


her “garden medicine cupboard” 
contains a strange assortment - 
lime, salt, paris green, cayenne 


pepper, kerosene emulsion and whale 
oil soap. 

This book, therefore, is in many 
ways a voice from a past age. Few 
people to-day will have even heard 
of Celia Thaxter; her island garden 
has long since disappeared, though 
there is now a move on the part of 
Cornell University, which has an 
outpost on Appledore, to restore it; 
her way of gardening and_ her 
perception of gardens are dated, and 
yet few modern writers can come 
anywhere near her lyrical 
descriptions of a simple flower, a 
bird or a thunderstorm. For this 
edition, which comes handsomely 
boxed, the original gold-stamped 
cover of the first edition has been 
reproduced. It is altogether a 
beautifully produced book, and at 
such a modest price will be an 
ideal gift to a gardener who “has 
everything” 


Continued on Page 208 
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Mount Annan Visitor Centre 


Mount Annan Botanic Garden, near Campbelltown in 
south-west Sydney, is Australia’s largest botanic garden, 
and is devoted entirely to Australian native plants. 

‘To help visitors appreciate the wonders of this unique 


Garden, a new Visitor Centre will be opened on 29th July. 


The centre will provide the growing number of visitors 
with a comprehensive introduction to this superb display 
of native plants. 

The Garden covers about 400 hectares. An area so 
large is difficult to take in without prior information on 
the exhibits, so it is a mistake to drive hurriedly round the 
circular driveway and not stop to savour the beauties of 
the various plant groups. The bottlebrush garden, for 
example, is quite different to the wattle garden. 

The terrace garden displaying the evolution of 
Australian plants is a wonder in itself. Sundial Hill 
contains the remarkable analemmatic sundial where 
visitors cast their own shadows to tell the time. This 
vantage point also provides spectacular views over the 
surrounding countryside. On clear days one can look to 
the skyscrapers of Sydney in the north-east and to the 
Blue Mountains in the west. 

The new Visitor Centre, in the heart of the Garden 
near Fitzpatrick and Sedgwick Lakes, will provide an 


introduction to help visitors enjoy the Mount Annan 
experience. It will provide brochures and maps for self- 
guided tours and will contain an exhibition on the 
fascinating development of the Garden. A reference 
reading library will enable extensive study of Australian 
plants and a herbarium collection will display plants of 
the Campbelltown-Camden district, including even local 
weeds. 


The Visitor Centre will house a kiosk for light meals 
and refreshments and also the headquarters of the active 
Friends of Mount Annan Botanic Garden Society. A large 
car park adjoins the centre. 


The opening of the Visitor Centre will be a big day for 
Mount Annan. On the same day, the new northern road, 
Cunningham Drive, will be opened to allow access to the 
developing northern section of the Garden. A northern 
lake will also be named in honour of the Aboriginal 
people who inhabited the district before European 
settlement. 


Mount Annan Botanic Garden has quickly established 
itself as a major attraction of Sydney and especially for 
the rapidly growing population of the south western 
suburbs. 
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Book Reviews ( continued) 


Grow What Where 


by the Australian Plant Study 


Group; published by Viking 
O’Neil, 1990; recommended 
retail price $40.00 

Reviewed by Tim North 

The Australian Plant Study 
Group consists of two 


nurserypeople, Gwenda Macdonald 
and Natalie Peate; two  artists/ 
photographers of native plants, Alice 
Talbot and Dorothy Williams, and a 
keen amateur grower, Michael 
Gavin. 


This book, first published in 
1980 by Nelson, now appears in a 


greatly enlarged edition, and lists 
over 2,750 Australian native plants 
for almost every conceivable 
situation, colour scheme, and use. 


While a remarkable effort, which 
no doubt will be valuable to many 
gardeners, at the same time it 
highlights the inadequacy of print, 
in a technological age, to present 
such a complex and_ interwoven 
mass of information. For example, 
if you are looking for a plant with 
green flowers, suitable as a fire 
retardant in a heavy clay soil, that 
is long flowering and attractive to 
birds, the chances are that it will 
take you some time to find it here. 


On the other hand modern 
computer programs do this sort of 
thing in a flash. 


Reviewsin Brief 
Songs of the Forest; by Edwin 
Wilson; published by Hale and 
Iremonger, 1990. 

Evocative rainforest poems, with 
pencil drawings by Elizabeth 
McAlpine. The inspiration for these 
comes from the rainforests around 
Mullimbimby, on the far north 
coast of New South Wales, with 
their strangler figs, lianas, “wait-a- 
whiles”, palms and ferns, _ ticks, 
leeches and snakes. 

Yates’ Handy Hints for Home 
Gardeners; $9.95 

The second and enlarged edition 
of Yates Handy Hints, first 
published in 1986. This is a 
collection of the most commonly 
asked home gardeners questions. 
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Friends of Geelong 
Botanic Gardens, 
Inc. 


by Jayne Salmon 


Founded in 1857, the Geelong Botanic Gardens 
enjoyed enormous popularity and prominence during 
the Victorian era and again to- day are recognized 
as having an exceptional collection of trees and 
plants of botanic interest. 

The Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens was 
formed in November 1985, when a group of 
interested people attended a public meeting and 
agreed to assist in the promotion of the Gardens 
and to assist where able and when required. We were 
fortunate in having Mr George Jones, well known 
garden writer and horticultural expert to lead the 
group, an enthusiastic director in Mr Jan Rogers, 
and the support of the Geelong City Council, who 
finance the Gardens. 

The first newsletter was produced in summer/ 
autumn 1986, and has been circulated on a bi- 
monthly basis since then. 

The training of voluntary guides was an early 
priority and was overseen by voluntary guides from 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. There are 
now 14 trained voluntary guides taking walks each 
Wednesday morning throughout the year, and on 
Sunday afternoons during’ daylight saving. The 
voluntary guides also assist Gardens staff with school 
groups as well as interpreting the Gardens for many 
groups and organizations who book walks throughout 
the year. 

The Friends support the Gardens staff in various 
ways; rose pruning demonstrations are held every 
May and June, the Friends assist by selling cuttings 
and plants and by serving refreshments. A successful 
pelargonium day was held last year when Gardens 
staff gave lectures and pruning demonstrations and 
the Friends sold the pelargoniums they had raised 
from cuttings. Geelong holds the ornamental plant 
collection of pelargoniums. 

Plants for sale are organized by the Growing 
Friends, a hard working group who collect seeds and 
cutting material and raise them to a saleable size. 
The Growing Friends assisted Gardens staff to plan 
and replant the perennial border last winter. The 
wonderful results have created much interest this 
summer. Each November the Friends provide. a 
display and organize a plant sale at the large Rotary 
Expo held in Eastern Park, adjacent to the Botanic 
Gardens. 
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An enormous contribution to the Friends has been 
made by our first President, George Jones. For six 
years he meticulously researched the gardening 
history of Geelong, extending to Colac and 
Camperdown, and published “Growing Together A 
supplement has now been added to this to 
incorporate the 1860 catalogue of plants in the 
Gardens which George discovered in the British 
Museum. We are indeed fortunate in having this 
record of our history. 

Meetings are held regularly at the Geelong 
Historical Records Centre; excursions and visits to 
other gardens are always on the agenda. The 
highlight last year was a three-day tour to the 
Castlemaine area during October. 

Funds raised by the Friends assist the Gardens in 
various ways. Books have been purchased for the 
Gardens library which is available to members, and 
it is hoped to build a small tea house which we 
envisage will be staffed by the Friends. 

We welcome visitors to the Gardens and new 
members to the Friends. For further information and 
membership application form please write to: 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens, Inc. 
c/- Geelong Botanic Gardens, Eastern Park, 
Geelong, Vic. 3220. 


TIM SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 


SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944 


The Tradescant Trust 
and the Museum of Garden History 


St. MARY-AT-LAMBETH, ENGLAND 


Become a Friend of the Tradescant Trust and help establish 
the world’s first museum of garden history. 


Details from: P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.SW. 2576 
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Preserving America’s 
Garden Masterpieces: 


The Garden Conservancy 


Early in 1989 a new organization, The Garden 
Conservancy, was launched in the USA by Francis H. 
Cabot, under the sponsorship of the Tides Foundation of 
San Francisco. The Conservancy’s Advisory Committee 
now represents 23 States as well as Canada, with Angela 
Lansbury as its Honorary Chairman. 

Guided by a team of professional horticulturists, 
landscape architects and garden administrators, The 
Garden Conservancy is working to identify private 
gardens that merit preservation and to assure their 
transition to public status. In addition, it is co-operating 
with local and regional groups on garden preservation 
efforts and is an advocate for the preservation and/or 
restoration of important American gardens nationwide. 

The Conservancy’s first project is the Ruth Bancroft 
garden in Walnut Creek, Californaia (featured in this 
journal April/May 1989). It is working with Mrs Bancroft 
and a committee of local professionals to develop a 
management and fund-raising plan to assure the garden’s 
continued operation for the public. 

Its intended method of operation is as follows: 

1. To seek out appropriate gardens whose elements and 
situation fit the Conservancy’s criteria for sponsorship. 

2. To work with the owners and/or those responsible 
for the garden to establish a planning process that will 
ensure the desired results, assisting with legal and 
financial advice to the extent required. 

3. To provide, in due course and where needed 
“umbrella” tax status to the transitional garden with 
attendant “incubation” services until it is in a position to 
achieve an independent tax posture. 


4. To help in the organization of a local horticultural 
management group to ensure that the creator’s vision is 
sustained for posterity and, in the case of restoration, to 
ensure that the aesthetic, design and_ horticultural 
elements of the garden are of the highest quality 
consistent with the setting. 


5. To help in the organization of a local fund-raising 
group for a sponsored garden and in the establishment of 
realistic financial goals to cover operating and 
endowment needs over a reasonable time frame. 

6. ‘To conduct an active public relations program 
designed to increase public and civic awareness of the 
importance of preserving an exceptional garden and an 
amenity in a given community. 

7. To reach out to involve garden enthusiasts 
throughout North America who are sympathetic to the 
Conservancy’s goals, with a view to building as large a 
membership and financial support base as possible and, 
in due course, regional chapters. 


8. When it becomes an established organization, to act 
as a clearing house and a prime source of information 
and publications on public and private gardens and 
horticultural enterprises that are open to the ‘public in 
North America. 


Since owners must be sure that their gardens have 
sufficient funds behind them before they relinquish 
them, and if they are not able to provide sufficient funds 
themselves, the chances are that they will resort to a 
charitable pledge to be made to a non- profit vehicle 
formed for this purpose. They would then convey the 
garden as a charitable contribution only in the event that 
certain performance objectives were met within a stated 
period of time, say up to five years. These objectives 
would cover the owner’s satisfaction with the proposed 
future management and the raising of sufficient funds to 
endow the maintenance costs and cover planning and 
capital costs required by the transition. 


A charitable pledge, while not in itself a binding legal 
promise, becomes enforceable where the charitable 
organization acts in reliance upon the pledge. Therefore, 
the new non-profit venture’s successful attainment of its 
fund-raising targets and assumption of other 
responsibilities detailed in the pledge agreement would 
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entitle it to receive the garden property as a contribution 
at the end of the performance period. 

Under US law, tax benefits accrue to the owners as a 
result of their pledge. Funds for the garden’s operations 
could properly be funneled through the non-profit vehicle 
during their lifetime. A conservation easement could be 
granted to a separate non-profit entity, providing current 
income tax benefits and reducing the value of the 
property for estate tax purposes. The owners, therefore, 
would be getting something tangible back during their 
lifetime for all the time, effort and money that went into 
creating and caring for their garden. 

The Garden Conservancy will work with and provide 
advice to owners as well as providing tax umbrella status 
before the pledge is consummated and after it as well. It 
will also work with the owners in setting up a 
management committee and appointing a horticultural 
manager. 

An appropriate question is what one means 
by “exceptional garden” What are the criteria? The 
Conservancy has chosen two sets of criteria. 


Aesthetic criteria 
Horticultural considerations 
Historical/cultural considerations 


Feasibility criteria 

Willingness of owners to give and/or endow gardens, 
and their openness to change, redesign or improvement. 

Scope of effort, the garden’s condition and the 
feasibility of sustaining its spirit or uniqueness. 

Scale and access to the public, parking facilities, space 
for administrative staff. 

Community; availability of individuals willing to serve 
on advisory or fund-raising committees; willingness on 
the part of neighbours or municipalities to have a public 
facility established. 

Management; availability of qualified management/ 
design professionals, existence of documentation to serve 
as interpretive tool. 

Maintenance; availability of staff, condition of 
equipment, irrigation, drainage, etc. 

An additional reason for sponsoring exceptional 
gardens will be to try and establish a national standard of 
horticultural and design excellence. Francis Cabot says 
that it may be possible that an increasing percentage of 
Americans will discover the joys and satisfactions of 
making and working in a garden, other than reading or 
being lectured to about it. America, he says, is changing. 
The frontier is long since gone and the affluent now- now 
age may be phasing out. With their maturing as a society 
and with the environmental awareness of the day, there is 
a chance they will behave more like the settled societies of 
the old world and turn inward for their satisfactions, 
rather than frantically seeking yet another hedonistic 
diversion. They may stay longer in one place and choose 
to make it their own by creating a private sense of place. 


The Garden Conservancy hopes to foster the genre to the 
point where it will not only require busy regional 
chapters but also to the point where garden visiting will 
become an important popular national pastime for 
Americans. 

As a first step, the Advisory Committee has approved a 
Founder Member campaign with a goal of $US250,000. 


Editor’s note 

I am obliged to Francis H. Cabot, of Cold Spring, NY, 
for sending me information on The Garden Conservancy, 
from which the foregoing has been condensed. I realise 
that much of the Conservancy’s program may not be 
applicable in Australia under existing legislation, but 
nevertheless I believe that its philosophy and its vision 
could be a stimulus to garden conservation movements 
here. 

Included in the information sent by Mr Cabot is a 10 
page Garden Survey questionnaire. This is too long to 
reproduce here but if any reader is sufficiently interested 
to want a copy and cares to send $5.00 to cover the cost of 
photo-copying and postage, I will be pleased to send them 
a copy. 

Further information on The Garden Conservancy is 
available from: 

Francis H. Cabot, 

Box 219 Main Street, Cold Spring, NY 10516. 


HIGHLANDS SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


(in association with Australian Garden Journal) 
Remaining courses for 1990 

Saturday/Sunday 7th/8th July 
THE WINTER GARDEN 
Saturday 1st September 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
Where are we in Australian garden design? Learning from 
other cultures: combining natives and exotics: water. 
Saturday/Sunday 7th/8th October 
THE SPRING GARDEN 
Saturday 3rd November 
COTTAGE GARDENS AND OLD-FASHIONER ROSES: 
Historical influences and 20th century adaptations. 


All courses will be held at Frensham School, Mittagong, 
where full board and accommodation will be available for 
all week-end courses. 


WRITE OR PHONE NOW 


P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL. N.S.W. 2576. 
Tel. (048) 61 4999 
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Some Historic Gardens 
of the Tidewater Area, USA 


by Ken Taylor 


The Husbandman or Gardener shall enjoy a most 
commodious and delectable Garden, which both knoweth, 
can, and will orderly dresse the same. (Thos Hill: The 
Gardener’s Labyrinth) 


In the summer of 1988 I was fortunate to spend study 
leave in the USA, primarily in Washington DC and at the 
University of Georgia. My main focus of research interest 
was the American approach to protecting historic rural 
cultural landscapes. However, whilst in Washington the 
additional opportunity presented itself to visit a number 
of historic gardens, particularly in the Tidewater region. 
The Tidewater is satisfyingly replete with 18th century 
history and the heyday of the plantations. This history 
and its meaning are exceptionally well presented for 
visitors, not just in the meticulous restorations of historic 
houses and reconstructed gardens, but in guided tours, 
literature and audio-visual presentations. My own visits to 
these places were made particularly memorable by the 
warmth and enthusiasm of American colleagues and the 
generous amount of time they made available. 

In the 18th century the main routes of 
communications in the American colonies were the 
waterways such as the Potomac River. Along the rivers in 
Virginia and Maryland extensive plantations were 
established. The setting was ideal for the development of 
notable houses and fine gardens. The houses were 
relatively modest in size and various European travellers 
commented on the somewhat spartan nature of the 
accommodation. Sites chosen were on high ground 
overlooking the river with access to good farmland. 
Equally important was the orientation of the pleasure 
garden with the creation of vistas. Kitchen gardens and 
orchards were also essential components. “The pleasure 
gardens, built for the planters, who relied upon their own 
devices for amusement were designed, proportioned and 
furnished as carefully as the architecture and interior of 
their elegant mansions” (1). 

Gunston Hall is a particularly charming and 
memorable example of one of these plantations. Whilst 
described as “really a large cottage in architectural effect” 
(2) the human scale of the house and garden is 
comfortable and attractive. George Mason, the author of 
the 1776 Virginia Declaration of Rights, commenced 
building Gunston Hall and its garden in 1755. The house 
is Georgian style, one and a half storeys, with a central 


entry and hall. The unassuming but beautiful 
architecture is complemented by the exquisitely carved 
Chippendale style interior woodwork and porches. 

The central axis of the house is mirrored in the garden 
by an approach avenue of magnolias and cedars and the 
magnificent 3.5 metre high boxwood allee, thought to 
have been planted by Mason, in the formal garden 
overlooking the Potomac. The magnolias and cedars, now 
mature, have replaced Mason’s black heart cherry tree 
avenue. At the head of the avenue are two magnificent 
willow oaks probably planted by Mason. The formal 
garden is a 1950s and 1960s Colonial Revival design 
undertaken by the Garden Club of Virginia. “Colonial 
Revival” is a term applied to pre-1960s garden 
restorations. It should be noted that since then 
considerable archaeological and documentary research 
has produced a more complete understanding of colonial 
gardens. Leaving aside the issue of accurate restoration, 
often difficult anyway in garden design or 
reconstruction, the formal garden at Gunston is a thing 
of particular beauty and reflects the character Mason 
would have achieved in the original garden, which 
became a favourite refuge for him. 

The beauty of the garden is its boxwood. The surviving 
part of the original 84 metre long central allee has been 
extended by lateral arms to form a T parallel to the house 
on the basis of evidence that this form originally existed. 
Replacement mature box plants two to three metres high 
were brought from a farm 240 kilometres away in 1952. 
This was a major horticultural and road engineering 
undertaking involving the Virginia State Highway 
Department. On each side of the central allee two box 
edged parterres have been constructed to conform to the 
18th century Dutch-English style formal garden popular 
in colonial Virginia plantations. The parterres feature 
topiary and 18th century plants including spring bulbs - 
anemone, scilla, simplex jonquils, tulips - and flowers 
such as iris, phlox, summer annuals, daylilies, paeonies, 
and shrub roses such as centifolia, damask, moss and 
others of Mason’s time. 

Contemporary 18th century garden texts 
recommended subdividing the garden into geometric 
parterres and edging with boxwood. John Mason, George 
Maon’s son, wrote that the garden was divided into 
rectangular beds with gravel walks on an area levelled 
from a hill so that it had extensive views to the Potomac. 
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At the end of the garden was a spacious cross walk and 
semi-circular mound overlooking a lower terrace, deer 
park and the river. At the outer corners of the lower 
terrace on two original mounds, the Garden Club of 
Virginia placed Chinese Chippendale gazebos designed 
in the spirit of Gunston Hall. Between the gazebos are 
box parterres with flowers and gravel. 

The reconstructed garden at Gunston Hall and the 
house have a compelling enchantment, an enduring 
beauty and genius loci which evoke the character that 
would have been familiar to George Mason. Gunston is 
some 50 kilometres south of Washington and the journey 
includes the scenic Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 
hugging the Potomac, which itself is a memorable 
experience. 


Twenty kilometres closer to Washington and at the end 
of the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway lies Mount 
Vernon , the home of George Washington. The house and 
gardens sit on a bluff with an imposing view over the 
Potomac River. A Latrobe watercolour of 1797 records 
the splendid pastoral view to the Maryland side of the 
Potomac and Piscataway Creek. George Washington 
wrote in 1759 that “no estate in United America is more 
pleasantly situated than this one, on one of the finest rivers in 
America’. The prospect, so vital to the integrity of the 
setting of Mount Vernon, has been under threat from 
development on the Maryland side of the Potomac at 
various stages since 1960. So far it has been protected by 
Government acquisition of scenic easements and 
development of the Piscataway Park and National 
Colonial Farm. 


George Washington acquired Mount Vernon in 1754. 
The nucleus of the house was built in 1735 by his father 
and significantly enlarged by Washington. The 
colonnaded eastern elevation of the house faces the 
Potomac and looks over the imposing view across and 
down a sweeping lawn and deer park. Latrobe in 1796 
wrote of this part of the grounds that “Nature has lavished 
magnificence, nor has Art interfered but to exhibit her to 
greater advantage. Down the steep slope trees and shrubs are 
thickly planted. They are kept so low as not to interrupt the 
view, but merely to furnish an agreeable border to the 
extensive prospect beyond” The architecture of the house 
is colonial and has a distinct harmony of composition 
embellished with details such as a cupola and the 
Palladian windows on each end of the house. The western 
entry elevation faces a lawn and bowling green which 
give an unimpeded view framed by trees onto the fields of 
the plantation. On each side of the bowling green are the 
formal gardens; the upper area is the ornamental garden 
while the lower area is the kitchen garden. The result is an 
interesting mix of formal design and romantic 
curvilinear layout. The latter, evident in the bowling 
green area and albeit somewhat symmetrical, possibly 
reflects an English landscape influence of the late 18th 
century. 


The landscaped area of the gardens and lawns is 
separated from the surrounding fields by a sunken brick 
wall or ha-ha. The outer brick walls of the formal 
gardens continue the enclosure. The bowling green was 
part of the plan started by Washington about 1775 and 
completed after 1785 following the War of Independence. 
The bowling green lawn is a bell shape outlined by a 
driveway and informal tree planting including some 
magnificent tulip trees. Washington’s diary refers to the 
transplanting of young trees and shrubs from adjacent 
woods to the “Shrubberies” and “Wildernesses” The 
driveway is entered by a gate in the ha-ha. Several of the 
larger trees now growing have been identified as 
Washington’s plantings. 

Washington’s planting philosophy for the lawns and 
adjacent areas at each end of the house can be seen from 
the following instruction to his manager in 1776 for the 
trees at each end of the house: 

“These Trees to be planted without any order or regularity 
(but pretty thick, as they can at any time be thin“d) and to 
consist at the North end, of locusts altogether, and that at the 
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South, of all the clever kinds of Trees (especially flowering 
ones) that can be got.” 

The locust grove was replanted in 1934. 

The two formal or parterre gardens consist of the 
upper (flower) garden, the pleasure garden, and lower 
(kitchen) garden placed symmetrically on each side of the 
bowling green. The main framework for the upper 
garden is its boxwood hedges. The only documentary 
evidence for the origin and age of the hedges is a weekly 
gardening report for 1798 which refers to digging and 
planting box edging. The boxwood with growth over the 
years has become the principal feature of the garden, 
forming edging and background for the parterres. 
Domestic records at Mount Vernon, consisting of 37 
volumes of Washington’s writings plus letters and weekly 
garden reports do not mention or list the sorts of flowers 
then grown in the garden. The present planting is 
restricted to annuals and perennials known to have been 
grown in colonial Virginia. Facing the upper garden are 
the reconstructed greenhouse and slave quarters, the 
originals having burnt down in 1835. A contemporary 
description of Washington’s greenhouse describes it as “ a 
vast, a great source of pleasure. Plants from every part of the 
world seem to flourish ..”. 

The upper garden is a delightful reconstruction of a 
formal pleasure garden with an intimate scale. There are 
secluded sitting spots enclosed by box hedge and a 
charming schoolhouse or garden house as the focal point 
at one end of the main longitudinal path. The lower 
garden plan is based on the gardening books owned by 
George Washington. The vegetables, fruits and herbs now 
grown are noted in his own writings and weekly reports 
of the gardener. Precedent for the espaliered fruit trees on 
the mellow brick walls and as cordons along the walks is 
found in the records. 

The tranquil beauty and human scale of the two 
gardens capture the spirit of the 18th century garden 
which a visitor in 1798 so vividly described. On the day I 
visited Mount Vernon the temperature was 103 degrees 
Fahrenheit so I virtually had the gardens to myself. Most 
visitors head for the house area, the lawns and the view. 
By doing so they miss much of the essence of Mount 
Vernon (4). 

Perhaps the best known historic site, at least outside 
the USA, is Colonial Williamsburg. Williamsburg is some 
four hours drive south of Washington DC and lies on the 
isthmus between the York and James Rivers. The site of 
the 18th century capital of Virginia has been 
progressively restored since the foresight of the Reverend 
W.A.R. Goodwin in 1926 inspired John D. Rockefeller jnr 
to devote his resources to the project. 


Williamsburg has a long and interesting gardening 
tradition. The elegant formal gardens of the Governor’s 
Palace, and the rear gardens of private homes such as the 
George Whyte House were inspired by English garden 
styles of William and Mary (1687- 1709). The more 


humble but equally interesting herb and kitchen gardens 
also reflect the formal style. The herb garden at the John 
Blair House and kitchen is one of several outstanding 
colonial style herb gardens. Much of the ambience and 
sense of place at Williamsburg rests on its landscape 
setting and gardens which have been part of the tradition 
of Williamsburg from its inception. “Without question, 
gardening and gardens (both ornamental and practical) 
helped determine and preserve the well- ordered, cultured 
and (in some neighbourhoods) even genteel character of the 
new capital” (of Virginia) (5). One visitor in 1777 observed 
that “some of the Gardens (are) laid out with the greatest taste 
of any I have seen in America. This is the finest town I have 
seen in Virginia’. St George Tucker praised Williamsburg 
at the end of the 19th century not so much because of its 
buildings but because of its “situation” or garden settings 
of the buildings and the pictorial character of the 
townscape as a whole. 


The contemporary landscape setting of Williamsburg 
- its gardens, street planting, greens and small grassy 
paddocks with grazing animals - perpetuate the pictorial 
character. Whilst there is no doubt that the immaculate 
presentation of Williamsburg makes it one of the quietest 
and prettiest urban landscapes in America, hardly 
reflecting the sights, smells, and sounds of colonial times 
(6), it is a remarkable, absorbing and enjoyable 
experience. Interpretative presentation is of the highest 
standard and vignettes such as the daily milking of a 
dairy cow into a wooden pail, complete with explanation 
of why and how, which draws crowds of fascinated 
children who experience a sense of participation in 
history. Because of the interpretative programs, 
participation in history for visitors is a major strength of 
Williamsburg. Standards of documentary research and 
archaeology are extremely high. The first truly 
professional landscape archaeology in the USA took place 
in the 1930s with the excavation of the Governor’s Palace 
Garden. Since then further work and advances in re- 
interpretation of social and economic history have led to 
the re-instatement of many of the domestic gardens with 
vegetables and herbs in formal beds. Earlier 
reconstruction incorrectly assumed that all gardens were 
originally ornamental flower gardens (pleasure gardens). 


Governor Alexander Spotswood arrived in 
Williamsburg from England in 1710. He immediately 
took charge of pushing forward the completion of the 
Palace, building of which had started in 1706. Spotswood 
also began to lay out the ornamental and orchard 
gardens. By 1720 he had created at the Palace some of the 
finest colonial gardens in America. The grounds of the 
Palace were described as “finished and beautiful with gates, 
fine gardens, offices, walks, a fine canal, orchards, etc’: 

The present day Palace Garden is a reconstruction of 
Spotswood’s plan based on archaeological evidence which 
has revealed the location of parterres, paths, steps, walls 
and gates. The discovery of 18th century engravings in 
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the Bodleian Library, Oxford University, which showed 
plantings near the Palace, has helped the restoration. The 
original plan cleverly used the topographic variety of the 
site to create a series of outdoor enclosed spaces which 
collectively form the overall garden. These spaces are the 
upper and lower formal Ballroom Garden, the terrace 
garden with steps leading to the canal, the maze and 
mount, the orchard and the bowling green. 

The upper garden is a formal pleasure garden, a major 
feature of which is the Twelve Apostles. These are 
cylindrically shaped topiary which continue the central 
axis of the Palace into the garden, flanked first by 16 
diamond shaped beds and then at a lower level by 
rectangular beds and borders. This is the area known as 
the Ballroom Garden. The end of this axis is marked by a 
beautifully ornate set of gates framing a vista onto the 
picturesque pastoral landscape of the adjacent park. Also 
in the upper garden area around the Palace other flower 
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Gunston Hall (photo: by Keva North) 


Gunston Hall and Pleasure Garden overlooking 
the Potomac (by kind permission of the Board 
of Regents of Gunston Hall, Lorton, Virginia; 

photo by Charles Baptie) 


Upper Garden, Mount Vernon. Reconstructed slave quarters and 
Orangerie are on the right; school house or garden house forms focal 
point of main path. 


parterres, edged with box and enclosed by tall hedges, 
create secluded and pleasant garden rooms. The formal 
pleasure gardens functioned as an extension of the 
Palace and were intended to show the Governor as a 
refined and important man. In spring and summer the 
pleasure gardens are a mass of colour. 

To the west of the parterre garden a flight of less 
formally planted terraces overlook and lead to the canal, 
via a series of handsome brick steps. The canal and 
adjacent woodland planting create an idyllic atmosphere 
and intriguing introduction of informality and even the 
character of wilderness, albeit controlled, as a contrast to 
the formal garden spaces. The mount, at the northern end 
of the garden, gives panoramic views over and out of the 
garden (7). Continuing a circuit of the garden one 
finishes at the bowling green with its perfect sense of 
enclosure and tranquility. The outdoor enclosed space, or 
room, formed by the bowling green and its hedges is one 
of the most satisfying in terms of proportion and scale 
that I have been in. 

Like Mount Vernon the gardens at Williamsburg, in 
particular at the Palace, do not have the same attraction 
for many visitors who are busy seeing the buildings. By 
ignoring the gardens visitors miss much of the essence 
and spirit of place of Williamsburg. Over two days I 
found myself irresistibly drawn back at least three times 
to the Palace Garden. 

Space allows only one more garden, The William Paca 
Garden at Annapolis. Whilst Thomas Jefferson allowed 
that Annapolis buildings were superior to Williamsburg’s 
“the gardens are more indifferent”, the Paca Garden does 
not fit the indifferent category. The contrary is true. 

William Paca, a signatory of the Declaration of 
Independence, built a fine brick town house in Annapolis 


and developed a walled, terraced garden that became 
known as one of the finest in Annapolis. The garden was 
a series of parterres stepped down the slope to the lowest 
point where a small spring was dammed to form a pond. 
Around the pond with its white arched Chippendale 
bridge leading to a domed pavilion was a “wilderness” or 
informal garden. The pavilion formed the focal point 
along the axis of the garden that intriguingly was off- 
centre with the house axis. 

The remains of the garden were buried from the early 
1900s to the mid 1960s beneath a 200-room hotel, a car 
park and bus station. In 1965 there was a plan to redevlop 
with a high-rise office block, but Historic Annapolis Inc 
bought the hotel and then convinced the State of 
Maryland to buy the rest of the property. As a result there 
is now a beautiful replica of the Paca garden. 

Archaeological work revealed the terraces, foundations 
of the handsome brick walls that originally surrounded 
the garden, and remains of roots marked the trees and 
shrubs. Also excavated were the contours of the pond, the 
canal and location of garden buildings and the 
Chippendale bridge in the wilderness garden. A painting, 
around 1772, of William Paca in the garden revealed the 
design and location of the pavilion and bridge. The 
wilderness is, therefore, a charming reconstruction of the 
original. 

Hedges of trimmed hemlock, American boxwood, and 
wax myrtle enclose the four parterres which form outside 
rooms. Each parterre has a particular theme, including a 
holly parterre, a flower parterre and a rose parterre. The 
holly and boxwood parterres display traditional patterns 
of paths and boxwood borders. In the centre of the holly 
parterre is a William Paca holly (a type of Ilex opaca ) 
taken from a cutting of an old tree on Paca’s plantation. 
Around the holly are English variegated hollies trimmed 
into topiary forms, and American hollies trimmed into 
conical shapes. The centre of the flower parterre is 


Upper Ballroom Garden, Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg, with the 
Twelve Apostle topiaries flanking the main path unth vie out to 
surrounding park 


Herb and Kitchen Garden, Fohn Blair House, Williamsburg 


marked by a Southern magnolia surrounded by 
geometric beds of annuals and perennials. The eight 
flower beds are in bloom from March to November with 
18th century plants including wallflowers, calendula, 
daisies, columbines, loosestrife, larkspur, marigolds, mist 
flower and fragrant herbs. The rose parterre provides an 
outdoor room of colour and fragrance when in bloom in 
May. 

The wilderness garden, with its pond, garden pavilion 
and brick channel, acting as an artificial brook taking 
spring water to the Bath House, and the planting create a 
delightful mood of contrast to the formal pleasure 
garden. Its inclusion in the original probably shows 
Paca’s knowledge of the then latest trends in English 
landscape design. The juxtaposition of irregularity with 
regularity reflects English garden design ideas in the 
early 18th century in such places as Chiswick, designed 
by Kent and Bridgeman. 

This walled garden is an enchanting place with the 
qualities of a hidden gem. It certainly gives the feeling of 
stepping back in time, probably helped by the fact that 
the garden does not contain any mature trees as does 
Mount Vernon. It has an air of newness to it which gives 
the opportunity of experiencing how a young garden 
would have looked in the 18th century (8). To anyone 
with an interest in historic gardens who visits 
Washington DC, I suggest the Paca Garden should be a 
priority. 

These gardens are simply a hint of the rich tapestry of 
heritage places in the eastern part of the USA. A striking 
feature is the pride and esteem in which they are held by 
Americans, witnessed not just by the meticulous upkeep 
and presentation of the places but in the number of 
Visitors seeking contact with their history and heritage. 


William Paca Garden, Annapolis; view along main axis of garden over 
wilderness area to the formal terraces. Note the main axis of the garden 
ts not on line with the house 


(photos: by Ken Taylor) 
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Garden Megaphytes - M to N 


by Alistair Hay 


Metroxylon 

The glutinous muck dolloped into thick chipped bowls 
at school seemed to have little to do, at the time, with one 
of the world’s most stately plants. However, sago pudding, 
completely unromantic, does indeed come from the 
wonderful Metroxylon sagu , a great palm tree of the 
lowland tropical swamps of New Guinea, inhabiting 
millions of hectares of little explored land where 
travellers have vanished in the breeding grounds of 
crocodiles and head-hunters. 

These archaic palms grow for several years without 
flowering, all the while storing starch in the hard shelled 
trunk. At the appropriate time the great shoot apex 
converts from leaf production to the formation of an 
immense candelabriform inflorescence, seen here in the 


Metroxylon sagu 


Nolina recurvata (photos: by A. Hay) 
process of expansion, with’ the branches still tightly 
wrapped in sheathing bracts. As this happens, and 
flowering proceeds into fruiting, the insoluble starch in 
the trunk is converted back to glucose and shunted 
upwards to fuel this energetic vegetable sneeze, and 
gradually the trunk becomes hollow. After fruiting the 
whole thing collapses, and unless suckers have been 
formed at the base the plant dies. In M.sagu suckers do 
form and the plants build up massive clumps strewn 
about with their own horrid debris of dead leaves and 
spiny leafsheaths. For metres around the mud surface is 
pierced by upward pointing air-breathing roots. The 
fruits of this genus are some of the most beautiful of the 
plant kingdom, covered with firmly adpressed reflexed 
scales the shape of shark’s teeth. They vary from golden 
brown to the colour of fresh chestnuts with the hardness 
and smoothness of lacquer. In M. sagu they are the size of 
small apricots and they are used, strung like beads with 
the fruits of tropical oaks, Job’s Tears, red Adenanthera 
seeds and so on, for decorative purposes. 

East of New Guinea the genus has species scattered in 
the tropical islands of the south-west Pacific. M. 
salomonensis , the biggest species, with solitary trunks and 
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fruits the size of a large apple, and great combs of long 
spines on the leaf sheaths, occurs in the Solomon Islands. 
M. warburgi similar to M. salomonensis but slightly 
smaller and with pear-shaped (and sized) fruits, is from 
Vanuatu. M. vitiensis , a suckering species like M. sagu is 
Fijian. While all these have the habit of each stem 
flowering only once, M. amicarum , from the Caroline 
Islands, flowers in the more modern, conventional palm 
manner, with the inflorescences coming from the side of 
the stem and being produced again and again through 
the life of the palm. These palms are hardly subjects for 
glasshouses or even the average sized garden, but they 
make almost unmatched specimens for tropical arboreta, 
parks and public gardens, on account not only of their 
magnificent proportions but also their sensational 
behaviour. Once seedlings are established they develop 
quickly and even before a trunk has started to form they 
develop into most imposing bunches of arching foliage. 


However, if not dwarfed they are at least subdued by 
the princeps principium, the ‘Talipot, Corypha 
umbraculifera. The biggest of all megaphytes, it flowers 
once after 50 to 80 years of growth. It has the biggest fan- 
palm leaves, and the biggest of all inflorescences. It is 
thought to be native to-southern India and Sri Lanka. 
More widespread is the slightly smaller C. elata, from 
southern India, through Malesia to northern Australia. 

This seemingly odd habit of a tree flowering just once 
before dying occurs in an even odder manner in Fish-tail 
and Sugar Palms, Caryota and Arenga. Here again growth 
proceeds for many years without flowers, and then, 
signalling the beginning of the end, the great shoot tip 
ceases leaf production and an inflorescence emerges. 
There then follows a sequence of inflorescences produced 
from the axils of the old leaves, in a long progression from 
the top of the trunk downwards. In these cases the early 
inflorescences are female, and the later ones male. 
Examples of this type of behaviour can be seen now in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney. 

Lastly, in the case of Nanorrhops , another fan palm 
also undergoing periods of vegetative growth before 
sudden flowering, but in this case the trunk also has the 
habit of forking some considerable time before flowering 
is initiated. Then, when flowering does occur, only one of 
the two shoots produced by forking flowers, while the 
other goes on to fork once more, and the process is 
repeated. Each shoot that has flowered then dies back to 
the forking point which gave rise to it. Nannorhops 
ritchieana is from Northern India and Afghanistan, and is 
one of the hardiest of palms, naturally growing in poor 
dry gravelly soils and passing through freezing winters. It 
is said to be slow growing, but is both attractive and 
curious. 

Haxapanthy, the habit of flowering once and dying, 
seems strange and rather dramatic in huge long-lived 
plants, but is actually the habit, on a trite scale, of all 
biennials and annuals, and so it is really quite common. 


Almost all palms are valuable horticultural subjects, 
and there is not room here to discuss them further. There 
are two excellent books on palms in Australia: 

Palms by Blombery and Rodd, 1982 (Angus and 
Robertson). 

Palms in Australia by D.L. Jones, 1987 (Reed Books). 


Nolina 


Several megaphytic groups have invaded desert and 
semi- desert environments, and where megaphytism and 
adaptation to drought are combined, extraordinary plant 
forms have arisen. Nolina recurvata (syn Beaucarnea 
recurvata) 1s certainly one of these, developing with age 
an immense basal woody cone, grey, runnelled and 
tessellated like some sort of botanical model of Vesuvius. 
Above there grows an ascending, forking trunk topped by 
several crowns of numerous recurved twisted linear 
leaves. Panicles of small unisexual flowers are produced 
in summer. N. recurvata is widely grown as a pot 
specimen, often with the swollen base filling the entire 
pot surface. The swelling develops early in the plant’s life 
and continues to grow throughout, and allegedly forms a 
mass of water-storing tissue. There are about 30 species 
of Nolina (including the genus Beaucarned), restricted to 
south-western North America and Mexico. The genus 
belongs to the family Agavaceae, a lily-like group with a 
number of genera which have taken to desert conditions, 
the most spectacular of which is Agave itself, followed 
closely by Yucca. The family also includes Dracaena and 
Cordyline , the first of which has broad ecological 
amplitude and which includes the almost succulent 
Dracaena draco from the Canary Islands. A massive low- 
crowned forking tree, some fine old specimens can be 
seen in the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, and it has 
become popular in suburban gardens. Dracaena 
angustifolia is indigenous to rainforested areas of 
northern Australia and through Malesia. In New Guinea 
it develops into quite a substantial forest tree, with stilt 
roots and even buttresses in the classic lowland rainforest 
manner. Three tropical African dracaenas are frequently 
seen for sale as house plants in Australia, D. fragrans, 
often sold as a chunk of stem in a pot with one or two 
developing lateral shoots bearing strap-like leaves about 
40 cm long and often variegated with pale stripes down 
the middle; D. goldiez is one of the more beautiful, with 
rather slender erect stems bearing elliptical stalked leaves 
with complex patterns of mottling; D. surculosais a rather 
unexpected member of the genus, having the aspect of a 
weird bamboo. It has slender branching can-like stems 
with irregularly clustered usually spotted leaves. None of 
these species are notably drought tolerant, and they 
perform best in rather humid glasshouse conditions, or 
outdoors in warm wetter areas. Cordyline is a small genus 
extending from India to New Zealand, with a single 
South American species. The largest generally 
encountered species iis C. australis from New Zealand, a 
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somewhat frost hardy quite large tree with crowded 
crowns of linear leaves. C. fruticosa , a robust shrub with 
stalked elliptic leaves about 50 cm long and terminal 
panicles of mauvish flowers, is a common house plant and 
widely grown outdoors in the wet tropics either as a 
specimen clump or as a live fence. Closely related C. 
manners-suttoniae and C. stricta extend down into the 
cooler rainforests of southern Queensland and New 
South Wales. 

Agaves are leaf succulent megaphytes spectacularly 
useful in desert gardening. In most species the lance-like 
fat and fibrous leaves are viciously spiked at the tip, and 
in some species also along the margin. In the latter the 
spines leave impressed marks on those leaves adjacent in 
the tight growing bud. In most species the stems flower 
once and die, and the plants regenerate either by suckers 
or from plantlets that form on the vast inflorescences. In 
the larger species these may be the size of telegraph poles 


with a large loose panicle of lily-like flowers occupying 
the upper third. Spectacular foliage agaves include A. 
franzosimii with very pale glaucous writhing leaves some 
two metres long; fine examples are at Sydney University 
along Parramatta Road. A smaller, also glaucous species 
often seen in suburban gardens is A. attenuata , with a 
rather dish-like crown of unarmed leaves terminating in 
a long, usually sharply arching,  sausage-like 
inflorescence. There are some 300 species of Agave with 
great variation in leaf form (though all on the theme of a 
succulent rosette), and some of the smaller species are 
highly decorative, though very stiff looking, such as the 
marbled A. victoriae-regina . Their inflorescences emerge 
like gigantic asparagus spears which, if the tops are cut 
off, bleed copious quantities of sugary sap. This is 
fermented into pulque and distilled into tequila and 
mescal which seems to be used as a preservative for 
worms. 
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Timber Roofs 


What’s new in roofing? Until recently the choices have 
been limited to the standard corrugated iron and ceramic 
tile with slate or imported softwood shingles as another 
option. Now, the original Australian roofing material. 
Australian hardwood shingles, are being produced 
commercially at a specialised mill operating out of 
Murwillumbah in northern New South Wales. 

Shingles, or timber tiles, are either split from billets of 

Casuaraina torulosa, Bloodwood and Tasmanian oak, 
or sawn from C. torulosa, Ironbark and Bloodwood. 

Australian hardwood has specialized properties. The 
extraordinary durability is almost a legend. Shingles have 
been discovered on buildings which are well over 100 
years old. 

Hardwood is resistant to weathering and also is not 
part of the diet of the Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, which 
devours roofs tiled with imported softwood shingles. 

A hardwood roof, when suitably battened with 
hardwood battens, will withstand cyclonic winds. James 
Cook University Cyclone Testing Unit has given the 
hardwood shingle roof a rating of Category 1. 

Another asset of timber is its insulation properties. The 
cellular composition of wood gives millions of air-filled 
cells to each square centimetre. Coupled with the three 
separate layers of wood in the application of a roof, 
shingles create a barrier to both extreme heat and cold. 


The conductivity of aluminium is 1.700 greater than 
wood and of steel 400. 

Hardwood shingles are poison free in manufacture 
and on the roof and require minimal maintenance. 

For roofs without ceilings a pitch of over 35 degrees is 
recommended. Roofs with a lower pitch will need the 
traditional sarking, but the saving on insulation still 
applies. Shingles are easily applied over existing roofs. 


When considering a timber roof the fire hazard is 
often exaggerated. International statistics indicate that 
the majority (90%) of building fires occur from within the 
building itself and in these situations the roofing fabric, 
whether it be tile, galvanised iron or shingle, is of litle 
consequence. 

The Australian Standard requires all chimneys to be 
fitted with spark arrestors, thus negating problems 
arising from fireplaces or stoves. 

In bushfire prone areas the CSIRO Division of 
Building Research recommends that a roof mounted 
sprinkler system which soaks the roof, guttering and 
surrounding garden. Burning embers are extinguished 
and the radiant heat load on the building is reduced as 
well as the flame spread. Appropriate fire resistant 
landscaping around the building is another major risk 
reducing factor. 
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Australian hardwood shingle cladding 


Fire generated winds can lift entire roofs. The 
Category 1 strength of a Shingles Australia roof is 
another plus in such a situation. 

Hardwood species conform to the requirements of 
Ordinance 70 in relation to Spread of Flame Index and 
our recommended sarking is also in accordance. 

Shingling a roof is a simple procedure requiring only 
basic tools and know how. A hardwood roof can have the 
rough hewn rusticity of split shingles or the tailored 
appearance given by the smooth sawn shingle. Shingles 
can curve and sway, adapting to any contour. 

In the USA and Canada the shingle roof covers the 
majority of suburban and not so suburban housing. It 
features in shopping centres and resort complexes. 

The shingle roof has a unique aesthetic. The natural 
beauty and colour may be preserved through application 
of a newly tested organic and water resistant product, or 
the timber may be allowed to weather to silver grey. 

A timber roof is environmentally pleasing both in 
looks and in the fact that the production process requires 
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comparatively little energy resource and emits minimal 
wastes. 

The company, Shingles Australia, has a reafforestation 
policy, planting six trees for each log used. 


The mill at Murwillumbah packs shingles into 
bundles of one square metre of roof cover bundles. These 
are transported. under industrial plastic by the pallet. 


Australian hardwood shingles are moving into 
mainstream and export markets; it supplies the 
restoration market and lately a more diverse customer 
base, ranging from the owner-builder to architects, has 
been established. 


For technical and 
brochures please contact: 


supply information and/or 


Shingles Australia Pty Ltd, 

140 Pacific Highway, Murwillumbah, NSW 2484. 
Tel (066) 72.5133. Fax (066) 72.5121. 

Phone orders (008) 02.8941. 


Letters 


Dear Editor, 


My ears pricked when I read the name “Hazelwood” in 
an article referring to Passiflora ‘Empress Eugenie’ in the 
Garden Journal Vol 8, No 6 (Aug/Sept 1989). 
Hazelwood’s Nursery and their most interesting 
catalogues were a joyous experience to me when I 
commenced serious gardening, so I looked up their old 
1963 catalogue referring to Passiflora , they listed only 
two, P edulis and p. sanguinolenta , reddish violet; 
apparently by 1963 they had lost the lovely ‘Empress 
Eugenie’. I then looked into a coverless catalogue of a 
Victorian nursery issued early in the 1940s; 
unfortunately there is no sign of any name of the nursery 
throughout the catalogue but they list three passifloras, 
edulis, caerulea and bedfordiana with bright pink flowers, 
all at one shilling and sixpence; no mention of the lovely 
Eugenie! 

One of the pleasures of gardening is catalogue reading 
and deciding just what one shall purchase; there is never 
any doubt about a suitable place for planting! It was a sad 
day when Hazelwoods sold their Epping nursery. I so 
much enjoyed waiting for their beautifully packed plants 
to arrive at our little railway station. Those were the days! 


Melva Henry, Kilaben Bay, NSW 


Dear Sir, 


I would like to draw your readers’ attention to a new 
and exciting tourist attraction. The Bradman Museum, a 
Museum of Australian cricketing _ history 
commemorating Sir Donald Bradman, was opened on 
14th October 1989. It is located in Glebe Park, Bowral, 
opposite Sir Donald’s former home and adjacent 
Bradman Oval. 

While the Museum does not boast a beautiful garden it 
is situated in pleasant parkland. Located only two blocks 
from the main street of Bowral, it is within easy walking 
distance to many public and private gardens. 


The Museum is open daily from 10 am to 4 pm. When 
next contemplating a garden tour of the Southern 
Highlands, I would like to invite your readers to visit the 
Museum and experience another part of our important 
heritage. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. Mulvaney 
Curator, Bradman Museum 


SPECIALISING IN RARE ANID OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 


54 SUMMER ST, ORANGE 2800 OPEN 1OAMTO 6PM 
PHONE 063-614333 7 DAYS A WEEK. 


ANDREW ISLES BOOKSHOP 


For all your Botany and Gardening books - new, 
secondhand and antiquarian. 


We operate a mail order business and will send 
books locally, interstate and overseas. 


113-115 Greville Street, Prahran, 3181, Australia 
Phones: (03) 51 5750, (03) 529 6850 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


“BULBOUS PLANTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA” 
(see Book Reviews page 207) 


Now available from:- 
NORTH LODGE SHOP 
BOTANIC GARDENS OF ADELAIDE 


NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 5000 
Enquiries (08) 228 2345 Retail price $120 


BOTANICA toreturnin 
September | 


The newly named Melbourne International Festival 
of the Arts (formerly Spoleto Festival) will again 
feature the horticultural design extravaganza 
BOTANICA in the 1990 Festival. Once again the 
show will be housed under canvas in the Queen 
Victoria Gardens, opposite the Victorian Arts Centre. 
Last year’s BOTANICA, designed by Paul Bangay for 
the Festival’s Artistic Director John Truscott, was a 
huge success, fulfilling the Festival’s attendance 
expectations and receiving high critical acclaim. The 
1990 BOTANICA will be held from 14th to 23rd 
September. Details will be announced closer to the 
Festival; for more information in the meantime 
contact Melbourne International Festival of the Arts, 
tel (03) 614.4484. 
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Calendar of Events 


International Garden Festival, Osaka, Japan 

To 31st October 1990. 

World Agricultural Expo ’90 

llth to 13th June 1990 at 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Hydroponics Conference 

South Pacific Hydroponics Conference, Surfers 
Paradise, Queensland, August 1990 (ate to be fixed). 

International Horticultural Conference 

27th August to 1st September 1990, Florence, 
Italy. 

Australian National Flower Show 

Ist to 3rd September 1990, World Congress 
Centre, Melbourne. 

International Garden Trade Fair 

2nd to 4th September 1990, Cologne, 
Germany. 

Carnival of Flowers 


Mystery Cross, 


West 


22nd to 29th September 1990, Toowoomba, 
Queensland. 
International Federation of Parks and 


Recreation Administration - 

First Asia-Pacific Regional Conference, Adelaide, 
30th September to 4th October 1990. 

World Orchid Conference 

13th World Orchid Conference, Auckland, New 
Zealand, 10th October 1990. 

Heritage Rose Convention 

4th International Heritage Rose Convention, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 22nd to 25th October 
1990. 

International Garden Centre Conference 

3rd to Sth February 1991, Perth, Western 
Australia. 

Garden Design Conference 

“Regional Garden Design in the United States” 
will be the theme of the Dumbarton Oaks 1991 
Symposium in mid May 1991. 

Ameriflora ’92 

The first sanctioned International Garden Expo to 
be held in the USA will take place on a 120 acre 
site in Columbus, Ohio, during 1992. The focal point 
of the six month festival will be the Franklin Park 
Conservatory, which is to be renovated to include 
climatic zones ranging from desert to rainforest to 
arctic. The conservatory design is based on the 19th 
century Crystal Palace in London. Between three 
and five million people are expected to attend 
Ameriflora 92, which will include a 260 feet high 
skytower, international exhibits and scientific and 
technological displays. 


Canberra’s Spring Festival — The Floriade: 


15th September to 14th October 1990. 
Bowral Tulip Time Festival 
22nd September to Ist October 1990. 
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COTTAGE GARDEN PLANTS 


ARMERIA "Thrift" New giant hybrids with stems up to 45cm with large 
flowers in various shades of pink. $3.50 

LILIUM candidum. "Madonna Lily" Pure white scented flowors in 

November. A must for the cottage garden. Likes some lime. $3.00 


SCADOXUS multiflorus var Katharinae 
South African bulb with large round flower heads of deep red. $7.50 


TRILLIUM sessile "Toad Trillium" 

Attractive marbled foliage and deep purple flowers. Shade. $5.50 
Postage & packing - 1 or 2 plants - $2.50. Larger orders - 
Tas $4; Vic $6; NSW, SA $8; Qld, WA $9. Credits refunded. 
Plant list for 1990 available - $2.00 posted. 
WOODBANK NURSERY 
Huon Hwy, Longley, Tasmania 
Postal address:- RMB 303, Kingston, Tas 7150 


lor] Agron fe 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Jasper Park 
Nursery 


Winter or spring is the time to visit our 
interesting garden nursery specialising in 
heritage roses, perennials & rare trees and 
shrubs plus a range of natives. Wander through 
our large garden. 


CROZIERS RD., BERRY. NSW 2535 
Phone 044 - 64 1097 Open 9.30am - 5pm 
Closed Tuesday & Wednesday except by appointment 
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SUCKERFREE POPLARS (P. simonii fastigiata) _ 


Quick growing symmetrical rust resistant trees 
perfectly suited for use as screens, wind- 
breaks & for avenue abe “ 


PRICES (for 2 metre trees) a Anyfhd * 
1 to 9 trees.....$7.50 ea;10 to 49 trees.....$7.00 ea: 
50 trees or more.....$6.50 ea. Prices include packing & freight i 
costs, unless fewer than 10 trees are ordered when an extra $20.00 
towards these costs applies. Parcels are sent out by fast road transport 
unless you stipulate another method. 

For further information on these trees and other poplars stocked please 


write to: CARLAN NURSERY 
1062 Grand Junction Rd., Holden Hill. SA 5088 


Ph. (08) 264 2024 


NEW TOWN STATION NURSERY 


New Town Station Nursery 


Damian Kerin bought the New Town Nursery 
property in 1984. It was the site of the old New Town 
railway station; the station buildings were removed and 
placed in the Tasmanian Railway Museum, leaving a 500 
metre long by 15 metre wide platform and a toilet block. 


A new building was made out of pine, a car park was 
laid out, and a nursery sales area and display garden 
created. The display garden is planted to peak with winter 
flowering and autumn foliage plants to boost sales during 
this period. There is a “wishing well” made out of fossil 
rock, and a pond with three fountains. 


A wide range of plants is available with the emphasis 
on variety rather than large quantities of any one. There 
are, for example, up to 120 different camellia varieties, 
110 varieties of hybrid clematis, 60 fuchsias, 10 tree 
paeonies, and about 240 different rockery plants. Some of 
the more unusual plants generally available include 
Gaura lindheimeri (the White Butterfly), Nothofagus fuca, 
Franklinia alatamaha, Stewartia malacodendron and 
Camellia lutchensis. 


Damian insists on correct labelling; all plants are 
labelled and a display stake on each species tells 
customers more about what they are buying. Displays are 
changed regularly, using themes such as colours, shapes, 
drought resistance, climbers, perennials, rare shrubs, 
shade lovers, etc. He enjoys feeling the market for new 
products. Biopots are potted up with colourful plant lines 
such as verbenas, fuchsias and daisies. Grow bags are now 
used for growing on plants such as golden biota, cedars, 
beech, liquidambar, gleditsia and silver birch. 


Production is centred at a separate property at 
Granton. This six acre site, opened in 1986, not only 
produces plants for the retail nursery but also supplies 
stock to other retail nurseries throughout Tasmania. 
Damian invites tours by various Garden Clubs through 
the production nursery, so that people can see what is 
involved in plant propagation and production. 


New ‘Town Nursery is open seven days a week, and is 
managed by Damian’s mother and brother with two 
additional staff: The Granton production nursery has a 
staff of three. 

New Town Nursery, 66 Belle Vue Parade, New Town, 
‘Tas. 7008. ‘Tel (002)28.7705; after hours (002)63.7988. 
Postal address PO Box 19, Bridgewater, Tas. 7030. 


A Selection of My Favourite Roses 


Out of many roses which | find irresistable in early summer, | 
am now in April choosing varieties which have survived heavy 
rain and humidity during spring and early summer, followed by 
two months of drought and hot winds. At this time of the year 
one cherishes the plants that have withstood the rigours of this 
climate and which now have healthy, disease free leaves and 
are giving a profusion of beautiful autumn flowers. 


First on the list must be "MME ISAAC PEREIRE" which this 
autumn takes her place as the Queen of Beauty in the garden. 
Covered with huge, very double, deep rose flowers, she is as 
generous in her giving as any belle of the demi-monde and 
flaunts her scent with equal extravagance. 


MME ERNST CALVAT and MME LAURIOL DE BARNY are 
her close associates and create the same atmosphere of 
Edwardian opuience. However, their colour is more subdued, 
pink rather than rose. Another superb Bourbon of this class is 
SOUVENIR DE MME BRUEL, a small climber for the wall or 
pillar, very like Mme Isaac Pereire with its big, full, very double, 
rosy plush appearance. An exciting new addition to my 
catalogue. 


CARABELLA, by comparison to these Bourbons is a virginal 
debutante, dressed in miriads of single white flowers edged in 
soft apricot pink. A fairy-like, effect against soft green, very 
shiny and disease free foliage. All through the summer and 
autumn it keeps this sparkling fresh appearance. BALLERINA 
is also a joy, but lacks the ethereal beauty, the colour of both 
its flowers and foliage is stronger. 


FRAU DAGMAR HASTRUP perhaps my favourite of all 
Rugosas, is still bearing its large silver-pink single flowers 
together with the biggest red hips | have ever seen and after 
our first frost the rugose leaves are starting to colour for their 
brilliant autumn show. 


The TEA ROSES have been outstandingly free of disease this 
year. They are excellent for areas with sea laden breezes and 
also seem to do very well in the hot, dry interior areas. | love 
them all, but perhaps my favourite is the gentle, pink, 
DUCHESSE DE BRABANT or the climber SOMBREUIL 


The AUSTIN ROSES performed brilliantly, particularly 
CHARMIAN, CHARLES AUSTIN, YELLOW CHARLES 
AUSTIN, PROSPERO and THE REEVE. They have all 
flowered in spectacular fashion throughout the season. 


Old rose catalogue available $2.50 orders taken now: 


Judith Pfeiffer 


CLOYNE NURSERY 


Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 
Phone: (064) 52 1063 
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An Exhibition o 
Paintings by Ellis Rowan 


The Queensland Museum recently opened a major 
exhibition of 90 paintings by the celebrated 
Australian wildflower artist, Ellis Rowan. Queensland 
was one of Ellis Rowan’s favourite painting haunts; 
she visited the State six times from 1887 to 1913, 
and the Museum holds 125 of her paintings. 

The exhibition will tour regional centres as 
follows: 

The Centre Gallery, Surfers Paradise: 4th May to 
3rd June. 

Rockhampton Art Gallery: 5th September to 3rd 
October. 

The Perc ‘Tucker Regional Gallery, Townsville: 
19th October to 19th November. 

Ellis Rowan’s journeys to Queensland are outlined 
in a new book published by the Museum to mark 
this exhibition: Ellis Rowan: A Flower Hunter in 
Queensland by art historian Judith McKay recounts 
her travels to remote areas, her experiences in the 
rough and ready “up country inns” where she 
sometimes stayed, and adventurous interludes like an 
encounter with a crocodile on the Bloomfield River. 


Right: Rhodomyrtus marcrocarpa (Finger Cherry); water colour and 
gouache on toned paper; from the Ellis Rowan collection of the 
Queensland Museum 
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Left: Dendrobium canaliculatum 
(Tea Tree Orchid) water colour 
and gouache on toned paper from 
the Ellis Rowan collection of the 
Queensland Museum 
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Australian Camellia Research 
Society 

The NSW Foundation Branch of the 
Australian Camellia Research Society 
will stage a display at Elizabeth Farm, 
Parramatta, on 23rd and 24th June, 
and a competitive show at St Albans 
Hall, Epping, on 14th and 15th July. 
The latter show will benefit the Flying 
Doctor Service. 


Rose advisory service 

The Rose Society of NSW Inc has 
formed panels of their most 
experienced members to help rose 
growers with problems, in their own 
gardens if necessary, on matters of 
planting, cultivation, pest and disease 
control, fertilising, pruning or any 
other aspect of rose growing. This free 
service operates in the Sydney 
metropolitan, Hawkesbury, Gosford, 
Hunter, Illawarra and Macarthur 
areas. Details are available from the 
Publicity Officer, Rose Society of NSW 
Inc, 37 Duntroon Avenue, Roseville, 
NSW 22069. 


Biocontrol for lace bug 

The Agricultural Research Service 
at Beltsville, Maryland, USA, reports 
that a Japanese stethoconus bug, which 
devours azalea lace bug, has appeared 
in Maryland and New York States, and 
hopefully will disperse over the range 
of the lace bug to provide a valuable 
biological control. 


SPECIALISING IN RARE 
4 =» PERENNIALS, COTTAGE 
PLANTS, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF HERBS 


MNT GARDEN CUTTINGS MOON 


Hydroponics Garden Centre 

A new garden centre specialising in 
home hydroponic systems has opened 
at 17 Burnie Street, Clovelly, in 
Sydney’s eastern suburbs. Proprietor is 
Steven Carruthers. 


Bi-coloured sweet peas 

The New Zealand firm, E Cooper 
Ltd, in a joint effort with specialist 
breeder Dr Keith Hammett of 
Auckland, has introduced a range of 
bi-coloured sweet peas in which the 
standard petal at the back is a darker 
colour than the wing petals at the front 
of each flower. These were bred from 
an early flowering ancestral type and a 
late flowering English exhibition 
strain. Thus there is some variation in 
flowering times which gives the mix a 
long flowering season. The bi-coloured 
characteristic has been combined with 
modern flower form and strong stems. 
A strong scent has been brought in 
through ancestral types. 

Five varieties have been released 
with the following colour 
combinations: navy blue and violet; 
lavender and white; salmon pink and 
paler pink; rose pink and paler pink; 
maroon and violet. 


Courses at West Dean College 

West Dean College, near Chichester, 
West Sussex, England, in conjunction 
with the Garden History Society, will 
hold a 5-day residential course from 
Saturday 24th June to Friday 29th 
June 1990, on “The Country House 
Landscape” Speakers will be Mavis 
Batey, Peter Brandon, Edward Fawcett, 
Harriett Jordan, Sylvia Lansbury, and 
John Sales. 


UNICEF cards and stationery 

In its 1990 all-occasion brochure 
UNICEF features two splendid floral 
assortments: the exquisite paper-cut 
florals created by Mary Granville 
Delany (1700 to 1788), the originals of 
which are in the British Museum; and 
five contemporary floral designs by the 
West German artist, Oda Waleny, 
which portray tulips, narcissi, gladioli, 
primroses and amaryllis. Each 
assortment comes as a set of 10 cards 
and envelopes, and sells at $9.00 per 
pack. The proceeds from the sale of 
only one pack of these cards enables 
UNICEF to fully immunise one child 
against the six killer childhood 
diseases. For information on 
UNICEF's work and a free colour 
brochure ring (02)281.7133 or write to 
GPO Box 9911 in your capital city. 


Don’t forget we still have copies of 
“GARDENS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 
New South Wales - 1828-1988” 
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JANE CAVANOUGH, ANTHEA PRELL and TIM NORTH 


112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
numerous black and white prints, soft cover 
235 mm x 160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 


FROM: Australian Garden Journal 
P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL, N.S.W. 2576 


Send $17.95 plus $2.00 (for postage & packaging) 
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RARE HIMALAYAN LILY 


Cardiocrinum giganteum - as in "What Flower Is That?" 


The most spectacular giant of the plant world, it grows a foot 
a week to 12 feet tall. Up to 25 deliciously scented flowers. 
Selling in florists up to $150 per stem. 


HARDY, EASY TO GROW, LOVES COLD & FROST. 


Limited supply - limit of 10 per order - $20 ea. 
Other rare bulbs available till stocks last 


Phone (02) 981 4704 (03) 754 7689 


BIZZARE BULBS 
43 Stella St., Collaroy Plateau NSW 2089 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
in the Spring 


Spring in W.A. is always a delightful experience. Join the Council 
of Adult Education to discover the wonderful world of wildflowers, 
birds and National Parks. Travel with an expert tutor, and visit: 


* FITZGERALD RIVER NATIONAL PARK 

+ SPECTACULAR CAPE LE GRAND 

* STIRLING RANGES NATIONAL PARK 

+ TWO PEOPLES BAY NATURE RESERVE 

+ CAPE LEEUWIN, MARGARET RIVER, PERTH 


Tour costs include return air travel, air-conditioned tour coach in 
W.A., motel accommodation, and all meals. 


For your free brochure, complete the coupon or phone CAE Tours 
on (03) 652 0680 Licence 31216 
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CAE Tours, 

256 Flinders Street, Melbourne. 3000. 

Please post free brochure on WESTERN AUSTRALIA IN 
SPRING to: 


Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 
CAE 706 


OPEN 7 DAYS 


Rare and interesting perennials 
and cottage garden plants 
559 Portrush Rd., 
GLENUNGA, SA 5064 


Tel: (08) 791 585 
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Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned aa 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


a 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 


Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Bleak House 


Roses and Perennials 
Specialists in 


Hedges e& Edges 


Cottage Garden Nursery 
Three Acres of Rose Gardens 
Horticultural Bookshop 
Garden Sculpture 
Tea Rooms 
Open 10 am to 5 pm 
Thursday to Sunday and Public Holidays 
Catalogue available $2.50 
Mail orders welcome 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Victoria (8 km north of Kyneton) Phone (054) 23 2427 
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Mount Annan Botanic Garden 


The native plant garden of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 


Australia's largest botanical garden 
and most comprehensive collection of Australian native plants 


New Visitor Centre 
open from 30 July 1990 


made possible by generous assistance from Johnson & Johnson Aust. Pty Ltd. 


A major scientific, educational and recreational resource in south-west Sydney 
 banksias, bottlebrushes, wattles, eucalypts, figs and other plant groups 

the spectacular and unique Terrace Garden 

@ visitor information and bookshop 

ornamental lakes 

walking tracks and picnic areas, including free barbecues 

@ the Sundial of Human Involvement 


a Mount Annan Drive Narellan Phone (046) 46 2477 


RD pcdect dare nad el stem $20 Coaches are, THE NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 


pensioners half price, disabled free. a Me os Putting people first by managing better 


Probably the best range of 


GARDEN BOOKS 


in Australia. Write or phone for our 
FIRSESEM 3 CsATT AsO Ge UIE 


AUTUMN/WINTER Cr 
LECTURES - 1990 jae CH 


at The Music Centre, Our nal 
Chevalier College, Burradoo NSW boa, 


NEW & AVAILABLE NOW 


Encyclopedia of Australian Plants 
Vol. 5- Elliot & Jones $85 Post $3 


= Growing Fruit in aus a aE 
= edition} - Paul Baxter $35 Post $3 
ROBINSON’S 


BOOKS 7 Central Park Frankston, Vic., 3199. 
Telephone (03) 783 6488 RB20 


Sunday 17th June at 5.00 p.m. 
IF IT MOVES SHOOT IT, 
IF IT DOESN’T, CHOP IT DOWN!! 
The speaker: Allan Correy, Senior Lecturer, 
School of Architecture, University of Sydney 
—the story of Australian’s attitude to their environment 


Sunday 29th July at 5.00 p.m. 
A GENTLE PLEA FOR CHAOS 
The speaker: Tim North, The Editor, 
The Australian Garden Journal 


MOTEL* COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
| KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
I. TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 61 2328 


ALL WELCOME! 


Write to The Australian Garden Journal 
Freepost 2, P.O. Box 588, Bowral, NSW, 2576 
Apply for your tickets NOW. 

Join us fortea4.15p.m. Both lectures $10.00 each 
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AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
GARDEN DESIGN 


GARDEN DESIGN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 


The course introduces you to 
the principles and practice of garden 
design and leads you through 
the stages of developing a garden 
from concept to construction. 
The course also assists the 
development of maintenance and 
long term management programmes. 
Your preferences and the character 
of your locality are specifically taken 
into consideration. 


Please write to the Australian School 
of Garden Design for our prospectus. 


Australian School of Garden Design 
15 Curran Street 
North Melbourne 3051 
Victoria Australia 
Telephone (03) 329 9938 
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In Search of 
Paper Flowers 


by Ken Gillanders 


Helichrysum is the botanical name for plants so often 
called everlastings, straw or paper flowers and 
immortells. The flowers, which can be in clusters or 
produced singly, have no ray florets, the conspicuous part 
being the dry involucral bracts. Helichrysum flowers 
keep very well in the garden and as a picked flower 
which, if treated correctly, will last for years. 

The genus, which consists of over 300 species, is spread 
from southern Europe through Africa, which has the 
largest population, to Australia and New Zealand. The 
name Helichrysum comes from Helios - sun, and Chrysos 
- golden, many of the species having golden yellow 
flowers. They are all sun loving plants, their flowers 
reacting to bright sunlight when they are fully open; on 
wet or cloudy days they close. 

A desire to collect seed of species not appearing to be 
in cultivation in Australia started my wife and myself on 
a collecting trip to South Africa and Lesotho in March 
1989. The main areas where Helichrysum occur are in the 
Drakensburg Mountains in Natal and the small kingdom 
of Lesotho adjoining Natal. The mountains in Lesotho 
rise up to 3,000 metres and experience snow in winter 
and quite heavy frosts, as we found on arising one - 
morning at Sani Pass. 

Our flight from Australia took us first to Harare in 
Zimbabwe, so we took the opportunity to visit Victoria 
Falls and Hwange Wild Life Park. Then we flew via 
Johannesburg to Cape Town, where we hired a car and 
drove to our collecting areas and finally finished up at 
Johannesburg for our return flight to Harare and back to 
Australia. 

Table Mountain, which overlooks Cape Town, has 
several helichrysums among its varied and interesting 
flora. Edmondia pinifolia;which was formerly known as 
Helichrysum is also found here. It is a very beautiful and 
conspicuous plant with its deep pink or white flowers. 

The Holland Hottentot Mountains are only a drive of 
an hour or so’ from Cape Town and are quite rich in 
native flora. However a fire had swept through most of 
the area several weeks before we arrived, so little was to 
be seen at this time. One plant that stood out in all the 
black ash was Haemanthus coccineus (Blood Lily); its 
bright crimson flowers were fully open and the only sign 
of life on the bare slopes. 


Ges 


In a damp area in the valley Kniphofia (Red Hot 
Pokers) were in full flower and in rocky areas 
Phoenocoma prolifera with its crimson papery bracts were 
a bright splash of colour. 

We visited several mountains while driving north but 
found very few Helichrysum in the Cape Province. 
However, proteas were plentiful, as were Erica, Kniphofia 
and Agave, 

Near Oudtshoorn one crosses the Little Karroo, a dry 
semi desert area where numbers of succulents abound, 
including Lithops. Oudtshoorn is well known for its 
ostrich farms with about 90,000 birds being farmed in 
the area. 

The first high area of the Drakensburgs we came to 
(the name refers to the outline of the mountains 
resembling the back of a dragon) was in the homeland of 
Ciskei. Here the mountains rise up to 1,500 metres. 
Several beautiful Helichrysum were growing here, also 
Streptocarpus (Cape Primrose), Hesperantha, 
Wahlenbergia, Dietes and a white flowered Haemanthus. 
Along a fenced area we passed spent dry heads of 
Brunsvigia (Candelabra Lily) which were blown and 
caught in the wire. The huge heads when dry look like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

From Ciskei our route took us down from the 
mountains and on through Cape Province to the western 
side of Lesotho, where we entered through the border 
gate at Mafeteng. After clearance from the border guards 
we drove on to the capital, Maseru. 

We intended to do most of our seed collecting in 
Lesotho, as the permit we obtained for Natal was only for 
areas outside reserves and parks, and as the Natal 
Drakensburgs are all taken up with reserves this permit 
was not much use to us. 

Lesotho is a very small country with an area of 30,000 
square km, and is the only country in the world with all 
its land 1,000 metres above sea level. The feature which 
we found hard to accept was that there are no trees in 
Lesotho. The whole country is covered by grass and herbs 
with a few small shrubs up to a metre or so, which the 
Basotho women collect for firewood. There are no fences 
in the rural areas, all the land is communal and most 
people out of the main towns are subsistence farmers. 
Each household in these areas has a small patch of corn 
and some goats or a few sheep. The animals are always 
tended by a shepherd boy in the day and are put in a kraal 
at night. 

We made our base at Molima Nathuse Pass, where we 
were able to get very comfortable accommodation. The 
name in the native language, Sesotho, means God Help 
Me, referring to the steep gradient of the road winding 
up the Pass. Lesotho was known as Basutoland but 
obtained independence in 1966. Its population is 
approximately one and a half million. 


Our collecting was mainly done at Blue Mountains 
Pass, several kilometres on from Molima Nathuse. In this 


area we found many Helichrysum including H. 
marginatum, a mat-forming plant with white single 
flowers on 10 cm stems. H. sessilioides, a tight bun, 
growing in rock crevices, and H.sutherlandti with its 
intense silver foliage and clusters of small white flowers, 
its preferred habitat being in rock crevices in vertical rock 
faces. 

Gazania krebsiana and Hirpicum armerioides formed 
tight prostrate mats, each with large pure white daisy-like 
flowers. Gladiolus sandersii put in a bright splash of colour 
with its white throated scarlet flowers. Known as the 
Lesotho Lily, the shepherds eat the flowers after 
removing the anthers. 

The Cape Fuchsia, Phygelius capensis, was common 
alongside the road as was Diascia integerrima, with its 
dusky pink short spurred flowers. Selago sandersonii 
formed clumps up to 30 cm with dainty lilac flowers in 
loose sprays. 

Kniphofia caulescens, known to gardeners as Red Hot 
Pokers, were colourful, particularly where they occurred 
in large drifts in damp areas. Another interesting plant 
which favoured high, dry rocky slopes was Euphorbia 
clavarioides. This plant grew as a rock hard rounded 
cushion up to 20 cm high and 30 cm wide. It bears masses 
of sessile yellow flowers but had finished flowering when 
we saw it. 

Due to roadworks in northern Lesotho we could not 
get our car up the last few kilometres to the areas where 
Helichrysum and other interesting plants grew. We then 
decided to go to the northern end of the Drakensburgs, 
through the homeland of Qwa Qwa, which is on the 
border of Orange Free State and Natal. A large National 
Park, which incorporates Mont Aux Sources at 3,281 
metres, has wonderful views and a wealth of alpine 
flowers. A mecca for walkers, the aim being to climb 
Mont Aux Sources which is quite easy except for the 
rather daunting climb at the finish, up a rock face on a 
chain ladder. 

Several species of Eucomis (Pineapple Lily) were in full 
flower. Other bulbous plants included Albuca, 
Agapanthus, Wahlenbergia, Nerineand Hesperantha. Many 
Helichrysum again were in flower, most of them either 
white or yellow; however one species was a deep rose 
pink. Unfortunately we were unable to find anyone who 
could name this species for us. A dainty Geranium species 
with blue flowers grew in rock crevices and a pink 
flowered Dianthus basuticus. A Wahlenbergia with large 
china blue flowers was plentiful. Plants raised from seed 
collected in Qwa Qwa have already flowered. 

Another strange but beautiful plant that was plentiful 
was Xerophyta viscosa, belonging to the family 


Vellozeaceae. It grows on rock shelves that had only a few 
centimetres of soil on them and seems to like these harsh 
conditions as the soil must dry right out at times. Its 
flowers are a deep mauve and lily- like in appearance. The 
foliage, like stiff broad bladed grass, grew into dense 
clumps. 


Cosmos bidens formosa (Transvaal) 


(all photos by K. Gillanders) 


Our final collecting area was Sani Pass on the eastern 
side of Lesotho, which borders on to Natal. Sani Pass is 
the main entry point to Lesotho on this side and the Pass 
is at 2,874 metres. Only four wheel drive vehicles are 
permitted past the South African customs station, sO we 
left our hire car at the hotel we stayed at in Himeville and 
were taken up in a 4WD truck. We arranged to spend one 
night on top of the Pass, where there is a Basotho village 
and a basic but satisfactory small hotel nearby. We 


View from Cathedral Peak, Natal 


needed to take our own food which we prepared 
ourselves. but all else was provided. 

One plant that is well known to many Australian 
gardeners is very prolific at Sani Pass. This is 
Rhodohypoxis. This little bulbous plant grows over large 
damp flat areas and must be a magnificent sight when in 
full flower. Only a few flowers remained when we saw it, 
as it is spring and early. summer flowering. White, pink 
and red forms are cultivated and it is the same in their 


Helichrysum species (Sani Pass) 


native habitats, with different coloured plants 
intermixing. 

A little plant from the family Campanulaceae grew 
among them, Craterocapsa montana, which has pale blue 
upturned bells and is quite prostrate with individual 
plants being about 15 cm in diameter. A Lobelia species 
with fine stems, each with a gentian blue flower, formed 
clumps but, even in a gentle breeze, moved about and 
made photography impossible. 

At the Pass and on nearby cliffs Ewryops acraeus grew. 
This very desirable little shrub has intense silver foliage 
and when in flower bears large bright yellow daisies. 
Another silver foliaged plant in the Sani area was 
Helichrysum spendidum, a shrub which grows to about 45 


cm and has clusters of small yellow flowers. A 


Helichrysym species (Qwa Qwa) 


Helichrysum well known to English rock gardeners grows 
in crevices on vertical rock faces here. It is H. milfordiae 
which forms small mats made up of tight rosettes of 
silvery foliage covered with fine hairs. The flowers are 
white and open from intense crimson buds. 

The escarpment on the eastern side of Lesotho is quite 
precipitous and from along this edge the rare and 
beautiful Lammerergeyer, a type of vulture, can be seen 
soaring around on the thermal currents that sweep up the 
sides of the mountains. There were a. large number of 
Helichrysum growing at Sani Pass and we did manage to 
collect seed of many. Unfortunately identification of 
most is difficult and we will have to wait till we raise 
plants and flower them to have any chance of the correct 
naming. 


More Plant Profiles 


by Stephen Ryan 


An almost convincing mimic 

When is a holly not a holly? When it’s Desfontainea 
spinosa ! 

At first glance the rich green spiny leaves of this South 
American evergreen shrub have more than a passing 
resemblance to the English holly (Ilex aquifolium). 
However, it should not really trick those in the know as it 
has a rich lighter green colour, and unlike holly its leaves 
are arranged opposite each other whereas Ilex have 
alternate leaves. 

If you plant one you will probably find, as I do, that 
people new to this plant will have a puzzled expression 
and.ask you where you got a holly with those remarkable 
orange flowers. You then put on a knowing look, explain 
what it is and point out the botanical differences; this can 
make you feel really superior. 

The waxy orange trumpets with a yellow tip are 
produced during summer and early autumn, and look 
festive against the rich foliage. They are not produced in 
very large quantities at any one time, but are about 4 cm 
long and look quite showy without dominating the 
garden as do some shrubs with brightly coloured flowers. 

To grow it well plant it in a moist soil with morning 
sun and make sure that the soil is enriched with plenty of 
compost; top up each year with a good compost mulch. 

It is a moderate grower, usually reaching about two 
metres, and can cope with pruning if required. It also 
makes a handsome tub specimen in semi shade. I find 
that it is a good plant in beds of spring flowering shrubs, 
like rhododendrons and camellias, where it can enliven 
the area when these have finished blooming. 

Bringing sun into the shade 

Plants with golden foliage, if used with restraint, can 
be a great asset in the garden where they relieve the 
overall green effect of normally coloured leaves. 
However, anyone who has planted this type of plant 
knows that most require sun to keep the foliage richly 
coloured whereas it is often the shadier corners where 
golden leaves would be most useful. - 

One plant that was made for shaded, but not dark, 
areas and which has lively golden leaves is Philadelphus 
coronarius ‘Aureus’, the Golden Mock Orange. It can also 
be grown ‘in an open position but there its foliage may 
scorch. 

It is a plant of strong constitution, to about two metres 
in height, with richly coloured leaves, particularly in 
spring when it breaks its winter dormancy. As summer 
progresses it tends to turn slightly green but is always a 
lively golden-green right through until autumn. 

An added bonus is the white, highly scented flowers 
which appear in early summer. They are not all that 


Desfontainea spinosa 


showy as they tend to hide amongst the leaves, but one 
cannot have everything. 

It is readily struck from cuttings, either hard wood in 
winter or semi hardwood in summer. It requires only an 
occasional thinning of the older branches every so often 
to keep it young and vigorous. This ensures that the 
foliage is large and of good colour. I generally do this 
pruning in winter when the plant is bare and the 
framework more obvious. 

Note Stephen Ryan is proprietor of Dicksonia Rare 
Plant Nursery, at Mount Macedon, Victoria. 


(photos: S. Ryan) 
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Philadelphus cornonarius ‘Aureus‘ 


Mount Boninyong 


Narmbool 


(photos: by G. Thomas) 


Piralillia 


“You Must See the 
Garden” 


by Gail Thomas 


How often does someone say “You must see the 
garden”, and your reply is that you will “sometime” 
Our intentions are often good, but due to lack of 
time or motivation we never get around to visiting 
when gardens are at their seasonal peak 

Each year, with the publication of “Gardens of 
Victoria”, the guidebook to Victoria’s Gardens 
Scheme, I eagerly scan thee pages to find new and 
interesting listings, hoping I will be free on the open 
days to visit the particular gardens. 

I had earmarked two which I could visit on the 
same day and hoped that neither work commitments 
nor weather would hinder my plans. One morning, 
while shopping, I met a friend who said “You must 
see the garden! I agreed, as I had done previously, 
and decided to set a time there and then. I was also 
motivated by the fact that the property was in the 
same direction as the two I had planned to visit 
from the Gardens Scheme, so there was no excuse. 
Felicity and Peter Spear built their house 10 years 
ago on their property, “Piralillia’ (aboriginal for 
“beautiful hill”) at Batesford, in Victoria. Felicity’s 
main interest is a superb and growing range of 
roses. All types and colours abound, and as I was 
given a guided tour, Felicity was able to name the 
varieties as we walked about. As well as the roses 
there is a herb garden, lavenders and a number of 
olive trees. 

Khaki Campbell ducks swim contentedly on the 
dam, and give the family wonderful, rich eggs as 
well as keeping the garden free of snails. Adjacent 
are some rows of vines, which in future may well 
provide a good “house red” (the area was 
predominantly a grape and other fruit growing 
region in the 1860s to 1870s), while further across 
are bee hives from which delicious honey is taken. 

The house is situated in a picturesque setting of 
native trees which complement the more formal 
aspects of the garden very well. Nestled among these 
trees, to the front of the house, Peter has built a 
yurt, which doubles as a study and art studio for 
Felicity. The outlook from the all-round windows is 
extremely relaxing as well as being inspirational. 

I was more than impressed when Felicity produced 
documentation and photographs of the development 
of the property, from initial aeriel photos of the land 
to the building of the house through various stages, 
to the planting of the garden. How often are we 
"going to” keep a list and date of plantings for our 
garden records, but never get around to it? Their file 
will be invaluable in years to come, especially if a 
garden history is sought by future generations. 

On the hill behind the property are the Dog 
Rocks, so named because of the wild dogs which 
frequented the area. They are of Devonian granite, 
intruded some 350 million years ago, and are just 


over 90 metres above sea level. Opposite is the 
Batesford sanctuary, Lilydale House, 208 acres of 
natural bushland conserved for naturalists and others 
interested in flora and fauna. It is now under threat 
of being subdivided. After this first delightful detour, 
it was further along the Midland Highway at Elaine, 
where “Narmbool”, the home of Robin and Andrew 
Ferry, was open for inspection. A 2 km drive, 
featuring elms and pines, leads to the 1880s 
homestead which is classified by the National Trust. 
Much of the 10 years that the Ferrys have owned 
Narmbool has been spent developing and landscaping 
the garden to its present form. Five truckloads of 
bluestone bricks have contributed to the terraced, 
Victorian cottage-style garden which boasted a mass 
of spring colours. 


The central path leading to this area is flanked by 
a huge claret ash and a silver birch. Beyond the 
terraced area is a tennis court, bordered by rows of 
stunning Iceberg and red Papa Meilland roses. Other 
features of the garden are an arbour and a jasmine- 
covered gazebo. Behind the house, an 1840s cottage 
is surrounded by a herb garden to which Mrs Ferry 
has devoted four years’ work. 


As a Bicentennial gesture, at a short walk from 
the garden the Ferrys have constructed a lake and 
jetty, and planted eucalypts to encourage the local 
and healthy koala population, as well as birds. One 
koala is often found in a tree close to the house, but 
had obviously sought a more isolated spot away from 
all the visitors over the weekend. Apparently he has 
his own version of ‘musical trees, appearing daily in 
different trees all around the property. 


Continuing up the Midland Highway to Scotsburn, 
we found ourselves at our second destination, “Mount . 
Boninyong”, home of Mr and Mrs G.R. Burnham, 
descendants of the Scott family who took up the 
property in 1839. The present homestead was built 
in 1884, but the garden layout is thought to have 
remained unaltered since the 1850s, and may well be 
one of the oldest surviving domestic gardens in 
Victoria. Photographs of a slab hut occupying the 
site in the 1850s-60s shows the garden to be much 
the same as it is today, 


The design is common to the mid 19th century, 
consisting of a concentric, semicircular path system. 
Box hedging, small rocks and thick terracotta edging 
provide the borders. An 1845 notebook of the garden 
lists plants still there today. Two Magnolia grandiflora 
are registered’ as significant trees by the National 
‘Trust because of their age. 


A parklike area where the driveway, which swept 
past the house and through to another entrance from 
the main road, became too extensive to maintain, 


Continued on page 238 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns 
and indoor plants direct from the grower. 
Stunning assortment of Australian natives 
and exotics to choose from, including many 
species rare and unusual. Turn off Mona Vale 
Road at Tumburra St, Ingleside, and follow 
signs to the nursery. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 
Cottage garden nursery. Two acres of cottage 
garden, tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old 
roses, hedge plants, perennials and ground 
covers; gardening books, ornaments, arches, 
seats, pottery, flower paintings and prints, 
cottage crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Open daily except Tues. The perfect day 
excursion. Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. Personalised growing service on 
request November to March. Roses available 
year round, mail order in winter only. Display 
area of over 800 varieties of all types of 
roses. Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097. Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew“s Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public 
display garden always open, 1000 varieties 
including 600 “heritage” roses. Hardy, field- 
grown roses supplied direct * throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, 
send 2 x 41 cent stamps. 


60 NEW VARIETIES 
New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee 
Plant, Insect Repellants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 
Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 8 Taylors Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $2.50 posted (refunded 
on first order). Latest iris from Australia and 
USA; Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid andf diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY RMB 216 Oaks 
Rd,Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046)81.8560. 
Specialist growers of old garden roses, all pot 
grown. Exhibition garden. Custom budding 
by arrangment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 
pm. 


PERENNIALS AND OLD GARDEN ROSES 
for Sydney region now available in Balmain. 
Old world cottage plants and herbs are the 
speciality of a plant shop in a unique setting, 
conveniently located for Sydney gardeners. 
Quality and unusual stock available for 
garden planting, with selected specimens 
growing in terracotta, rustic baskets, tin tubs, 
pretty stencilled pine boxes. Also decorative 
garden items, handmade terracotta gifts, 
dried flowers and grasses. The Potting Shed, 
148 Beattie St, Balmain, 2041; tel 
(02)555.1042; 555.1322. 


PERENNIAL CHARM NURSERY, Jackson“s 
Track, Neerim South, Vic. 3831. Tel Anne 
Jepson (056)28.1288. A specialist perennial 
nursery growing over 300 varieties of 
perennials, cottage garden plants, alpines, 
old-fashioned roses, herbs and bulbs. Hunt 
for old favourites or rare treasures and 
browse through two acres of display garden 
where most varieties are to be seen growing. 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 10 am to 5 
pm. Groups and buses welcome by 
appointment. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 ‘Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden 
with gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). ‘Tel 
Elizabeth Moore (065) 72.1315. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS. Large range of 
RARE and NEW plants for the discerning 
gardener. Over 200 Maple varieties, rare 
Conifers, rare Magnolias, Michelias, new 
Birch variety “Trosts Dwarf’ and many, 
many more. Send $2 for new format 
catalogue or visit us at YAMINA RARE 
PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, Monbulk, Vic. 3793. 
Tel (03)756.6335. We send plants Australia 
wide. 


SWEET VIOLETS ! Single pink, white, 
lavender, mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, 
purple, blue, pale blue, deciduous pink, blue, 
blue-striped; all $1.50 each. Double white, 
lavender, blue/white $2.00 each. Or 
collection of all 16 violets $20; p & p $3.60. 
Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45, Armadale, 
WA 6112. 


BOOKS, ETC 


RING OF ROSES is a specialist gardening 
bookshop. We offer an extensive collection of 
all that is best in to-day’ publishing on 
horticultural subjects. Particularly exciting 
are the new titles coming through in time for 
the Conference in October. Come and see us 
when in Melbourne, we may surprise you ! 
Visit us soon or phone (03) 836.2814. Ring of 
Roses, 90 Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS 
practical books on gardening, interesting 
books on plants and flora. A comprehensive 
list of English language gardening and plant 
books. Send for catalogue to Plant 
Parenthood Books, PO Box 6, Mulgoa, NSW 
2750. 


DAVID AUSTIN ROSES 
MODERN ROSES 


ae Over 400 varieties available now from: so De 
a ; 
ee 


how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 
2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 


plus P&H $2 per order. 
Trade enquiries welcome 
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KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


Evans and Sons NITES 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 


POINT LEO ROAD 


Current Rose List available 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and 
distinction to your home. WINVANE will 
provide a practical and sure weather guide, 
and is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write 
or phone for your free brochure to 
WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurstville Grove, 
NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil Canning, 
Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington 
Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 
34.6715. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic 
coated, pack of six which link together. 
Contact M. Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, 
Vic. 3142; tel (03) 241.5033. 


MAIL ORDER 

FOR AUSTRALIA“S FINEST MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane 
Norris Garden Designers on (02) 326.2160. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush 
setting. Recent developments include a 
stream and a new herb garden. Open every 
day of the year. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 


Why not advertise your 
Nursery — Product — Society 


Vic. 3916; tel (059) 89.8387 A large hedge 
maze with 1 km of pathways surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. A recently planted rose 
maze will open this spring. Tearooms offer 
delicious light refreshments. Open weekends, 
public and government school holidays. 
Weekday group bookings by appointment. 
Closed for the month of August. Melway ref 
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AT RING OF ROSES we are famous for our gar den market place aanNG 
gardening books but we have other pleasures | ac ene 
for gardeners. We hand dye cotton smocks, , over 100 
embroider raffia hats, stock sou“westers and contact Keva North for rates different courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gumboots for inclement weather and carry - Bowral (048) 61 4999 gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 


stocks of old roses, beguiling cottage plants 
and unusual garden detail. Ring of Roses, 90 
Maling Rd, Canterbury, 3126. ‘el (03) 


or Melbourne (03) 509 4484 


roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. 


836.2814. 
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WINTER 
Hybrid Tea, Floribunda, David Austin 
and Old Fashioned Shrub Roses 
now ready for planting. 
Deciduous flowering trees, weeping 
Silver Birches and Elms. 
Rhododendrons suitable for Sydney’s 
climate including Vireyas. 
Indoor flowering pot plants. 
Outdoor plants in full flower especially 
grown for Parkers 


Tel (03) 736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 
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COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of less common trees and shrubs 
Still giving good old fashioned service 


Our Retail “Nursery in a Garden” and 6 acre Display 
Garden is open to the public daily from 9 am - 5 pm 


Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN, VIC. 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 
Country and Interstate orders attended to between 


Wide selection of garden arches, furniture & hardware 
accessories to prepare your garden for Spring 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


45-47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 


May - August per Rail, Air or Post. 


Postal Address: P.O. BOX 13, THE BASIN. VIC. 3154 


Wholesale enquiries 
03 762 2833 


Retail enquiries 
03 762 6864 


We are the Nurserymen Who Care 
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“You must see the garden” (continued from page 235) 


and was reduced by drawing in the fencelines. The 
driveway is still visible, but the area is now grazed. 

A severe storm in February 1989 saw the loss of 
several large trees, including two spruces, an elm and 
a large deodar which measured over two metres at 
its base and which had to be removed. Logs from 
the latter, still stacked on the ground, attracted 
much attention from visitors. Also in this area is a 
fine specimen of Spanish Fir, Abies pinsapo, listed on 
the Register of Significant Trees for its size and age, 
a Noble Spruce, Picea morinda, and a European 
Linden, Tilia europaea, making a formidable trio. 

An iron fence dividing the two garden areas was 
imported from Scotland and used around the garden 
perimeter. A smaller scale of this fence was used 
around the croquet lawn at the side of the house. A 
rose garden at the rear was once planted with fruit 
trees which were removed when they became 
unproductive. This rear part of the garden has 
always been a domestic area. 


It was pleasing to see the specimens at Mount 
Boninyong named, and this complemented the notes 
and garden plan provided when entering the 
property, making it easier for visitors to locate the 
highlights of the garden. The lawn beside the house 
features a fine Seguoiadendron giganteum, while 
elsewhere other trees of interest include Cedrus 
atlantica, a female form of Plagianthus betulinus, the 
New Zealand Ribbonwood, Viburnum odoratissimum 
and a large block of Taxus baccata, the Common 
Yew. 

Camellias, rhododendrons and many _ different 
varieties of holly can be found in the formal part of 
the garden at the front. Members of the Scott family 
have always cared for Mount Boninyong with very 
little outside help. However, since the freak wind 
storm they have received a grant from Victoria”a 
Garden Scheme to assist with the restoration and 
conservation of this splendid garden. 

If the Ferry and Burnham families generously 
open their properties in future and the opportunity 
arises, “You must see the garden” 


Product News 


Biogrow Organic Composter 

Biogrow is a blend of carefully selected microbial 
strains which will withstand the temperature 
variations found in a compost heap. Application of 
Biogrow ensures that all forms of organic garden 
waste and household waste are digested within a 
short space of time, sometimes within a few weeks, 
thus producing a good humus. This will happen 
regardless of external temperature. 

Biogrow is a buff coloured granular powder, 
containing freeze- dried micro-organisms, free 
enzymes, carrier materials, inorganic salts and 
buffers. It is available in two sizes, a 60 gram pack 
to treat 4 cubic metres, and a 30 gram pack to treat 
2 cubic metres. 


New Brushcutters 

MLA Holdings Pty Ltd, of Rydalmere in Sydney, 
are introducing a new range of MLA/Irino 
brushcutters, powered by an entirely new Mitsubishi 
engine in sizes ranging from 18cc to 33cc. 

With easy to change cutting heads these can 
tackle many of the tasks of a chainsaw, cutting 
saplings 13 to 16 cm in diameter. A brushcutter is 
easier to use than a chainsaw, making it suitable for 
elderly people, and it will also cut saplings close to 
the ground without forcing the operator to stoop. 

MLA/Irino brushcutters comply with West 
German safety standards, which are recognized as 
the most stringent in the world. 


Now available 


JOURNAL BINDERS 
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Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Avaliable at $11.00 - price 
includes sales tax, packing, postage. 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 
Holds up to 9 copies. 
Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Shop 3, 367 Bong Bong St.,Bowral NSW 2576 
tel (048) 61.4999 
postal address: PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
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"Whitley - Moss Vale 
Drawing by Robyn Mayo 


Invitation 


Again, we offer you exclusive 
personalised "GardentourS" of some of — 
the outstanding local private gardens in 
the Southern Highlands of N.S.W. - 
many not usually open to the public. 


Personally escorted, with informative 
notes and garden plans. Our aim is 
to give you a memorable day. 
Comfortable coach travel and Tunch | 
included. 


Write or ring for our Spring/Summer as, 
brochure (ready in July). : 


"Day tourson 12th October 
2nd-29th November | 
6th December 


SPECIAL 3 DAY TOUR 
14th - 15th - 16th November 
Accomodation can be arranged. 
See 10 superb gardens. 


P.O. Box 588, BOWRAL NSW 576 
4 (048) 614999 
‘Numbers are limited - - reply AS A. Pp. 
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TEAK GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


ADIRONDACK DESIGNS 
AUST. 
18 DILLON ST, 
RAMSGATE 
Ph (02) 529 2349 


Where nature tends to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 
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THE BEST CONSERVATORIES IN THE WORLD 
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1A Darley Street, Darlinghurst NSW 2010 Telephone (02) 360 7780/1 Fax (02) 360 7798 
Sole Agent for Australia and NewZealand 


Catalogue $15.00 
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Set in the tranquil Southern Highlands, Mt. Eymard 
is unlike any other retirement village you’ve ever seen. 
It’s not really a village at all. . . more, a country estate. 


The Mt. Eymard showpiece is the magnificent 
Mediterranean-style mansion. Dotted amongst formal 
gardens, fountains, ponds and immaculately manicured 
lawns, and set on ten acres are two and three bedroom 
architecturally designed cottages. Each cottage has central 
gas heating and is ideally suited to single residents or 
married couples. Studio and one bedroom apartments are 


also available in the gracious and elegant atmosphere of 
Eymard House. All are free-hold and with strata title. 

A full range of care services are available for you when 
they are needed. Most importantly though, you have a 
range of services from which to choose, a real feeling of 
security, and the independence you presently enjoy in 
your own home. yee 

Write or phone for a brochure today. Mt. Eymard at 
Bowral, Eymard House, 502 Moss Vale Road, Bowral, 
NSW 2576. Telephone: (048) 61 1511. Toll Free 008 026 388. 
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Mt. Eymard at Bowral, 
Eymard House, 502 Moss Vale Rd, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
Please tick for information required: 


| | 
| | 
| OMCottages © Apartments | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| Postcode | 
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Front cover photo: Canberra’s Floriade, 1989 
(courtesy of Canberra Tourist Bureau) 


Gardening’s 
Many Faces 


ardening has many different faces. In this 

journal we attempt to portray it as both art 

and science, as profession as well as rec- 
reation. Even this approach is too simplistic, for each 
of these can have many moods. You may be deadly se- 
rious about it, or slightly casual, sometimes flippant, 
occasionally irreverent. 

At one end of the scale is the still quite young (in 
Australia) profession of landscape architecture, which 
- has, perhaps a little unfairly, earned a reputation for 
being elitist. As an example of this, one of its members 
described Canberra’s 1989 Floriade as an “ill- 
considered improvement” of Commonwealth Park. 
But 130,000 people queued to see this “ill-considered 
improvement”. : 

Another, more broad-minded, landscape architect 
came to the rescue (of the Floriade and his own pro- 
fession) by saying that both the designers of, and vis- 
itors to Floriade should be thankful that they had a 
mature park framework like that of Commonwealth 
Park in which a popular floral festival could be staged, 
so offering to many a first opportunity of learning 
about and appreciating the beauty of flowering plants. 

In her delightful book, reviewed in this issue, 
Mirabel Osler admits to not being a “real” gardener, 
since she doesn’t know the name of every plant and 
can’t extol the virtues of one cultivar against the next. 
This didn’t stop her creating a delightful garden and 
from getting a great deal of pleasure from it. 

Many of us do, or would like to, fall into the same 
gardening category as Mrs Osler. Others rise above it 
and become skilled and knowledgeable plantspeople. 


photo: George Waters 


Others try just as hard but never quite get it right. 

But whatever category we place ourselves in, 
whichever face of gardening we prefer, the important 
thing is that we should enjoy what we do, and that we 
do not set ourselves up to be the sole arbiter of good 
taste. 

For gardening does have many faces. The Floriade 
is one face, Disneyworld is another, Burke’s Backyard 
yet another. 

There is, however, one face that is more important 
than all the others. Very belatedly, we are now be- 
coming aware of, and concerned about, the ways in 
which we have been degrading our natural environ- 
ment and misusing our finite natural resources. 
Gardeners around the world are responding to urgent 
needs; home and community composting, the use of 
low maintenance plants, solar greenhouses, home fruit 
and vegetable growing and integrated pest control are, 
according to one American publication, “moving into 
the mainstream of landscaping”. 

Next month, therefore, we will start taking a close 
look at the “self-activating garden”. 


TIM NORTH 
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SEREPE SELES PROFILES PRBBRRRRRVS 


SUSAN PARSONS moved to Canberra from 
Sydney in 1967 as Associate to the Resident Judge of 
the ACT Supreme Court. She retired from the law in 
1972 to become a mother and home gardener. 

Susan is a freelance member of the Australian 
Journalists Association and as _ gardening cor- 
respondent and book reviewer for “The Canberra 
Times” is best known for her weekly “Sunday 
Gardener” column, now in its eighth year. She is a 
regular contributor to other horticultural publications. 

As a 1986 appointee of the Minister for the 
Environment Susan was a Foundation Member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Australian Nataional 
Botanic Gardens. 


DR ROBERT BODEN is a consultant in con- 
servation and natural resource management. Although 
trained as a forester, Robert has always been more in- 
terested in keeping trees upright than horizontal. He 
worked for more than a decade in ACT urban hor- 
ticulture research and management before contrib- 
uting to conservation and environmental policy de- 
velopment and implementation at the Federal 
Government level. He was foundation Director of the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens, Canberra, from 
1979 to 1989. 


Robert is at present enjoying the experience of be- 
ing a member of the Supreme Jury for the 
International Garden Competition being held this yea- 
ra as part of the International Garden and Greenery 
Exposition in Osaka, Japan. 

Having lived and worked in Canberra for over thir- 
ty years, Robert has seen many changes in the land- 
scape of the city and its surrounds. His article in this 
issue deals with the trees which have changed the face 
of one of Canberra’s major parks. 


GRAEME PURDY has been actively involved in 
the world of plants and gardens for over twenty years. 

After eight years “in the field” designing and creat- 
ing gardens in Melbourne suburbs and Victorian 
country areas, he swapped the spade for the pen when 
he joined “Your Garden” magazine as horticultural 
advisor. 

Nine years later, the last two and a half as editor, 
he resigned to take up freelance writing and 
photography. 

Graeme is currently working as an editor and com- 
munications officer for the Nurserymens’ Association 
of Victoria. 


We Continue to Grow ! 


The Australian Garden Journal is set to become 
better and better. We have introduced some changes 
in layout in this issue and more are on the way. All 
these are designed to make reading easier and more 
enjoyable. 

We would like to thank those who have written in 
and phoned about our front covers; April/May was a 
“winner” and the many kind remarks about Keva’s 
Hellebore are much appreciated. 

We have a host of interesting articles in store for 
you over the coming months. Here are just a few of 
the highlights of the next issue: 


* Tony May writes about the Japanese Garden in 
the Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens. 


* Trevor Nottle visits Westbury Court, a unique 
English water garden in the Dutch style. 


* Stephen Ryan presents two more plant profiles. 


* Gail Thomas vists Suma Park, on Victoria’s 
Bellarine Peninsula. 


* Ross McKinnon takes a look at what he de- 
scribes as the best “old” garden on New 
Zealand’s North Island. 


* - Roger Spencer writes about Australia’s elms, 
now under threat from Dutch Elm disease. 


plus an introduction to the “self-activating” 
garden, the garden with ESP (energy- 
saving potential). 


and 


A CHANCE TO WIN A 
“GARDEN CADDY” 
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Canberra’s Spring Festival 


A spectacular display of nearly 400,000 flowering bulbs and 
annuals promises to draw the crowds at this year’s spring 
festival in Australia’s capital city. Peter Sutton, of the 
ACT?’s Parks and Conservation Service, reports. 


held again this year in the City’s beautiful 

Commonwealth Park on the shores of Lake 
Burley Griffin, from 15th September running through 
to 14th October. 

The floral component of the Festival will occupy 
an area of almost 2.5 hectares and will embrace 
Nerang Pool, an attractive water feature linked to the 
lake. 

The entire area of the floral display will be easily 
traversed via a permanent path system and, as the dis- 
play has been confined to relatively level terrain, 
elderly folk will find a stroll through the area a 
delightful experience. 

Extra lighting has been added to the site and along 
with the “fairy” lights .in the mature trees and 
shrubbery will give an evening visit a totally different 
experience to daytime viewing. 

The preparation of this year’s event has been 
almost continuous from the close of last year’s 
spectacle, and has involved the off-site manufacture of 
800 cubic metres of specially prepared compost made 
up from the fallen leaves of the City’s parkland trees, 
such as ash, oak, poplar, and birch, and combined 
with lawn clippings, sand and stable manure, this has 
been carefully monitored for suitable physical 
properties and pH readings. 

This compost has been used to construct the 133 
separate flower beds which make up the bedding 
display. 

Over 117,000 flowering annuals have been 
cultivated, comprising Iceland poppy, pansies, violas, 
and polyanthus; the majority of these have been 


C anberra’s Spring Festival, “Floriade”, is to be 


planted in large masses of distinct colours. 

The highlight of the display will again be the 
bulbous species, and some 55,000 tulip bulbs have 
been planted, utilizing 33 distinct cultivars ranging in 
colour from white to almost black. 

Other bulbs used in the free flowing design of 
Floriade include 11,000 hyacinths of 13 cultivars, and 
20,000 daffodils of 11 distinct cultivars. Interspersed 
among these groups will be plantings of anemones 
and ranunculus. 

Following through a popular feature of the 
Bicentennial Floriade, a huge flower bed simulating a 
meandering river will flow through from the area of 
the Floriade souvenir shop to a temporary 
conservatory housing a range of plant species in a 
landscaped setting. 

The “river bed” will feature a display of around 
190,000 muscari. : 

A further series of beds has been planted within 
the area of the souvenir shop and all will be 
individually labelled to identify each of the species 
used in the planting scheme. 

Along with the river bed and identification area, 
other theme plantings include a floral garland made 
up of beds in the shape of a simple flower and linked 
by “stems” of blue muscari and tritelia. 

An area immediately adjacent to the main entrance 
and information kiosk consists of a gently rising slope, 
and a series of circular and semi-circular beds flowing 
with the contours resemble a mass of rising 
champagne bubbles which by opening day will be 
particularly striking through the blending of bright 
and pastel shades. 
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Surprise elements within the display will include 
sculptures and a proposed new illuminated water 
feature. 

To help maintain a colourful appearance 
throughout the entire festival a wide range of early, 
mid-season and late flowering cultivars of bulbous 
and annual species has been incorporated into the 
various beds. 

Careful monitoring of the planting times and 
on-site characteristics of light, shade and topography, 
together with previous planting trials and experience, 
should ensure visitors to Floriade enjoy viewing the 
most comprehensive range of spring flowering bulbs 
in Australia. 

A large canopied area surrounded by flower beds 
will serve as a cafe during the festival, with both eat-in 
and take-away facilities. 
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Some Exciting Magnolia Relatives 


A look at some recently introduced species, 
by Arnold J. Teese 


ost gardeners seem to know the so called “Port 

Wine Magnolia” (Michelia figo) but it is only in 

recent times that some of the more glamorous 
Michelias have become available. Some species may have 
been introduced by the early plant hunters from China and 
the Himalayas but were not hardy enough to survive the 
cold of Northern Europe and America. On the other hand 
our climate is ideal for most species. 

All are evergreen and each one has its own unique per- 
fume. M. doltsopa has been in Australia for a number of 
years but has only become popular quite recently and 
can be seen in flower in a number of gardens. This 
species has large attractive evergreen leaves, 10 cm in 
length, beautifully perfumed white flowers in early 
spring and is hardy in most areas. M. languinosa has a 
smaller cream flower with a somewhat fruity perfume 
and slightly hairy leaves. 

Probably the most sought after Michelia is M. lon- 

giflora (syn. M. alba) known as Ilang Ilang in the east. 
The claw shaped flowers. are delightfully perfumed 
and are the source of the perfume in Oil of Yulan. 
Unfortunately this species is very difficult to propagate 
and is seldom available. 
M. champaca is the only species I have seen that has 
golden flowers; it can vary from cream to gold and for- 
tunately the one we have in Australia is very bright in 
colour. 

A very recently introduced species, M. maudiae, has 
large attractive shiny leaves and flowers to 12 cm. 

All the above species are trees to six metres or 
more, some may ultimately reach ten metres. I was 
fortunate to see M. yunnanense in full flower at 
Kunming in south-west China a few years ago. This 
species has smaller leaves, 7.5 cm by 2.5 cm, saucer 
shaped flowers to about six cm ‘that are white with 
golden stamens. 


Michelia yunnanense 

M. gracipes as imported seems to be identical with 
M. yunnanense. These species grow to about four to 
five metres. 

M. compressa is a shrub of up to 2.5 metres, 
with attractive pale yellow waxy flowers with pur- 
plish-red shading on the inside and an excellent 
perfume. 

There are probably at least 30 species, mostly 
white flowered, but one Chinese botanist has sug- 
gested that there may be one pink flowered form; so 
far we have not been able to trace it. 

A very recently introduced genus is Manglietia. The 
main feature which distinguishes this genus from 
Michelia is that all the flowers are terminal, whereas 
Michelia has the flowers in the axils of the leaves. The 
first plant of this genus that I was fortunate to see was 
in the Mamayo Botanic Garden in the mountains of 
northern Burma. The tree was approximately seven 
metres by six metres and covered with quite large cup- 
shaped magnolia-like flowers held vertically. This was 
M. insignis. With the help of a botanist friend in China 
we now have three species, grown from seed. M. chingi 
has beautiful large shiny foliage, soft bronze in spring, 
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with perfumed flowers to about eight cm. M. fordiana 
has slightly larger flowers. 

There is very little written about these plants in 
English so I had to enlist the help of our Chinese 
friend to translate the descriptions. 

Another member of the Magnolia family which I 
saw in a Californian garden is Talauma hodgsoni. This 
tree has cream to purple flowers and is most at- 
tractive. So far I have not been able to trace a source 
of supply. I wonder if any readers know of a plant in 
Australia or where seed could be obtained ? # 


Note 
Arnold Teese is a proprietor of Yamina Rare 


Plants of Monbulk, Victoria. 


photos by courtesy of Yamina Rare Plants 
Michelia maudiae 


Michelia champaca Michelia doltsopa 


Robert Boden writes ab 


out the stunning centrepiece of the Floriade 


n late September each year, Commonwealth Park, on the northern 
foreshore of Lake Burley Griffin in Canberra, becomes the focus of 
attention for all horticultural eyes. It is the centrepiece for Floriade, 
Canberra’s annual cultural festival to welcome spring. Floriade was 
first staged as a bicentennial event in 1988 to present a massed display 
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of bulbs and bedding plants in a 
parkland setting. It has now become 
linked with a wide range of musical 
and theatrical events throughout the 
city. 

Commonwealth Park is a most 
appropriate venue for Floriade, being 
Canberra’s major lakeside park de- 
signed for intensive horticulture 
along European lines. 


Planning the Park 


During the early days of 
European settlement the area now 
occupied by the Park was largely 
cleared of native trees and replaced 
by exotic willows, black locusts, 
elms, oaks and pines. Some of these 
trees are still present including a 
small copse of English Elms and 
Aleppo Pines marking the site of an 
early bakery burnt down in 1923. 

Walter Burley Griffin sought to 
incorporate existing trees in his 
prize-winning plan for the National 
Capital, which included public 
gardens on the northern shore of the 
lake which now bears his name. 
Additional trees of Ponderosa Pine, 
Monterey Pine, Atlantic Cedar, 
Deodar and Black Locust were 
planted on what is now the western 
edge of the Park to improve the 
amenity. 


Detailed Features 


In 1964, Dame Sylvia Crowe, a 
prominent British landscape 
architect, waS commissioned to 
prepare a comprehensive landscape 
plan for the Park, then known as 
Com-monwealth Gardens. The plan 
included detailed _ horticultural 
features to display a wide range of 
plants not grown elsewhere in 


Top Opposite: Shady trees, a gentle pool and 
childrens’ play sculpture blend well within the 
park. Left: Common Bald Cypress (Taxodium 
distichum) developing bronze autumn colour 
Far left: Tulip Tree ( Liriodendron tulipiferum ) 
in summer leaf (photos Robert Boden) 


Canberra’s_ extensively managed 
parkland. She also designated sites 
for a conservatory, scented garden 
and refreshment facility. 

Sylvia Crowe’s plan has been 
only partly implemented. Unfor- 
tunately, intensive horticulture is 
costly to establish and maintain to 
high standards. Reductions in fund- 
ing for parks and _ gardens 
maintenance have already had their 
impact on the Park and it is unlikely 
that further large scale development 
involving detailed horticulture will 
occur. 


Trees in the Park 


The emphasis is on exotic trees 
throughout the Park with the excep- 
tion of an area at the eastern end 
where Australian native trees and 
shrubs have been used. Thus 
Commonwealth Park complements, 
in a botanical sense, the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens on the 
slopes of nearby Black Mountain 
which concentrates on Australian 
plants. 

Canberra’s cold frosty winters 
combined with an altitude of about 
600 metres provide the opportunity 
to grow many northern hemisphere 
deciduous hardwoods and conifers 
which do not grow well in Australian 
warm coastal areas. The autumn leaf 
display and sequence of delicate 
spring blossom are compensation for 
people from milder climates who 
come to live in Canberra. While the 
climate deprives them of their 
familiar and much loved Jacaranda, 
Frangipani. and Illawarra Flame 
Tree, most are soon converted to the 
autumn beauty of ashs, Liquidambar 
and Pin Oak, or the spring flowers of 
cherry, plum and hawthorn. 

Some deciduous species from 
temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere have a_ shorter life 
expectancy in Canberra than in their 
native habitat. The reasons for this 
are not fully understood but include 
poor shallow soils and hot, dry 
summers with desiccating winds. 


Although Canberra experiences cold 
winters by Australian standards, they 
are mild compared to continental 
Europe, Asia and North America. 
The soil does not freeze to any 
extent neither is there any insulating 
snow blanket. Bright sunny days in 
winter may be quite warm, 
stimulating some cell activity. 
Thus the dormant period is not as 
long nor as intense as in areas of 
higher latitudes. Despite these 
limitations, Commonwealth Park has 
a wide range of tree species growing 
well. 

Most of the trees growing in the 
Park, and in Canberra generally, 
are the products of one or only a 
few introductions. It is now well 
established that considerable dif- 
ferences in growth and_per- 
formance can be expected in prog- 
eny of species with wide natural 
distributions. Poor performance of 
an individual may be linked with 
its provenance and before rejecting 
it as unsuitable it is desirable to 
obtain seed from different sources 
for trial. Similarly, there is scope 
to plant well known species not yet 
in the Park and to try introductions 
of lesser known but potentially 
suitable ones to widen the botan- 
ical, horticultural and landscape 
interest. 


Sheltered 


In an area known as_ the 
Rhododendron Garden, sheltered 
from westerly winds, there are two 
magnificent Giant Sequoias, 
Sequoiadendron giganteum, each 
more than 18 metres high. These 
occur naturally in the Sierras of 
California, where they grow to an 
immense size and great age, 
upwards of 3,000 years. Big Tree is 
closely related to Redwood, Sequoia 
sempervirens, the tallest tree in the 
world, and Dawn Redwood, 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides, one 
of the few deciduous conifers. Both 
these species are planted elsewhere 
in Canberra and could be added => 
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The Trees of Commonwealth Park, Continued 


to the Park to complete the 
Redwood picture. 

There are three main pools in the 
Park. The largest, Nerang Pool, is on 
the stormwater line between some of 
the northern suburbs and Lake 
Burley Griffin. Although rubbish 
grids collect solid refuse before it 
enters the Pool, the water is always 
turbid. This does not deter young 
hopefuls from trying to catch some 
of the large number of European 
carp which abound in the pool. The 
smaller pools are not on the direct 
flow line and water quality is much 
higher. Water lilies are cultivated in 
one, while the other is a popular 
children’s wading pool. A simulated 
rocky mountain stream with fast 
flowing recirculated water feeds the 
larger of the two pools. 

The area around the pools is 
planted to the Sylvia Crowe plan 
and includes marsh gardens and 
some perennials beds. Trees here 
include healthy young Silver Birch, 
Sweet Gum, Horse Chestnut, Bald 
Cypress and Tulip Tree. 

Common Bald Cypress, 
Taxodium distichum, native to the 
swamps of the southern states and 
middle to lower Mississippi Valley 
of North America, is a deciduous 
conifer closely related to Dawn 
Redwood. It has feathery foliage 
which turns a beautiful bronze col- 
our in autumn before falling. Trees 
in Commonwealth Park have al- 
ready produced “knees”, roots 
which extend upwards above the 
soil. In their native habitat knee 
roots assist in maintaining stability 
and providing oxygen which is not 
readily available in swampy soils. 
In the wild, Common Bald Cypress 
reaches a height of 40 metres and 
may live for over 1,000 years. The 
ones in the Park are merely young- 
sters, being now about 12 metres 
high and about 20 years old. 

Tulip Tree, Liriodendron  tu- 
lipiferum, another North American 
species, does not usually grow well 
in Canberra due to dryness; how- 


ever the ones near the Nerang Pool 
are doing well so far and flowering. 
The flowers, which appear after the 
new leaves have emerged, are borne 
singly and resemble a tulip in 
shape. They are greenish yellow in 
colour. 

In the wild Tulip Tree may 
reach a height of 60 metres and is 
an important timber tree, with the 
wood being used for a wide range 
of purposes including furniture, ve- 
neer and pulp. Its use in Canberra is 
entirely for ornamental purposes in- 
cluding the attractive yellow au- 
tumn leaf colour which adds a gold- 
en light to the Park. At the easterly 
end of the Park there are fine ex- 
amples of a range of eucalypt spe- 
cies, including Ribbon Gum, Blue 
Gum, Brittlke Gum and Argyle 
Apple. Other Australian species, 
such as River Oak and Black 
Cypress Pine have also been plant- 
ed extensively in this area. 


Commemorative plantings 


Tree planting is a_ traditional 
way to commemorate significant 
events, including visits by national 
and international dignitaries. In 
Canberra, the grounds’ of 
Government House and the Prime 
Minister’s Lodge are graced with 
trees planted by visiting royalty and 
national leaders. The gardens of 
diplomatic missions are also fa- 
voured sites for national leaders to 
perpetuate their visits by planting a 
tree, often choosing a species native 
to their country. 

Commonwealth Park is also be- 
coming a place for commemorative 
tree planting. A group of flowering 
cherries presented by _ the 
Government of Japan to com- 
memorate the visit to Australia of 
Prime Minister Ohira in 1980 is 
planted on the western edge of the 
Park near a memorial to Captain 
James Cook. These trees are still 
young but already attract attention 
when flowering in spring and dur- 
ing late autumn when they develop 


delicate orange and yellow leaf 
tones. 

There is a beautiful specimen of 
Arizona Cypress, Cupressus arizon- 
ica, planted by Mrs Lyndon B. 
Johnson, wife of the President of 
the United States of America in 
1966. This species has blue-grey 
foliage held close to the ground. It 
grows well in Canberra and is a 
useful windbreak and_ shelterbelt 
species. As the name suggests, it is 
native to the Arizona region where 
it occurs in dry forest. 

Next to Mrs Johnson’s tree is a 
Kowhai, Sophora microphylla, 
raised from seed collected in New 
Zealand by well known Canberra 
historian Mrs Pat Wardle. This tree 
was damaged in its early life but 
now flowers each year, the yellow 
flowers contrasting well with the 
grey foliage of the Arizona Cypress 
nearby. Kowhai is rarely planted in 
Canberra, a disappointment to 
many New Zealanders who have 
fond memories of its brilliant yel- 
low flowers, often borne in great 
abundance. Kowhai is widespread 
in New Zealand and there is po- 
tential to select forms which may 
grow well in Canberra’s cold, dry 
climate. 

Another commemorative tree 
was planted by Princess Marina, 
Duchess of Kent, in 1964. It is an 
English Oak, Quercus robur, raised 
in Canberra from an acorn collected 
in Royal Park, Richmond, and pre- 
sented by the British Government. 
English Oak grows well in the 
southern tablelands with some 
healthy specimens now over 130 
years old; therefore this com- 
memorative tree can be expected to 
develop into a significant element in 
the Park. 

A flag pole presented by the 
Canadian Government and _ the 
Canadian timber industry in 1957 
occupies the highest ground in the 
Park. Although not strictly a cer- 
emonial tree planting, the Canadian 
flag pole is an example of the prod- 
uct of a fine timber tree. It is a sin- 
gle spar of Douglas Fir, Pseudo- 
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stuga taxifolia, known in the timber 
trade as Oregon, harvested in 
British Columbia and transported to 
Canberra intact although with some 
difficulty as it is almost 40 metres 
tall. Douglas Fir does not thrive in 
Canberra due to the dry summer 
conditions but grows well in the 
Brindabella Mountains west of the 
city where rainfall is much higher. 


Interpretation 


Public interest in trees has never 
been higher, and people are keen to 
know more about the trees they see 
in parks and gardens. Some of this 
interest is stimulated by overseas 
travel as people tend to associate 
with plants they have seen on their 
journeys. An example of this prac- 
tice -is the display of Canary 
Islands’ flora in the conservatory at 
the Zurich Botanic Gardens. Many 
Swiss people flock: to the Canary 
Islands to enjoy the sun during the 
northern winter. On their return 
home, they take greater interest in 
plant displays reminiscent of their 
time abroad. 

Commonwealth Park is open 
both day and night and there is 
some vandalism to lights and other 
fixtures. Park managers have there- 
fore been reluctant to label trees and 
other plants. This significantly re- 
duces the educational value of the 
Park. As mentioned previously, the 
Australian National Botanic Gar- 
dens grows only Australian native 
plants. This means Commonwealth 
Park plays the role for exotic plants 
played by capital city botanic gar- 
dens, which provide not only beau- 
ty but understanding through la- 
belling and other interpretive 
programs. 

Public interest includes a thirst 
for knowledge and it is hoped that 
ways will be found to provide more 
information about the plants in 
Commonwealth Park for its visitors. 


Gone 


Embassy Open Days 


The Red Cross is conducting Embassy Open Days 
over the five weekends of the Floriade. 

The Embassies will be open for viewing every 
Sunday from 10 am to 1 pm. 

Details so far confirmed are as follows: 


16th September: French Embassy - Residence 
Egyptian Embassy - Chancery 
Malaysian Embassy - Chancery 


23rd September: Indian Embassy - Chancery 
Spanish Embassy - Chancery 


30th September: United States Embassy 


For details of Embassies open on 7th and 14th 
October visitors are advised to consult the Floriade 
brochure. 
8th October: Singapore Embassy - Chancery 
Brazilian Embassy - Chancery 


15th October: Thailand Embassy - Residence 
Greek Embassy - Residence 
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The Garden Conservancy 


A second garden has been added to the Garden 
Conservancy (see this journal, June/July 1990). 

This is Lotusland, at Santa Barbara in California, 
which will be the subject of a special feature by 
George Waters, Editor of Pacific Horticulture, to 
be published in this journal later this year. 


The Secret Garden 


The Secret Garden, see “Nursery Notes, 
April/May 1990 issue) has moved from Mount Barker 
Road, Stirling to 30 Main Street, Hahndorf, SA 5245 
(tel. 388.1288). 
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Garden Megaphytes 
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Alistair Hay continues his series on plants with ultra large flowers, leaves fruit or trunks 


OPUNTIA 


This particularly noxious genus 
is only introduced here, at this 
stage of the alphabet, to bring in a 
family with massively constructed 
plants, the Cactaceae. 

The family seems to induce a 

kind of acquisitive mania in those 
it seduces with its lumpy per- 
sistence and stolid formality, and 
revulsion in others. There seems 
to be little middle ground. 
Opuntia itself has some 300 species 
from as far north as British 
Columbia in Canada and south to 
Tierra del Fuego in Chile. It is the 
source of the delicious prickly pear 
(esp. O. ficus-indica ). In some of 
the most familiar (though by no 
means all) species, the stem is ar- 
ticulated into a series of flattened 
joints, or pads. It is this feature 
which gives this species their par- 
ticularly invasive quality as the 
joints quite freely disarticulate and 
re-root in the ground so that the 
plants spread vegetatively. In India 
and South Africa, as well as 
Australia, Opuntias introduced as 
ornamentals (?) or for their fruit 
have escaped and ravaged vast 
areas of grazing land . However, 
they provide one of the best 
examples of biological weed 
control at work, when the 
introduction of the cactoblastus 
moth resulted in the destruction of 
some several millions of hectares of 
prickly pear in northern New 
South Wales and Queensland. The 
whole genus (and most other 
cactus genera) are now designated 
prohibited imports into Australia. 

The great majority of cacti are 
heavily armed with spines arranged 


in clusters (called aeroles) said to 
represent foreshortened lateral 
shoots with their leaves and bud- 
scales converted into spines, and 
the potential for the spread of piec- 
es of stem hooked up in animal 
hair is great. 

However, a number of cacti are 
highly ornamental and have little 
or no potential as noxious weeds. 
These particularly include tropical 
and subtropical epiphytic species, 
quite different from the usual con- 
ception of cacti as desert suc- 
culents. Perhaps the best known of 
these are Epiphyllum, Rhipsalis, 
Rhipsalidopsis and Zygocactus, often 
seen for sale as house plants or in 
hanging baskets. There are also a 
number of climbing tropical cacti, 
including the night-flowering and 
gigantic Selenicereus grandiflorus. In 
most of these groups the spiny 


Epiphyllum species (photo Faine Plaza) 


aureoles have become reduced to 
velvety spots concealing the em- 
bryonic flower buds. 

Also on the periphery of the 
general view of cacti as desert suc- 
culents is the genus Pereskia - 
woody stemmed scandent shrubs 
with leafy stems and a habit not 
unlike that of Bougainvillea., Most 
of the species that have already 
been introduced into Australian 
collections have conspicuous pink 
flowers of the typical, juicy, 
ephemeral, multi-parted cactus 
type. Unfortunately most of them 
are also heavily armed and con- 
sequently their import is 
prohibited. 

Cactus flowers are generally 
rather stridently coloured in a 
range from purple through pink, 
red, orange, yellow and so to 
white. Their often harsh, hot col- 


Gas 


ouring is one of the factors which 
botanists use to align Cactaceae 
with a rather incongruous as- 
semblage of families in the clas- 
sification of flowering plants. The 
cacti have a chemical family of pig- 
ments (betalains) different from 
those of most flowering plants (an- 
thocyanins), while the range of col- 
ours is much the same (though no 
blue betalains), the tone is rec- 
ognizeably different not only in 
cacti, but also in Nyctaginaceae 
(Bougainvillea, Mirabilis), Portu- 


lacaceae (Portulaca), Aizoaceae 
(Mesembryanthemum),  Phytlacc- 
aceae (pokeweed, inkberry), 
Amaranthaceae (Celosia and 


Chenopodiaceae (beetroot). A set 
of anatomical features seems to 
confirm that this rather motley 
group is actually a natural one. 

Incidentally, a number of 
African and Indian succulents eu- 
phorbias are sometimes. sold as 
cacti. They can be distinguished 
by having the armature in pairs 
(not clustered) and by their white 
juice, rather like cows. 


PUYA 


As in many families where 
megaphytes are common, the 
giant Puya raimondii is a plant of 
high tropical mountains, above 
the tree line. This biggest bro- 
meliad (members of the 
Bromeliaceae) is found in the 
Andes of Peru and Bolivia and 
grows, for several decades, to a 
height of some 10 metres before 
flowering and later dying. Its tall 
inflorescences have many thou- 
sands of flowers pollinated by 
birds. The sword-like leaves are 
heavily armed along the edges 
with thorns which are alleged to 
entangle birds. The plants are 
thought to be capable of ab- 
sorbing nutrients from rotting 
corpses through their leaves. 
There are over 150 species, from 
highland South America, mostly 
of lesser proportions than P. rai- 
mondii, but nevertheless robust. 
Most. are not hapaxanthic, i.e. 


they survive their flowering and 
fruiting episodes by suckering 
from the base as the flowering 
crown begins to die. 

Puyas are thought, in many 
respects, to represent the lowest 
grade of bromeliads. From 
something like them evolutionary 
development has taken the family 
along lines of advancement into 
some of the most extraordinary 
and distinctive of plants which 
have come to have a considerable 
following of enthusiasts. 

Many bromeliads are epiphytes 
or lithophytes (plants growing on 
rocks) and they are particularly 
well represented in upland 
rainforests frequently enveloped 
in cloud. Many _ species are 
capable of absorbing water from 
moisture-laden air, through large 
shield-shaped scales which cover 
groups of water storing cells in the 
leaves. In extreme cases, regarded 
as most advanced, the leaves may 
be so thickly covered with these 
scales as to appear almost white, 
and the roots may not be 
developed as both anchorage and 
water absorption are carried out 
by the leaves. Such is so-called 
Spanish Moss, Tillandia usneoides, 
far removed in appearance from 
big Puya. These plants seem to 
take the epiphytic habit further 
than do the best known of the 
epiphytes, the orchids, obtaining 
all their water and nutrients from 
the atmosphere, from fog aand 
dust particles. 

Several groups of bromeliads 
have taken a somewhat different 
tack, by accentuating a feature 
which occurs in almost all groups 
with overlapping leaf bases. 
Trapped water accumulates at the 
bottom of the leaf stalks and may 
provide an effective barrier to 
insects crawling down into the 
growing bud and getting at the 
succulent youngest parts. This is 
exaggerated in many bromeliads 
where the leaves are strap-shaped 
and arranged in _ overlapping 
spirals. In this way the crown 
becomes vase-like and it collects 


and holds sometimes large 
quantities of water which can be 
absorbed into the tissues of the 
plant through the leaf scales. This 
tank also accumulates the debris 
of dead plant and animal bits and 
pieces and thus becomes a source 
of nutrients as well a water. In 
these groups of course the crown 
has to be held firmly upright, and 
so a well-developed root system 
persists, giving anchorage. 
Bromeliads can be used for a 
variety of purposes. Lithophytic 
types are particularly useful for 
tropicala and subtropical rock 
gardens, often producing bril- 
liantly coloured inflorescences 
which can give a good blowsy 
tropical look. Puyas, Pitcairnias 
and others are truly terrestrial (as 
is the pineapple) and can be 
grown in ordinary garden beds. 
Their prickly leaves make them 
rather difficult to manage, but 
established prolific clumps can be 
very striking in a large garden. 
Some of the tank epiphyte 
bromeliads are grown for their 
brilliantly coloured leaves, potted 
up as very stiff, formal house 
plants. These include species of 
Nidularia and Neoregelia, which 
are quite commonly seen in 
florists shops. Others are grown 
for indoor use -for their 
inflorescences as well as their 
leaves., perhaps the best known 
being grey-leaved Aechmea 
fasciata. Tillandsia, a large genus 
of over 400 species, has many 
so-called air-plants, pretty or 
curious, grown as _ specimen 
plants. Some Vriesias are also 
seen in florists shops with flat- 
tened, spathulate inflorescences of 
brilliant red overlapping bracts 
resembling small Heliconias. 
Cultivation of plants of such 
varied habit and habitat also 
varies considerably. The 
Bromeliad Society of Australia has 
published an excellent book called 
simply “Growing Bromeliads” 
(ed. B.E. Williams, Kangaroo & 


Press, 1988). 
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LICORICE — AN AGE-OLD REMEDY 


Isabell Shipard describes the many qualities of what has been called a “cure-all” plant 


The botanical name of licorice, 
Glycyrrhiza glabra, means sweet 
root, and that is exactly what it is. 
Licorice contains an unusual sub- 
stance, glycyrrhizin, which is ac- 
tually 50 times sweeter than sugar. 
It is detectable if only one drop is 
added to 15,000 drops of pure wa- 
ter. And although so much sweeter 
than sugar, it has the remarkable 
power to quench thirst, whereas 
other sweeteners tend to increase 
thirst. Of special significance, the 
sweetener in licorice may safely be 
taken by diabetics. 

Licorice root can be used to 
sweeten foods and drinks. It is 
used to flavour beer and tobacco. 
Try chewing a piece of licorice 
root when you feel like a chocolate 
or sweet; chewing licorice root has 
helped many people to stop smok- 
ing. Licorice root also contains 
asparagin, in a natural pain re- 
lieving form. Throughout history, 
licorice has been a valuable me- 
dicinal, attributed as containing re- 
juvenating, healing and nutritional 
properties, used to aid endurance, 
and the plant has often been called 
a “cure-all”. 

Licorice is a hardy legume 
bush, to one metre in height. It is 
deep-rooting; in fact it is the root 
system that has the sweetening, fla- 
vouring and therapeutic benefits. 
Besides being the source of fla- 
vouring for the traditional licorice 
lollies, it is used extensively in loz- 
enges and medicines to conceal the 
nauseous taste of otherwise orally 
inadministrable drugs. 

Licorice root has some _ re- 
markable medicinal properties that 
have long been known to herbal- 
ists, although they have only re- 
cently been confirmed by modern 
researchers. The root contains a 
number of steroid hormones, 
which closely resemble deoxy- 


cortone in the effects they pro- 
duce. Deoxycortone is a hormone 
produced by the adrenal cortex, an 
important endocrine gland re- 
sponsible for controlling many vi- 
tal bodily functions, including the 
metabolic rate at which the body 
burns energy. A mild deficiency of 
the hormones produced by the ad- 
renal cortex can cause such symp- 
toms as fatigue, low blood sugar 
(hypoglycemia), and a slow meta- 
bolic rate which may cause over- 
weight. The hormones produced 
by this gland also cause the liver to 
release the glycogen that is stored 
there; when this happens the body 
is, in effect, burning stored energy. 


Licorice has been used in place of 
cortisone in the treatment of 
Addison’s disease. 

The adrenal cortical hormones 
are also responsible for main- 
taining proper blood pressure and 
for maintaining the proper chem- 
istry of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
A deficiency in these hormones 
can lead to a number of gastro- 
intestinal disturbances such as se- 
vere heartburn and stomach ulcers. 
Recent research by universities in 
Japan and Europe record complete 
cures from peptic, duodenal and 
gastric ulcers after treatment of pa- 
tients with licorice roots for two to 
six weeks. Scientific research has 
also found that licorice contains es- 
trogen, a natural aid to the elim- 


ination of hot flushes during men- 
opause and for post hysterectomy 
care. Licorice has also been used 
for fertility and has an ancient rep- 
utation as an aphrodisiac. 

Other medicinal action and 
uses for which licorice has been 
used are as a tonic, strengthener of 
the respiratory system, an aid to 
digestion, to remove mucous from 
the body, for inflammation, fluid 
retention and as a mild laxative. 

The aniseed flavour of licorice as 
lollies have made them as popular 
as chocolates. Unfortunately, mod- 
ern research is able to substitute 
pure licorice flavour with synthetic 
substances, molasses and other 
sweeteners. Therefore, if you wish 
to use licorice for its therapeutic 
and medicinal benefit, make sure 
the sweets are pure licorice, or oth- 
erwise use pure licorice root. 

Licorice is one of the oldest and 
best known remedies for coughs 
and chest complaints. The earliest 
Mesopotamian clay tablets gave 
many uses of licorice as a medicine 
and as the elixir of life. The 
Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 
Babylonians and Chinese all knew 
about the value of licorice. 

Hundreds of tons of licorice are 
used by all countries today for 
food, medicines, beverages, pills, 
confections, in tobacco for condi- 
tioning and flavouring. 

Many people who grew up in 
England or Europe remember with 
nostalgia being able to buy a stick 
of natural licorice root. Some will 
remember that a pennyworth of 
licorice root could be chewed on 
all day; much better than chewing 
gum ! 


Note 

Isabell Shipard is proprietor of 
Shipard’s Herb Farm at Nambour, 
Qld. 
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Letters 


Dear Sir, 
Your invitation to submit plant gkj 
smells prompts me to name S 


Bystropogon origanifolius , the Smoke 
Bush. 

Burying one’s nose in the grey fluffy flowers of this 
plant brings an immediate recollection of acrid suf- 
focating days in the dust of the farm sheepyards. The 
smell is like nothing else on earth, it is unmistakable. 

With thanks for another fine edition of the journal, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Barbara M. Boadle 

Lethbridge, Vic. 


Note 

Miss Boadle has been awarded our book prize for 
her “smelly” plant. 

The prize, kindly donated by Florilegium Press of 
Sydney, is two copies of HORTUS (see Jane Brown’s 
article on “Plants that smell of other things” in 
HORTUS 11). 


Dear Editor, 

After reading your editorial in your journal of 
October/November 1988 (which I found in the 
Walkerville Library), I felt, as an old gardener of 90 
years, 70 of which have been here in South Australia, 
I could not resist the impulse to write to you to 
express my feelings on what you said about 
“Opportunity Lost”. 

Many years ago I was privileged to write of my visit 
to Chelsea, and subscribed to the Victorian “Garden 
Lover”. During my life here (I came from Norfolk, in 
England’s East Anglia ) I have been interested in 
hybridising gladioli and in sweet pea culture. 

A new sweet pea was photographed and shown in 
an Adelaide weekly; however the person who wrote it 
up showed little knowledge of his subject, indicating 
that the sweet peas came from Italy, whereas mine 
were from local Gawler and Multi-American. 

In 1954 I put out a tomato named ‘Climbing 
Beauty’ and with the help of the gardening writer of 
the daily paper it was sold for cancer research. It was a 
cross with the “cocktail” pear-shape being the result 
of crosses with the round. 
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Later, in 1960, I put out for the Red Cross a new 
cross, ‘Climbing Beauty’ with Burpees’ ‘Beef Steak’; 
the results were promising. 

My latest is a low growing heavy cropper from 
‘Climbing Beauty’ x ‘Big Boy’. 

During all these years little interest has been shown 
but great readiness to take anything “free gratis for 
nothing”. How right you are in summing up our 
Australian attitude to the future of this great country. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

John W. Carter 

Vale Park, SA 


Note 

We have been pleased to send Mr Carter a compli- 
mentary copy of the June/July issue of The Australian 
Garden Journal, with our wish that he may continue 
to enjoy gardening for many years yet. 


Spring Courses 


Saturday 1st September 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 

Where are we in Australian garden design? Learning from 
other cultures: combining natives and exotics: water. 


Saturday/Sunday 6th/7th October 

THE SPRING GARDEN 

Weekend course on all aspects of gardening in 
The.Spring!!! What will flower!! What to do first ... 


All courses will be held at 
Frensham School, Mittagong. 
Accommodation can be arranged. 


Enquire now:- 

Highlands School of Horticulture 
(in association with Australian Garden Journal) 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
Tel. (048) 61 4999 B.H. 


Hemerocallis, 
The Daylily 


by R.W. Munson jnr: published 
by Timber Press Inc, 
Portland, Oregon: 
approximately $55.00 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

As a gardener who has grown 
species and hybrid daylilies for many 
years and been involved in a small 
scale breeding programme I found 
this book both an interesting re- 
flection on the development of this 
hardy perennial and a puzzling ac- 
count of how skewed that develop- 
ment has become toward a very old 
fashioned set of horticultural values. 
By and large the book focusses very 
sharply on the exhibition values of 
the pre-19th century florists, whose 
ideals of floral perfection shaped the 
development of so many garden 
flowers. Their aims to produce only 
flowers which were circular in out- 
line, with smooth, full petals evenly 
and regularly displayed dominate 
the form of pansies, carnations, ros- 
es, paeonies, chrysanthemums, dah- 
lias and a host of other flowers that 
have at some stage of our garden 
history claimed the attentions of 
competitive breeders and exhibitors. 

In the case of daylilies Bill 
Munson traces that early develop- 
ment with a light hand that nec- 
essarily omits taking a broad view 
in order to come quickly to the 
major American breeders, and 
their origins. This leaves the book 
somewhat lacking as a survey of 
the international development of 
the genus; too little attention is 
given to the early efforts of Amos 
Perry and other European breed- 
ers. In contrast to this sketchy his- 
torical chapter, that dealing with 
the species and the botanists who 
have studied them is amply de- 
tailed and brought up to date with 
a discussion of the most recent dis- 
coveries in China and their re- 
lationship to long established 
members of the family. 

The largest section of the book is 
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taken up with a detailed resume of 
“worthy daylilies of today and to- 
morrow”, which is illustrated with 
enticing picture portraits of in- 
dividual flowers arranged according 
to colour. Enthusiasts will quickly 
fall under the spell of so many ex- 
quisite blooms and beginners will no 
doubt be dazzled by the treasure 
trove displayed; even critical folk like 
me will find it difficult not to admire 
the likes of ‘Joan Senior’, a fine look- 
ing white flower, or that of ‘Siloam 
Night Ring’, a pale pink flower ren- 
dered exotic by a startling burgundy 
“eye” at its centre. At a rough count 
over 750 modern cultivars are de- 
scribed; some 200 accompanied by 
colour photographs. An impressive 
overview of the current state of 
Hemerocallis breeding in the USA. 

The book concludes with short 
chapters on using daylilies in the 
garden, on breeding and on the ac- 
tivities of the American 
Hemerocallis Society. These are per- 
haps less useful to non-American 
readers, as the texts are developed 
on experiences, information and ac- 
tivities local to the author and his 
network of friends within the so- 
ciety. Thus the material describing 
the use of these tough plants in gar- 
dens is dominated by the styles 
adopted by enthusiasts and breeders 
to show off their collections; too lit- 
tle is said of how the plants can be 
incorporated in flower gardens or 
the wider landscape as integrated 
components of the whole, nor are 
there illustrations to suggest the pos- 
sibilities. Likewise the breeding 
chapter is dominated by the me- 
chanics of the process and the com- 
mercial potential of the products 
with almost no reference to the 
problems caused by intensive, highly 
selective line-breeding, though those 
associated with tissue culture are 
touched on by the author. 

If the book is taken as a survey 
of the current achievements of 
daylily breeders in the USA (and 
this is the dominant centre of hy- 
bridisation) it is a valuable publica- 
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tion; as an internationally distrib- 
uted book, the first of its kind 
since 1934, it is less satisfying but 
still attractive. What puzzled me 
about it was that the themes 
sounded in the author’s preface 
were not developed in the text; this 
and the tone almost suggest that it 
was written at the end of his task 
rather than at the outset. “Let’s 
put the daylily back into the gar- 
den” is a fine catch cry. But how 
much more satisfying the book 
would have been if Mr Munson 
had expanded his ideas about the 
need to develop plants which not 
only have attractive flowers in a 
more diverse range of forms than 
are presently admired, but also ca- 
pable of producing good garden ef- 
fects with disease resistant, vigor- 
ous and prolific growth, plenty of 
flowers and graceful habits. 


Hemphill’s Book 
of Herbs 


by John and Rosemary 
Hemphill: published by Child 
and Associates: recommended 
retail price $29.95 

reviewed by Tim North 

One could be excused for think- 
ing that everything that could be 
written’ about growing herbs in 
Australia had already been written 
ad nauseum. But no book by those 
doyens of herb cultivation and us- 
age in this country, John and 
Rosemary Hemphill, can pass 
without notice. 

It may not, perhaps, tell us a 
great deal that has not been told 
before, but this is a very well pro- 
duced book indeed. Printed on 
good quality art paper and beauti- 
fully illustrated with full colour 
plates, it not only deals with the 
history and cultivation of more 
than 40 different herbs, but also 
has comprehensive chapters on 
herbs in medicine, cooking with 
herbs, herbal teas, herbs for beauty 
and herbs as gifts. 

Excellent value. 
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ou mal 


A Gentle Plea for 
Chaos 


by Mirabel Osler: published by 
Bloomsbury Publishing Ltd: 
recommended retail price 
$34.95 

reviewed by Tim North 

Regular readers of HORTUS 
will know this author’s name; parts 
of this book have, in fact, appeared 
in HORTUS. They will know, too, 
that Mirabel Osler writes extreme- 
ly well; she is without doubt in the 
very top class of gardening writers 
of the present day. 

Not that she is a_ typical 
gardening writer, nor perhaps a 
typical gardener. She is not one of 
those whom, half admiringly half 
disparagingly, she calls “real” 
gardeners, those who know the 
name of every plant, who can wax 
over the comparative merits of one 
penstemon as compared with 
another, who do __ everything 
“correctly”. 

Her philosophy of gardening, 
however, will appeal to many who, 
while loving their garden, are not 
keen to be a slave to it. “A mania 
for neatness”, she says, “a lust for 
conformity, and away go at- 
mosphere and _ sensuality”. She 
longs to enjoy her garden; “free- 
dom to loll goes with random gar- 
dening; it goes with the modicum 
of chaos”. She equates lawns with 
washing up and refers to the “cor- 
rosive vice of trimness”. 

The central theme of this book, 
into which are woven fragments of 
garden history and much of this 
philosophy of “random _ gar- 
dening”, is how she and her hus- 
band created their garden in 
Shropshire. It is illustrated with 
beautiful colour plates which will 
make many readers yearn for a 
similar garden, and it ends on a 
sad note. I will not spoil anyone’s 
enjoyment of this book by ex- 
plaining that - the sadness does not 
come from the garden itself. 

This book is a joy to read; the 
story itself is full of interest, and 
there is something in it for every 
gardener to learn from. 


Mrs Osler is nothing if not hon- 
est. “Why garden”, she asks; “God 
knows. The onus, guilt and com- 
pulsion hang around my half sleep- 
ing thoughts in the autumn days 
when the great bulk of summer has 
dropped over the horizon, when 
the clocks have changed and as a 
dormant animal I am looking for 
hibernation. Damn those fine 
mornings; it’s then that the guilt 
seeps in like a bad gas”. How 
many of us have had that same 
feeling of guilt, and not only in 
autumn ? 

This is the best book about gar- 
dening (as opposed to “gardening 
book” in the usually accepted sense) 
that I have read in the past year. 


Worser Homes and 


Gardens 

by Kerry Cue: illustrated by 
Mick Kemp: published by | 
Penguin: recommended retail 
price $11.99 

reviewed by Tim North 

Kerry Cue can be very, very 
funny. And if, just once or twice, 
you find the humour a trifle forced 
and wish that she had stopped at 
the end of the preceding par- 
agraph, this is perhaps an occupa- 
tional hazard with comic writers. 
There is, so far as I am concerned, 
a limit to the amount that one can 
take at one sitting. 

But don’t be put off by this 
comment. If you enjoy the ir- 
reverent, the outrageous even, buy 
this book and enjoy it. “Worser 
Homes and Gardens” covers use- 
ful home hints, like how to remove 
bloodstains from toast, renovating 
problems like that of sexually 
transmitted brick dust, up-market 
pests (Vogue Living for Vermin), 
and such important gardening 
matters as how to prune your 
shrubs by the karate method and 
how to convert your backyard pool 
into an above-ground swamp. 

You may not read it all at once, 
but you will find yourself going 
back to it quite often for a good 
laugh. 


Flowers By Colour 
edited by Mary Moody: pub- 
lished by Weldon Russell: rec- 
ommended retail priece $49.95 
reviewed by Tim North 

This extremely lavish  pro- 
duction, described in its publish- 
ers’ blurb as “a comprehensive in- 
ternational guide to more than 
1,000 popular garden plants” joins 
a number of recent books on the 
subject of colour in the garden, 
causing one to wonder whether 
garden writers (or more likely 
publishers of gardening books) 
have just discovered a new 
phenomenon. 

I’m not sure what the tag “in- 
ternational” is supposed to mean, 
unless it is a reference to the fact 
that Kenneth Beckett, from UK, 
and Ruth Rogers Clausen, from 
USA, are listed as horticultural 
consultants. Just what their con- 
tributions have been is even more 
obscure, for a number of eminent 
Australian horticulturists are also 
listed as contributors, and three 
more as “horticultural advisers”. 
One gets the impression that the 
publishers have gone to some 
lengths to add prestige to this 
work. 

To add to its “international” 
standing, the book opens with 
maps of Europe, Africa, USA and 
Australia, on all of which there has 
been an attempt to show USDA 
climatic zones. Here the trouble 
Starts, as 99.9% of Australia is 
shown as falling into Zones 8, 9 
and 10, which is, to say the least, 
misleading. 

The format is that the 1,000 or 
so plants are first divided into five 
colour categories - orange-red, 
pink, purple-blue, white and yel- 
low. Each of these is further di- 
vided into annuals, bulbs, climb- 
ers, perennials, shrubs and trees. It 
is a simplistic formula and I am be- 
coming more and more convinced 
that it really doesn’t work. Again, 
it tends to be misleading and is 
fraught with inconsistencies. 

For instance, why is the rose 
‘Albertine’ listed as red, and t=» 


Spring Festivals Around Australia 


Toowoomba Carnival of Flowers 

will be held this year from 22nd 
to 29th September, with the parade 
on the first day, starting at 12 noon. 
Winning gardens in the garden com- 
petition will be open to the public 
throughout the Carnival week as well 
as a number of exhibition gardens. 

Enquiries to: Carnival of Flowers 
Association, PO Box 3179, 
Toowoomba, Qld 4350; tel (076) 
32.4877. 
Springtime in Bright 

will run from 20th October to 6th 
November. Over 20 gardens will be 
open during the Festival and a 


Traders’ Market will be held. 

This picturesque township nestles 
in the Ovens Valley surrounded by 
some of Australia’s most beautiful 
scenery, with mountains, forests, 
lakes and rivers integrating to form a 
panoramic setting. 

Enquiries to: Bright and Ovens 
Valley Tourism Association, PO Box 


19, Bright, Vic 3741. 
Bowral’s Tulip Time Festival 
will be held from 22nd 


September to 1st October. This year 
Corbett Gardens, in the town centre, 
will be planted with 45,000 tulips as 
well as another 14,000 spring flow- 


ering bulbs and massed beds of an- 
nuals and cold climate perennials. A 
total of 12 private gardens will be 
open during the Festival. 
Enquiries to: 


Southern 
Highlands Tourism Agency, 
(048)85.1130, or Bowral Tulip 
Time Festival Inc, PO Box 176, 
Bowral, NSW 2576. 


Leura Gardens Festaival 

will be from 6th to 14th October. 
Nine private gardens will be open, 
with proceeds going to the Blue 
Mountains District Anzac Memorial 
Hospital. 

Enquiries to: Leura Gardens 
Festival Committee Inc, PO Box 
131 Leura, NSW 2781; tel 
(047)82.2363. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Continued from previous page... 


Gomphrena as pink ? Pink for the 
first and purple for the second 
would have been nearer the 
truth. Is Primula malacoides really 
a bulb? Would you describe 
Camellia reticulata as a tree, 
rather than a shrub ? Is Eryngium 
bougatit really white ? Phystostegia 
‘Summer Snow’ 1s included but 
there is no mention of the far more 
common pink form. Magnolia 
campbellit, of doubtful value as a 
garden plant, is listed but not the 
ubiquitous M. x _ soulangeana. 
Jonquils are shown as suitable 
down to Zone 8 (minimum 
minus 12 degrees Celsius) 
whereas daffodils are rated down 
to Zone 9 only (minimum minus 
7); the reverse is nearer the truth. 
Viburnum carlesii is rated from 
Zone 4 to Zone 9, while the most 
rugged of all viburnums, V. tinus, 
is listed for Zone 9 only. 

The colour plates are a mixed 
lot. Buddleia davidii is depicted as 
almost red, Echium fastuosum as a 
rather washy mauve. 

Such a lavish publication and 
such a wealth of editorial and 
photographic talent has been 
largely wasted on a book of uneven 
quality and doubtful value. 


Bulbs, Vols I and II 
by John E. Bryan: published by 
Timber Press Inc. Portland, 
Oregon: recommended retail 
price $200.00 the set 
(vols not sold separately) 
reviewed by Tim North 

John E. Bryan, former vice- 
president of Oregon Bulb Farms 
and director of the Strybing 
Arboretum in San Francisco, spent 
ten years on producing these two 
volumes, each of some 220 pages in 
a large (280 mm x 210 mm) format. 
It is, as one might expect, a monu- 
mental work; perhaps no one will 
produce a more comprehensive trea- 
tise on bulbous (using that word in 
its widest interpretation) plants. 

Both volumes commence with a 
long list of bulbous plants divided 
into 75 groups according to country 
of origin. As a frontispiece is a world 
map with these 75 groups cor- 
respondingly plotted, which is a use- 
ful guide to their natural growing 
conditions, except, possibly, the 
large and diverse South African 
group 

There are the usual chapters on 
the botany of bulbs, propagation, 
cultivation, bulbs in the landscape, 
and an interesting chapter on grow- 
ing bulbs out of season in which the 
author makes the comment that the 
potential (in the USA) of producing 
out of season bulbs from the 


Southern Hemisphere has not been 
fully explored. 

There are ten appendices cov- 
ering such topics as heights, flow- 
ering times, hardiness, fragrance, cut 
flowers etc, a glossary, bibliography 
and full index. 

The work is illustrated with more 
than 750 colour photographs and a 
further 110 reproductions from 19th 
century issues of Curtis Botanical 
Magazine and other publications, 
taken from the author’s own 
collection. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Growing Fruit in Australia; by Paul 
Baxter and Glen Tankard; 
Macmillan Co. of Australia; $35.00. 
The fourth edition of the most au- 
thoritative book on fruit growing for 
amateurs in Australia; first published by 
Nelson in 1981. 


Growing Gladioli; by Eric Anderton 
and Ron Park; Christopher Helm; 
$34.95, 

Traces the history, propagation, cul- 
tivation, garden use, growing for exhibi- 
tion, hybridizing. Includes a section on 
Australian cultivars and a chapter on 
gladiolus species. 


Gardening by Design, Bulbs for All 
Seasons; Phillip Swindells; Ward 
Lock; $12.95. 


The Complete Book of the Water 
Garden; Phillip Swindells and 
David Mason; Ward Lock; $50.00. 
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“Up to ten metres”, the gar- 
dening book stated. As I snipped 
away at the banana passion vine, 
Passiflora mollisima, over the back 
garden arch I remembered the 
theme song of one of our airlines. 
The advertising message had in- 
cluded the words “Up, up and 
away”. 

Delicate tendrils grasped any 
available support above the arch. 
They reached high into the branch- 
es of my New Zealand Kowhai tree, 
Sophora tetraptera, and not content 
with that groped about blindly in 
the upper air as the vine reached to- 
wards the lowermost gate to 
Heaven. ; 

With each cut of my secateurs I 
muttered “Sorry, vine, but if you’ve 
no idea of restraint you have to go. 
After all, you should have known 
you were supposed to stay around 
the arch. I don’t mind a little wan- 
dering, but this is just too much !” 

I got to thinking about the trail- 
ers and twiners used in this spot 
over the previous ten years or so. 
First had been Jasminum poly- 
anthum with its sweetly fragrant 
white starry flowers. It loved the lo- 
cation so much every node reaching 
the ground put out roots. Runners 
romped madly everywhere, “yours 
truly” in hot pursuit. 

Eventually it had to be re- 
moved. Constant trimming meant 
too much bare wood lining the 
arch, and I was getting weary of 
chasing recalcitrant runners. Also, 
whenever I walked under the bare 
stems thoughts of spiders were up- 
permost in my mind. Ugh ! 

The insidious Muehlenbeckia com- 
plexa, wire vine, sometimes called 
maidenhair creeper, was next. A 
friend enthusiastically praised the vir- 
tues of this one when he presented 
me with a plant in a small pot. 


Rompers and | 
Happy Wanderers 


Jo-Ann C. Burke comes to grips with some wayward climbers 


Cae 


How naive not to check ! A lit- 
tle plant in a little pot never 
presents any sign of its potential 
excesses. 

Wiry stems scrambled in all di- 
rections, eagerly and tenaciously 
embracing anything they hap- 
pened to meet in their crazy wan- 
derings. Being deciduous as well 
as insidious meant that in winter 
the arch was an unattractive vista 
of tangled stems. 

After that I tried Passzflora ed- 
ulis, the passionfruit of commerce. 
I'd be able to enjoy beautiful flow- 
ers, then reap the fruitful harvest. 

I had read that it is “perfectly 
hardy in cold climates - will grow 
in almost any soil without regular 
feeding”. Not so. Mine was plant- 
ed with plenty of sweet words, 
tons of TLC, and nutrients. I 
must have used the wrong words. 
It sulked for more months than I 
care to remember before dieback 
set in and it expired. 

Then cousin “banana” came to 
live with us. For two years I 
gained pleasure from the well-nigh 
continuous display of delightful 
pink flowers. Some fruits set, 
though not as many as anticipated. 
Most of the plant’s energy went 
into more and ever more runners, 
each complete with its set of gras- 
pers eager to grasp at anything ! In 
a garden one can’t look at much 
worse than a bare arch, particular- 
ly in winter. Nature is very in- 
novative, but she can’t do much 
about a bare arch. Not without 
help, that is. 

After much thought, two plants 
of Hardenbergia violacea ‘Happy 
Wanderer’ were planted, one each 
side of the naked arch. This well 
known native creeper is listed as a 
“three metre shrubby vine”. 


Excellent, I thought. 

Whatever does one do about a 
‘Happy Wanderer’ that won’t ? 
I’ve seen wanderers along country 
roads, their mauve-pink flowers 
welcome spots of colour. Not 
mine. They just sat. Flowers were 
negligible, growth virtually non- 
existent. 

On the other hand, my daugh- 
ter has one that flowers and wan- 
ders with a frightening lusty ex- 
uberance. My tatty miserable duo 
became objects of extreme mirth 
whenever she visited. 

Ah, Hibbertia scandens ! The 
snake vine or climbing Guinea 
flower would surely be the right 
choice. “Vigorous twining stems 
climb 3 to 4 metres... flowers are 
produced in profusion ... a useful 
climber”. 

It’s now two summers later. 
I’ve enjoyed some flowers but not 
enough to qualify for “produced 
in profusion”, and twining stems 
are sparse, definitely not 
vigorous. 

May I add here that I am a 
long way down the path from a 
“beginner” gardener; but don’t 
most of us with a horticultural 
bent have some challenge in our 
gardens ? I’ve finally decided that 
“if you can’t beat them, join 
them” and have just planted an- 
other banana passion vine. 

In retrospect there was a cer- 
tain charm to the flowers and 
fruits swaying gently in the 
branches of the Sophora. And the 
arch was clothed in green. 

Who, though, is going to 
climb up the ladder and harvest 
the golden fruits from the tree’s 
uppermost branches ? Looks like 
another job for the “Gardener’s 


Mate” ! = 
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A Profile on 
David Wheeler, 


Creator of HORTUS 


Graeme Purdy travels to Wales to talk 
to the charming end erudite creator of a 
unique gardening publication 


aving been a subscriber to the English jour- 

nal, HORTUS, since its first issue in 

February 1987, I was pleased to have the op- 
portunity, during a recent visit to Wales, to meet its 
creator, David Wheeler, and discover more about the 
man behind this unique publication. 

We arranged to meet in the garden at Powis 
Castle, almost home territory for David but definitely 
new ground for me. A charming and erudite 
Englishman, he escorted me around this famous gar- 
den for over two hours, conveying as we walked his in- 
fectious enthusiasm for all things horticultural. 

I felt privileged, yet frankly I noticed little of the 
garden for I was fascinated with his conversation. 
David, I suspect, has a passion for language compar- 
able with his passion for plant life, and he puts words 
together as I would imagine he would group plants - 
with a certain amount of considered restraint yet at 
the same time making an impressive statement, 
whether visually or verbally. This analogy is, in my 
opinion, reflected in the pages of HORTUS. 
Strangely, however, David has had no formal training 
in either of these pursuits and in fact started his work- 
ing life at the age of 16 when he went to sea in the 
Merchant Navy. 

Back on land after two years, he began work in the 
advertising department of a local newspaper, moved 
on to the “Sunday Observer” and finally was in charge 
of advertising with “The Spectator”. 

His career changed direction in his mid-thirties 
when he took up the appointment of Campaign 
Director for the RSPCA, dealing on an international 
level with sealing and whaling issues. 

With this new position, he was out of newspapers, 
out of London, and into his first “proper” garden, a 
modest quarter acre block in Farnham, Surrey, which 
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David Wheeler 


brought him much joy and satisfaction. Fate stepped 
in two years later when the Society went through a fi- 
nancial crisis and David, along with many other em- 
ployees, was suddenly made redundant. 

This seems to have been a major turning point in 
his life, for he took up a vocation which, one suspects, 
had been latent within him for many years; he became 
what he so meaningfully describes as a “dirt gar- 
dener”, maintaining private gardens. 

During this time he avidly read gardening books 
and magazines, increasing both his knowledge and his 
pleasure in the world of horticulture. Yet somehow his 
reading was not providing the sustenance he needed 
to fuel his enthusiasm, describing most magazines he 
read as “unsatisfying in the matter of substance”. He 
had often toyed with the idea of producing a different 
style of gardening magazine, one dedicated to fine 
writing about the decorative aspects of gardening. 
Now seemed the time to make that dream a reality. 
And so the concept of HORTUS began. 

Encouraged by friends, including the garden de- 
signer John Brookes, he audaciously wrote to the 
“dozen most likely and best contributors for such a 
publication”, great names in gardening such as Beth 
Chatto, Dame Sylvia Crowe, Arthur Hellyer and 
Rosemary Verey. With but one exception they agreed 
to write for this non-existent publication with its un- 
known publisher, surely indicative that this David 
Wheeler has a persuasive way with words ! 

HORTUS Volume 1 appeared in the spring of 
1987, a quality journal printed on thick, creamy paper 
with black and white pictures, wood engravings and 
fine drawings, different from anything else currently 
available and just as David had planned it. 

It is now in its fourth year and the galaxy of con- 
tributors continues to increase while the standard of 
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writing remains consistently high and the 
topics interestingly diverse. 

David has moved from his small garden 
in Farnham to a tranquil valley in Wales 
where his four acres nestle between a 
meandering river and soft, rolling hills. 
Surrounding the elegant two-storied manor 
house are the bones of an Edwardian gar- 
den, neglected when he bought the prop- 
erty over two years ago, but now rapidly be- 
ing restored, rejuvenated or redesigned, 
depending on which way you look at it. 

The Neuadd, as the property is called, 
contains all the elements of a traditional 
English garden including topiary and box 
hedges, dry stone walls, a parterre, a wood- 
land garden, a stream garden, a kitchen 
garden and an orchard. Surrounded by 
some of the best scenery in the United 
Kingdom it is, without doubt, an idyllic set- 
ting and thoroughly appropriate for the creator of a 
journal devoted to the art and the joy of gardening. 

David Wheeler created HORTUS from the seed of 
an idea and, in a relatively short time, it has grown to 
be a highly respected journal. He has achieved this 
success by foresight, good judgment and plenty of 
hard work. 


Above: The Neuadd. Below: View from house across the parterre to 
distant hills. photos Graeme Purdy 


The garden at The Neuadd presents an equally 
challenging task, but I have no doubt that within a few 
years it will be one of the finest gardens in 
Wales. It is, indeed, home territory for David. #2 


althorpes’ House is one 

of Canberra’s _ special 

treasures. It is always the 
people who make a city and this 
haven of domestic bliss introduces 
visitors to a private aspect of our 
Capital. 

It was the home of Mr and Mrs 
Harry Calthorpe and their daugh- 
ters, Dawn and Del. He was a 
Stock and Station Agent in 
Queanbeyan. Built in 1927, the 
house is virtually intact and the 
garden has not undergone any 
change in form or design. 

Calthorpes’ House was ac- 
quired by the Commonwealth 
Government in late 1984. 
Restoration of the whole property 
was to follow quite stringent plan- 


ning by Nigel Lewis and 
Associates in conjunction with 
Peter Watts, and included an anal- 
ysis of the property as it was then. 
A garden survey was carried out 


by Government landscape archi- 


tects under the direction of 
Richard Ratcliffe. 

Five years had elapsed since the 
death of Mrs Dell Calthorpe, and 
although the Waterhouse family 
had maintained the house 
Canberra was experiencing 
drought conditions and watering 
was difficult. Before outdoor work 
began the 0.6 hectares appeared as 
a tangle of pyracantha and 
cotoneaster. 

The conservation program was 
led by Lainie Lawson of the 


Museums Unit, ACT Parks and 
Conservation Service and Curator 
of both Calthorpes’ House and 
Lanyon. It began with the rolling 
back of layers to find the edges of 
beds. These were watered and 
weeded and, as from a magic 
source, plants reappeared as they 
had originally thrived 60 years ear- 
lier. Lainie Lawson sought to 
“nurture the garden back to its 
time of best care”. The recovery 
process has been slow, but she is 
adamant that nothing must be 
added which was not planted by 
the Calthorpes. 

The intimate concept of the 
garden is being achieved through 
family photographs, physical ev- 
idence on site and the wonderful 


oral history provided by the 
Calthorpe daughters, Dawn 
Waterhouse, wife of Doug, the son 
of Professor E.G. Waterhouse of 
“Eryldene” fame, and _ Del 
Coleman. 

My first visit to Calthorpes’ 
was two years ago, with members 
of the Australian National Gallery. 
On a splendid autumn day this 
year I returned to ramble with 
you, as readers, in mind. 

Red Hill was wearing its flam- 
boyant cloak of vermilion, sienna 
and gold and Calthorpes’ House 
was basking in the warmth. 

Crunching up Paddy’s River 
gravel on the formal driveway, a 
smell of pine resin was in the air. A 
hedge of purple salvias leads past 
the garage and steps rise to the 
“cubby house”, bought by Harry 
Calthorpe in 1930 for his daugh- 
ters. It was one of many huts orig- 
inally built as accommodation for 
construction workers on the pro- 
visional Parliament House. The 
spiders’ webs look as though they 
date from those years. Close by, 
one of the posts from the old 
clothes line is a reminder of pre- 
Hills Hoist days. 

Along the back fence a line of 
ragged Tasmanian Blue Gums 


One of the two formal front beds, featuring Russell lupins 


overhang the earth covered warren 
of timber beams which forms the 
air raid shelter. Lainie says “this 
has just been stabilised under ar- 
chaeological supervision and in- 
trepid visitors can now investigate 
it as part of their garden tour !” 

Functional layout of the back 
garden is achieved through hedges 
and fences which divide the land 
into compartments. Grass here is 
kept long. 


Interior of sitting room, unchanged from the past, with pianola 
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Beside the old orchard were the 
last luscious strawberries of the 
season, and yellow japonica quinc- 
es dangled from a shrub: Fruit and 
vegetables are still preserved and 
bottled in the kitchen. 

Tucked in a hot spot corner, 
outside the maid’s room against 
the the north-west wall, scram- 
bling nasturtiums mingled with 
Californian poppies and, as if to 
mock them, the earliest Iris stylosa 
quills rose from sword clumps of 
foliage. In winter this is a sea of 
Iceland poppies. 

The Shrubbery provides an- 
other side “room” to the garden 
divided by hedges of euonymus to 
the south and privet to the east. 
Plots of chrysanthemums, pink in 
one bed, white in the other, herald 
Mother’s Day and supply picked 
flowers for the house. This is the 
area where the family would have 
played. 

A pergola over the back steps 
and the rustic summerhouse have 
been reconstructed in the style 


‘seen in original photographs. Lily 


of the Valley continues to flourish, 
a survivor from an earlier time. 
Through interviewing the 
Calthorpe sisters, Lainie Lawson 
has ascertained that bulbs > 


Calthorpe’ s House and Garden, Continued 


were never a feature of the garden. 
In fact, it contained not one 
daffodil. 

The summerhouse is embraced 
by roses, found to be still in the 
ground when the garden was 
cleared. ‘Maman Cochet’ and 
‘Climbing Lady Hillingdon’ were 
identified by rose expert, the late Mr 
Pat Hart of Downer, ACT. Other 
roses descending into blowsy full- 
ness included ‘Climbing Paul’s 
Scarlet’, “Papa Meilland’ and 
‘Zepherine Drouhin’. 

The formal front garden is the 
exhibition area. A pair of Italian cy- 
presses, typical accent conifers of the 
period, are separated by a circular 
bed. In summer this is filled with a 
colourful mixture of petunias chosen 
from the catalogues of the ‘30s. 

But the garden is at its best in 
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late spring when a ribbon of Russell 
lupins and blue delphiniums vie with 
the spires of foxgloves to be the 
tallest or most splendid in Canberra. 
For the next few months Sweet 
William, sweet peas, columbines and 
pansies will provide a cache of jewel 
colours throughout the garden 

At the front door buttonhole 
buds on an ancient ‘Cecile Brunner’ 
overhang tubs of gay hollyhocks, 
their full lips pouting. 

Visitors are invited indoors. 
Guides take you into the heart of this 
family. They play the pianola. For 
special tours hot scones are baked in 
the kitchen. 

There are treats in every room 
encapsulating memories for each 
guest. Furniture, carpets, curtains, 
domestic appliances, even the ac- 
counts and instruction books, all 
survive. #2 


23 1990 


Looking across the exhibition area from the 
driveway 
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Admission to Calthorpes’ House is by book- 
ings only on weekends; tel (06) 295.1945, but 
during the week you may wander in from the 
street, at 24 Mugga Way, Red Hill, ACT. 

Visit alone, with a friend, or in a small group. 
It is a remarkable experience. 


Arrangement of garden 


Photos courtesy of Museums Unit, ACT Parks and Conservation 
Service 


‘Che SSotanical Bookshop 


¢ Botanical Books 
¢ Natural History 
* Horticulture and Gardening 
¢ Environmental Studies 
¢ Landscape 
¢ Teaching Materials 
¢ Aboriginal Studies 
¢ Childrens Books 


And the finest selection of Australian cards and gifts 


Mail Order Service 


Gift Vouchers Available 
At the Visitor Information Centre 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 
CANBERRA ACT 


10.00-4.00 Daily, 9.30-4.30 Weekends and Public Holidays 
(06) 257 3302 


GARDEN 


For all that is modern and classic, refreshingly 
creative, plus a trifle daring and bold, visit ‘The 
Garden’ conservatory during Floriade 1990. 


You will never know to what heights 
you may be inspired! 


Cc 
lor | ade 
Canberra’s Spring Festival 
The Conservatory at Floriade proudly presented 
to you by... “The Garden’ 
‘Botanicus Perfectus’ 
Dickson Place, Dickson A.C.T. 2602. Tel: (06) 247 3537 


Brierly Street, Weston A.C.T. 2611. Tel: (06) 288 5945 
Parkwood Rd, Macgregor A.C.T. 2615. Tel: (06) 254 6726 
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E.G. Waterhouse 
Environment Week 


From 17th to 23rd September Eryldene will be 
holding the E.G. Waterhouse Environment Week. 
The beautiful gardens, filled with azaleas and ca- 
mellias, will be open between 1.30 pm and 4 pm each 
day. 

There will be displays by such organizations as the 
Australian Conservation Foundation and Council 
Bush Regeneration and recycling groups. 

Each day a gsuest speaker will talk on a different 
gardening or environment topic. These include 
Vincent Serventy on “Green Living”, Marcus Ragus 
on “Ecological Gardening”, talks on “Herbs”, 
“Cottage Garden Flowers” and a talk and demonstra- 
tion on grafting. 
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"Whitley - Moss Vale 
Drawing by Robyn Mayo 
Again, we offer you exclusive personalised 
"GardentourS" of some of the outstanding 
_ local private gardens in the Southern 
Highlands of N.S.W. - many not usually 
open to the public. 


FULL DAY TOURS: 


Thurs. 29th November 
Thurs. 6th December 


Fri. 5th October 
Fri. 2nd November 


SPECIAL 3 DAY TOUR 
14th - 15th - 16th November 
Accomodation can be arranged. 
See 10 superb gardens. 


Please write or call for our brochure 
GardentourS, 

P.O. Box 588, BOWRAL NSW 2576 
(048) 61 4999 


Friends of the Australian 


National Botanic Gardens 
by Anne Joyce 


The Australian National Botanic Gardens is cur- 
rently in the process of establishing a Friends Group. 
The Friends program will be launched on 14th 
October this year as part of the ‘Biota 90’ festival 
being staged at the Gardens and at the adjacent 
CSIRO site. 

The aims of the Friends Group are to: 


* increase community awareness of the scientific, 
educational, cultural and recreational functions of 
the Gardens and Herbarium; 


* encourage the use and enjoyment of the Gardens 
by the public; 


* promote the continuing development of the 
Gardens; 


¢ raise funds for special purposes; and 


* arrange talks, guided tours, excursions and social 
functions for the benefit of members. 


Already about 300 people Australia-wide have ex- 
pressed an interest in joining the Friends, and further 
interest is welcomed. Ms Anne Joyce, Public 
Relations Officer at the Gardens, will be happy to 
supply further information. ° 


Friends of 
the Australian National Botanic Gardens 
GPO Box 1777 
Canberra, ACT 2601 
tel (06)267.1811. 


ANDREW ISLES BOOKSHOP 


For all your Botany and Gardening books - new, 
secondhand and antiquarian. 


We operate a mail order business and will send 
books locally, interstate and overseas. 


113-115 Greville Street, Prahran, 3181, Australia 
Phones: (03) 51 5750, (03) 529 6850 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 
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When in Canberra Visit 
One of Australia’s 
Largest Cold Climate 
Nurseries 


Choose from our beautiful range of: 
Azaleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Dogwoods, Maples, Flowering Trees and much more 

to tempt you. 
Why not take home some colour. . . 
annuals in flower! 


potted bulbs & 


OPEN EVERYDAY 


24 Beltana Road, 
PIALLIGO. A.C.T. 


Phone: 248 6933 


GARDEN CONCEPTS 


DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


[ASUS Ne Gate Ne 
Pa UAL Ge bea RSOsARL 


GEMBROOK 3783 
PH. 059 681802 


Eryldene 


Heritage House &Camellia Garden 


E. G. Waterhouse Environment Week 
September 17 - 23 
1.30 - 4 p.m. 
Environment consultants and 
guest speakers each day 


17 McIntosh Street, Gordon 2072 
Phone (02) 498 2271 


An Old-Fashioned Nursery 
In a Garden Setting 
LARGE RANGE OF PERENNIALS, 
SCENTED SHRUBS & CLIMBERS, 


PLANTS FOR THE COLLECTOR, 
GROUND COVERS AND HERBS. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY 
Half way between Sydney and Canberra 
in the Southern Highlands 
71 Penrose Road, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. 
Closed Tues. & Wed. except by appointment Ph: (048) 836 303 


Toe AUSTRALIAN SUMMER House Co. 


SPECIALIST BUILDERS OF GAZEBOS AND SUMMERHOUSES 
KITS OR CUSTOM MADE 
FULL SERVICE - DESIGN THROUGH TO INSTALLATION 


(02) 627 5566 


82 Windsor Rd, Vineyard N.S.W. 2765 


TIM SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 


SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 
———— 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944 


HERITAGE ROSES 
4 DAVID AUSTIN ROSES), 
<A bs MODERN ROSES oe : 


Voie Over 400 varieties available now from: os) Pe 
Ce . 


of Evans and Sons Nursery ‘ 
POINT LEO ROAD ; oan 

RED HILL SOUTH, VIC, 3937 pay? 

Current Rose List available a vi Nias 
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Shows and Societies 


Society for Growing 
Australian Plants 

The Society is a non-profit or- 
ganization with district groups 
throughout Australia. These hold 
regular meetings, host flower 
shows, visit display gardens, or- 
ganize bush walks, and promote 
the growing of Australian plants. 
The Society’s quarterly journal 
“Australian Plants” is widely ac- 
cepted as an authoritative publica- 
tion on the Australian native flora. 
Further information regarding the 
Society, including the address of 
District Groups and _ Regional 
Offices, is available from the SGAP 
(New South Wales Region), 
3 Currawang Place, Como West, 


NSW 2226; or phone (02) 
528.2683. 
Australian Herb Society Inc. 


Members receive a quarterly 
magazine, access to an extensive 
tape lending library and seed from 
the herb and vegetable bank free. 
Cost of membership is $17 with an 
initial enrolment fee of $5. For fur- 
ther information and application 
form please write to the Secretary, 
PO Box 110, Mapleton, Qld. 4560. 


Australian Geranium 
Society Inc. 

The Society was founded in 1957 
to promote interest in all plants with- 
in the family Gerani-aceae. 
Informative monthly meetings are 
held at the YWCA, 5-11 Wentworth 
Avenue, Darlinghurst, Sydney, from 
2.00 pm to 4.30 pm. 

An annual subscription of $10 
entitles members to a quarterly jour- 
nal posted, attendance at meetings 
and the opportunity to participate in 
all other activities of the Society. 
Two shows are held each year on the 
second Saturday in July and October 
at St Andrews Church of England 
Hall, Hill Street, Roseville, NSW, 
from 11.00 am to 5.00 pm. 


Coach tours to specialist ge- 
ranium nurseries and other places 
of horticultural interest are or- 
ganized during the year. New 
members and visitors are always 
welcome. Further information can 
be obtained from the Hon 
Secretary, Mrs G. Perry, 118 
Thorney Road, Fairfield West, 
NSW 2165; tel (02)604.1742. 


National Rose Society of 
Australia 

The State member Societies of 
the National Rose Society of 
Australia meet monthly in each of 
the six States. Membership fees 
vary around $20 per year and in- 
clude quarterly news and a glossy 
annual. Further details from State 
Secretaries as under: 


NSW  (02)871.8142; 
Qld (07)397.2707; 
SA (08)264.0084; 
Tas (002)43.6742; 
Vic (03)877.4301; 


WA (09)367.6717. 


Australian Camellia 
Research Society (NSW 
Foundation Branch) 

Meetings are held on the second 
Monday of each month at St John’s 
Church Hall, St John’s Avenue, 
Gordon, at 8.00 pm. Hon 
Secretary Mrs O.M. Donnelly, 18 


Browning Street, Turramurra, 
2074. 
African Violet Association Inc. 


The objects of the Society are to 
promote a better understanding of 
the culture of African violets and 
other Gesneriads. Day and evening 
meetings are held each month except 
December, at the Ella Community 
Centre, Dalhousie Street, 
Haberfield, NSW, the day meetings 
commencing at 10.00 am on the sec- 
ond Monday of the month and the 
evening meetings at 7.30 pm on the 
fourth Monday of the month. At 


each meeting a library is available, 
there are plant and supply sales ta- 
bles and a plant identification ser- 
vice. In addition, the Association 
publishes a bi-monthly magazine 
and holds an annual show. Hon 
Membership Secretary; Mrs G. 
Lind, 53 Kibo Road, Regents Park, 
NSW 2143; tel (02) 645.3316. 


Heritage Roses in 
Australia Inc. 

The Society was founded in 
March 1979 and is a fellowship of 
those who care about old garden, 
species and shrub roses. As mem- 
bers are widely scattered regular 
meetings are not held, but mem- 
bers maintain contact through the 
journal which is issued four times 
a year. Where members are in 
close geographical contact 
Regional Groups have been 
formed which meet informally and 
enjoy such activities as attending 
Heritage Rose days in each others’ 
gardens, visiting gardens where 
old roses are grown and treasured, 
and swapping cuttings of old roses 
and companion plants. At present 
there are 18 such groups around 
Australia. 

Enquiries should be directed to 
the Hon Secretary/Treasurer, Mr 
Carl Thomas, Elizabeth Farm, 
RMB 1350, Cathkin, Vic. 3714. 


Australasian Native Orchid 


Society (Victorian Group Inc.) 

Meetings are held on the first 
Friday of each month, excluding 
January, at the National Herbarium, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, at 
8.00 pm. A friendly group, we look 
forward to welcoming new members 
and introducing them to the joys of 
cultivating native orchids. 

Monthly meeting activities in- 
clude plant commentaries, local 
and interstate speakers whose top- 
ics are varied with emphasis on 
cultivation techniques. Members 
display a large variety of cultivated 
plants on a non-competitive basis 
and the sales table features a large 
selection of orchids provided by 
members. 
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Each month a bulletin is mailed 
to members and contains a wealth of 
knowledge gained through ex- 
periences of orchid growers. We 
have a special group for beginners to 
visit different growers’ homes and 
see how they cultivate their orchids; 
a Terrestrial Study Group and an 
Epiphyte Study Group meet regu- 
larly to study orchids in detail; an 
annual plant auction is an op- 
portunity for members to expand 
their collections; the Tuber Bank is a 
source of terrestrial orchids which is 
operated by post at a minimal cost; 
social activities include field trips, 
shade and glass house visits and 
weekends away; the annual Spring 
Show is Melbourne’s best display of 
native orchids. 

Annual membership is $8 per 
family, payable on meeting nights, or 
by post to ANOS Victorian Group, 
PO Box 285 Cheltenham, Vic. 3192. 

There will be a magnificent dis- 
play of native orchids at the 
Society’s Spring Show this year. 
This will be held on Saturday 6th 
October from 11.00 am to 6.00 
pm, and on Sunday 7th October 


Gardenesque 


from 9.00 am to 4.00 pm, at the 
National Herbarium. 


News from Garden Clubs 

Bilpin Garden Club will be 
holding its 30th Annual Flower 
Show at Bilpin District Hall on 
Saturday 13th October from 2.00 
pm to 5.00 pm, and on Sunday 
14th October from 10.00 am to 
5.00 pm. Cool climate flowers will 
dominate the cut flower exhibits, 
and some rare plants will be on 
display. 

Roseville Chase Garden Club 
holds meetings on the last 
Wednesday in each month, except 
December, at the Community 
Hall, Roseville Chase, NSW, at 
8.00 pm. The Club’s 36th Annual 
Camellia Show will be held on 4th 
August at the Community Hall. 


Hon Secretary; Mrs Lyn > 


Beveridge, 30 Lady Davidson 
Circuit, Forestville, NSW 2087; tel 
(02) 452.1070. 

Berry and District Garden Club 
Inc. welcomes visitors to the Berry 
Gardens Festival from Friday 7th 
September to Monday 10th 


September. A total of 12 local gar- 
dens will be open over the Festival; 
admission is $1 per garden or $6 
for all gardens. Enquiries to PO 
Box 122, Berry, NSW 2535. 


Iris Society of Australia 
(NSW Region) 

Meetings are held on the first 
Thursday of February, May, 
August, September, October, 
November, and December, at St 
John’s Church Hall, St John’s 
Avenue, Gordon, NSW at 8.00 
pm. All visitors are welcome. A 
bulletin is posted to correspond 
with the months that meetings are 
held, with results of minor com- 
petitions, future events, member- 
ship news and cultural notes. 

The Annual Show is to be held 
at St Albans Church Hall, 
Pembroke Street, Epping, on 
Saturday 20th October, from 
12.30 pm to 5.00 pm. Annual 
membership fees; $12 single, $14 
family. For further information 
write to the Hon Secretary, Mrs 
Heather Pryor, PO Box 11, 
Gordon, NSW 2071. = 


Spring in the Gardens 


The Glory of the Colonial Garden at Vaucluse 
House; presented by the Historic Houses Trust of 
New South Wales 


Gardenesque at Vaucluse House celebrates the 
history of gardening in Australia with a special out- 
door weekend festival, 27th and 28th October, in’ one 
of Sydney’s great 19th century gardens. 

Gardenesque will lead visitors through the evolu- 
tion of gardening taste in this country, from early at- 
tempts to recreate the European landscape to bush 
regeneration schemes today. 

Special exhibitions will present historic gardening 
material, including garden furniture, historic plants 
and decorative garden elements, books, prints and 
other memorabilia. 

Guided tours of Vaucluse House and its pleasure 
grounds will be available. 

Admission charges: adults $6, concessions ands 
children $2. 

Opening times: 10 am to 5 pm. 


Spring in the Gardens, the annual spring show of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, is now firmly es- 
tablished as Sydney’s premier flower show. 

This year it will once again be held on the Parade 
Ground, near Government House, and will run from 
Monday 17th to Sunday 23rd September. It will im- 
mediately follow the official opening, on Sunday 16th, 


of the Sydney Tropical Centre, the Arc and Pyramid 


Glasshouse complex in the Gardens. 

Spring in trhe Gardens this year will, therefore, have 
a tropical theme. There will be free entry to the Tropical 
Centre on the first two days (thereafter admission fees 
will be $5 for adults, $2 for children), and special ex- 
hibits by the Orchid Society of New South Wales, the 
Society for Growing Australian Plants, the 
Nurserymens’ Association of NSW, and many others. 

In addition, there will be interpreted tours of the 
grounds of Government House on Saturday 22nd 


September, a unique opportunity of seeing the vice- 


regal grounds, not normally open to the public (at the 
time of going to press this is still subject to confirma- 
tion, owing to the appointment of a new Governor). 
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Nursery Notes 


Picturesque Pialligo 


Pialligo is our national cap- 
ital’s least known suburb. That 
is, if you could call it a suburb for 
it covers a large tract of land 
from the northern banks of the 
Molonglo River up the Majura 
Valley to the Federal Highway, 
incorporating Fairbairn RAAF 
Base and Canberra Airport. 

It is a rural suburb with few 
residents, most of whom live 
along a short stretch of road 
which terminates at the Molonglo 
where, up until the flooding to 
create Lake Burley Griffin, there 
was a ford linking Duntroon, 
Pialligo and other northern 
Canberra suburbs to Fyshwick. 

Canberra’s keen gardeners 
know Pialligo as the nursery 
centre of their city. Beltana Road 
is not much more than a 
kilometre long but hosts five 
commercial plant nurseries, two 
landscaping centres and four 
apple orchards, all selling direct 
to the public. 

Sydney has the Dural/Galston 
area, Melbourne has Monbulk 
and the Dandenongs, but no 
other city has a Pialligo. It is 
unique in that it is a small rural 
suburb with a concentration of 
nurseries within five minutes 
drive of Canberra’s GPO. 

Because these nurseries are so 
close they must be diverse and 
offer a range of plants and 
accessories far greater than 
suburban garden centres on small 
sites can provide. The nurseries 
are all different and as 
Canberra’s keen gardeners know, 
if you can’t find it in Pialligo you 
are unlikely to find it anywhere. 

Pialligo has not always been 
like this and has seen many 
changes since it was established 


as part of Burley Griffin’s plan for 
the National Capital. 

The fertile river flats of the 
Campbell’s property, Duntroon, 
were divided into small lots to 
become the food basket of the 
newly established and emerging 
Canberra. Orchards, market 
gardens, chicken farms and small 
dairies were established to feed 
the small but growing population. 
There are now only two milking 
cows along Beltana Road and the 
last of the egg quotas has been 
sold to Parkwood Eggs, which 
operates on the other side of 
Canberra. 

The first nursery started as a 
daffodil farm at Willow Park and 
is the oldest commercial nursery 
in the ACT. Willow Park Nursery 
has progressively enlarged to its 
present position as a high quality 
modern nursery with an extensive 
range of plants. The grounds set 
it apart from the others. You ap- 
proach the display area by way of 
a long graceful drive shaded by 
majestic plane trees which have 
attained = cathedral-like — pro- 
portions after 50 years of growth. 
Mature ornamental cherries and 
loquats adorn the lawn in which 
daffodil bulbs have naturalized. 

Other nurseries have opened 
and closed along Beltana Road, 
and since the 1950s there have 
usually been three or four 
operating at any one time. Of 
those that have survived Rodney’s 
Nursery and Pialligo Plant Farm 
both started around the same 
time, in 1973. 

Pialligo Plant Farm 
commenced operations as a small 
roadside stall selling plants 
propagated and grown on the 
site. 


By contrast, Rodney’s Nursery 
opened as  Canberra’s first 
modern purpose-built Garden 
Centre, introducing enclosed 
sales areas for garden accessories 
and indoor plants, paved areas 
for outdoor plant displays and 
extensive parking facilities. 

Over the past 17 years both 
these nurseries have continued to 
grow and diversify, but have 
developed quite differently, 
which to some extent reflects 
their different origins. 

In 1985 Pialligo Plant Farm 
changed location to a site on 
which a new nursery was 
developed around two small but 
delightful weatherboard cottages. 
The original farmhouse is now 
utilized for indoor displays, 
concentrating on garden detail 
and potted flowering plants. Two 
rooms have been converted to 
cater for classes in garden design 
and dried flower arranging. 

The second cottage is totally 
devoted to dried flowers. All the 
arrangments are for sale and are 
created on site by a talented team 
of floral decorators who double 
as teachers. 

The cottages are surrounded 
by displays of old-fashioned roses 
and perennials, which is this 
nursery’s speciality. 

Rodney’s Nursery has de- 
veloped an extensive landscaping 
centre, featuring garden pools 
and water plants, and is now the 
largest nursery in Canberra. It 
aims to provide a complete 
service to the home gardener, 
supplying indoor and outdoor 
plants, soil, pavers, irrigation 
equipment and pumps for 
garden ponds. 2 
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OPAL & GEMSTONE 


CANBERRA 
COME & SEE OUR NATIONAL TREASURES 


The Australian Opal and Gemstone Museum’s 
display is no doubt the best and richest of 
Australia’s National Treasures, it is certainly the 
World’s largest Australian Opal presentation. 


View our priceless collection of Aboriginal 
Artifacts - some pieces are 70,000 years old. 


Cooper Creek Cafeteria is open for meals daily. 
Come and have a fossick in our own Opal and 
Aboriginal Souvenir Shop. 


WE HAVE A UNIQUE GIFT RANGE 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
9.30am - 4.30pm. 


GOLD CREEK RD., GUNGAHLIN, ACT 2912 
(06) 230 2677 
On Barton Highway - 10kms from Canberra Civic 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1991 


Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. has planned a range of 
interesting visits to Houses and Gardens 
and Art Galleries on the forthcoming tours. 


MAY: SOUTH OF FRANCE/ ITALY 


JUNE: ENGLAND AND FRANCE / — 
STHN IRELAND 


JULY: STHN IRELAND/SCOTLAND 
AND ENGLAND 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 
Jeanne Highland 

Casanna Travel 

2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 
203/233 New South Head Rd. 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 1726 


FOR BROCHURE: 
Julie Keegan: 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 
Tel: 337 1147 


Gold Creek Rd. Gungahlin 

RMB 209 F fn 
Barton Highway fen 
BELCONNEN A.C.T. 2617 
Phone: (06) 230 2273 fn 


fs 
fn ° 
fa AUNIQUE EXPERIENCE far 


fe, Nowhere in Australia will you find an attraction to fr 
¢, compare with this unique display of 1/12th scale Cos 
a miniature buildings of Great Britain set in spectacul- 
fm arly immaculate landscape gardens. First opened in fr 
fan November 1979 Cockington Green is acclaimed as fax 


Gn ores. the A.C.T.’s leading tourist attractions for all fr 
fea OPEN: 10am-4.30pm everyday fra 
fn (except Xmas & Boxing Day) fr 
fin FEATURING frm 
fin The “‘Parson’s Nose’ fn 
fin LICENCED RESTAURANT fen 
fin serving typical English meals in fn 


Old English Surroundings 


fi 
Plus - — Free Gas BBQ's, Trainrides. Kiosk, Play- ¢ 
fa ground, Picnic Area. fea 


fn fafaiain fafa ia fafafafafa fafa tr fr 


SON (VIC) PTY. LTD. 
COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of less common trees and shrubs 
Still giving good old fashioned service 


Our Retail “Nursery in a Garden” and 6 acre Display 
Garden is open to the public daily from 9 am - 5 pm 


Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN, VIC. 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 
Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May - August per Rail, Air or Post. 
Postal Address: P.O. BOX 13, THE BASIN. VIC. 3154 


Wholesale enquiries 
03 762 2833 


Retail enquiries 
03 762 6864 


We are the Nurserymen Who Care 


Garden 
«rae 


A GARDENING JOURNAL 


These gardeners subscribe to five hundred pages a year 
of garden writing distinguished by great diversity 
and style: 

Mary Davis 


Tom Garnett 
Frances Kelly 
Anne Latreille 
Joan Law-Smith 
Anthony Mugg 
Trevor Nottle 
John Patrick 
Graeme Purdy 
Howard Tanner 


So do many others... 


Send your name and address (with $60.00 cheque) to: 
Florilegium Press, 30 Cameron St, Balmain 2041 
and you can join this list. 


BOTANICA 


Ag Re Toe Ma EscEsn eS ae oO tReet lee C aU) Deas US Rae 


“An inspirational celebration 
of the Garden State”. 
Sarah Guest, The Age 
“Botanica was about style, 
and Paul Bangay has it..” 
Diana Bagnall, Vogue Living 


“A gallery of living art”. 
Editorial, The Age 


Even bigger than last year, 
this year's BOTANICA, again 


designed by Paul Bangay, will = 


be more beautiful, more stylish 


with a spectacularly increased 


emphasis on floral themes. 


Queen Victoria Gardens / Sept 15 to 25, 


10am to 9pm / $6 No advance bookings. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
GARDEN DESIGN 


PROGRAMME 
FOR 1991 


JANUARY 
Summer School with Martha Schwartz and James 
van Sweden. A course of project work, including 
lectures and desk critiques, for students and 
graduates of garden and landscape design. (6 days) 


APRIL 
Italy - France Garden Tour. The history of garden art 
from the pre-Christian and medieval times to the 
renaissance and the 17th century work of Andre le 
Notre in France. (24 days) 


JUNE 
Kimberley Ranges and Kakadu National Park Tour. 
Landscape architect and botanist, Marion Blackwell, 
introduces this unique landscape and its aboriginal 
heritage. (21 days) 


SEPTEMBER 
England Garden Tour. English gardens introduced 
by England's leading garden designers and 
commentators. (24 days) 


For further information please contact 
the Australian School of Garden Design. 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria 3051. 
Telephone (03) 329 9938. Facsimile (03) 326 6497. 


Gone 


ringtime 
in Bright 


SPRING 
Roses, perennials, ground covers, flowering shrubs 
Deciduous flowering trees, Maples 


weeping Silver Birches and Elms "it’s beautiful”... 


20th October - 6th November, 1990 
EXPERIENCE THE COLOURS OF SPRING 
IN THE HIGH COUNTRY 


— Garden Open Days 
Wide selection of garden Arches, Furniture and Hardware — Guided Walking Tours 
Garden consultancy and landscape services available — Gold Panning 


— Golf Tournament 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


45 - 47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 


Azaleas and Rhododendrons in full flower 
including the hardy Vireya Rhododendrons 


Hedging, screening and topiary plants 


Indoor plants suitable for home or office 


ENQUIRIES TO: THE SECRETARY, 
5 ALRIMA COURT, BRIGHT. VIC. 3741 (057) 551 453 


Accommodation enquiries (057) 551 944 


UNIQUE BULBS NEVER BEFORE 
SEEN IN AUSTRALIA ... 


Whether you are an enthusiastic gardener, professional 
landscaper, cutflower grower or nurseryman you must 
have a copy of our 1990 catalogue. We are currently 
importing over 2,000 varieties of bulbs - both species 
and the latest cultivars, through our Government 
approved quarantine nursery. Perhaps you'd like 
10,000 snowdrops, 50 Crown Imperial Fritillaria and/or 
10 species Crocus bulbs - we’ll arrange it. For a 
chance to have those bulbs you’ve always craved - 
a chance to have something different. 


TIAL ILI T IG! 
PILIAIN|T| [F/A/R|M| 
Geoff and Rhondda Cleary invite you to their 
nursery where you will find more than just trees 
and shrubs 
Specialty Dried Flower Shop 
Bulk Flowers, Arrangements delivered. 


Pialligo Grown 

Herbs, Perennials, Old Fashioned Roses and 
Unusual Plants. 

Garden Detail 

Victorian Arches, French Cafe Furniture, Bird 
Baths, Bird Cages, Cast Iron Benches and Pots 


Send now for your amazing 1990 catalogue ($2) 

or our sensational video catalogue 

($20 includes printed catalogue). 

Ring, tax or write to: 
Katrina & Malcolm Wybrow 
Southern Highlands Bulbs 
142 Cowper St., Goulburn. 2580 

Ph. (048) 21 7589 Fax (048) 21 5326 


We accept Bankcard, Visa, Mastercard, cheques or money 
orders and offer special prices on orders of over 1,000 bulbs. 


Classes 
Dried Flowers, Stencilling, Gardening & Design. 


Pialligo Plant Farm 
12 Beltana Road , Pialligo. ACT 2609 
Tel: (06) 247 5752 


All year round oil sprays 

Petroleum oils have been used 
as pesticides for more than a cen- 
tury. These oils contain napthenic 
acid and aromatic compounds 
which could injure leaves and 
buds, so their use has been limit- 
ed to woody plants in winter to 
kill insect eggs. New horticultural 
oils being developed in the USA 
are more highly refined and con- 
tain mainly paraffinic compounds 
which are not phytotoxic, so they 
can be applied to almost all plants 
during active growth. These oils 
are effective not only against in- 
sect eggs but also against a range 
of soft-bodied and immature 
hard-bodied pests, such as aphids, 
scale insects, mealy bugs and 
mites. 


House plants as anti- 
pollutants 

Research by NASA in the USA 
has shown that many plants can 
remove gaseous pollutants which 
occur in energy-efficient homes 
and offices. These pollutants in- 
clude formaldehydes, benzene 
and trichloroethylene, which are 
emitted by certain synthetic build- 
ing materials and furnishings. 
Thus plants like pothos, aglae- 
onema, spathiphyllum, dracaena, 
syngonium and philodendron, are 
now being being marketed under 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 
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trade names like “Pollution 
Fighters”, “Clean Air Machines” 
and “Plants for Life”. 


Salt tolerant plants 

A world-wide hunt for ha- 
lophytes, or salt tolerant plants, is 
now under way, since there is an 
increasing need for such plants in 
regions like the Western USA, the 
Middle East, parts of China and 
Africa, Mexico and India, where 
ground water supplies are being 
depleted with a consequent in- 
crease in salinity. In some areas 
the salt content of the soil is as 
high as that of the oceans. The 
Environmental Research Lab- 
oratory of the University of 
Arizona is concentrating on orna- 
mental halophytes and is currently 
testing 1,000 different plants both 
in its home ground and in coun- 
tries as Mexico, Egypt and the 
United Arab Emirates. 


Growing turf on sludge 

A process producing ethanol 
from municipal refuse yields a 
vegetable waste as a by-product. 
This is high in nutrients and water 
retentive. A turf grower in Ohio 
has found that by laying this 
sludge on thin sheets of poly- 
ethylene grass seeds germinate 
quickly and produce a mass of fi- 
brous roots that bind the turf to- 


"GARDENS FOR LIVING" 


gether, allowing it to be harvested 
a few weeks earlier than conven- 
tionally grown turf. The sod is 
rolled away from the plastic, 
which can be re-used, and be- 
cause the roots are not cut the 
turf roots rapidly in its new 
location. 

(American Horticulturist, 68/11) 


Biological control of weeds 
Researchers in Washington, 
USA, have found a bacterium 
that selectively kills or slows down 
the growth of certain weedy grass- 
es in cereal crops. The bacteria 
are produced in a laboratory and 
sprayed on to the soil surface, 
where they multiply and colonize 
the roots of the weeds, producing 
toxins that weaken or kill them. 
(Agricultural Research, 37(3).22) 


Nitrogen fixing bacteria 

Four strains of anaerobic bac- 
teria, discovered by researchers at 
the University of Massachusetts in 
soil and freshwater mud, are ni- 
trogen fixing and use cellulose as 
a carbon source. This research 
suggests that these bacteria may 
be important in carbon and nitro- 
gen cycling and points to the pos- 
sibility of using them to improve 
soil fertility while at the same time 
converting cellulose waste into 
useful products. 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned presenting 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


fresh ideas and practical solutions for your garden 


* Design 
* Construction 
* Maintenance 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Telephone (02) 913 3088 
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Roses all year aun 
Rare and interesting perennials 
and cottage garden plants 


559 Portrush Rd., 
GLENUNGA. SA 5064 


OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (08) 791 585 


Multicrop KEEP OFF <x! 


problem areas until the 
animals bad habits are 
_broken. 

KEEP OFF crystals do not 
melt or stick, are 
environmentally friendly, 
non-poisonous and non 
irritating to animals and 
humans. 


The dog and cat repellent 
that keeps animals from 
damaging or soiling 
gardens and lawns or 
getting into the garbage. 

KEEP OFF is a highly 
perfumed repellent in jelly 
like crystals which dogs and 
cats find offensive. Use it in 


Ask for Multicrop KEEP OFF at your local nursery. 
Multicrop, environmentally safe gardening that really get 
you growing. 

Multicrop/Australia Prop. Ltd. 4/375 Bayswater Rd., 
Bayswater, Vic. 3153. 


PO Box 999, Bowral, NSW 2576 


A Museum of Australian Cricketing History 
commemorating Sir Donald Bradman 


The Museum is located in pleasant parkland 
opposite Sir Donald’s former home 
and adjacent Bradman Oval. 


There is a barbeque area, children’s playground, 
public amenities and ample parking. 


The Bradman Pavilion is open to the public 
daily from 10.00am - 4.00pm. 


Admission $2.00, Pensioners & Children $1.00 
Group tours are most welcome. 


Bradman Museum Trust 
St. Jude St., Bowral. NSW 2576 


Tel. (048) 62 1247 


ROSE SPECIALISTS 


NEW CUT FLOWER VARIETIES 


Agent for the following rose breeders: 
Interplant Roses - Holland; Viver’s Dot - Spain 
Cants of Colchester (U.K.) Fryer’s Roses (U.K.) 

Lime’s New Roses (U.K.) 


Rose Catilogue available from the address below. 
Wholesale and Retail Rose Growers 
Specialists in the Roses of the Future 


P.O. Box 19, MUDGEE. 2850 
(Lot 2, Rocky Waterhole Road) 


Phone: (063) 72 2555 


Facsimile: (063) 72 1583 


Canberra’s 
Unexpected 
Rainforest 


ustralia’s rainforests cover less than one per 

cent of the land surface but represent some 

of the richest areas of flora and fauna in the 
world. Encouraging an appreciation of the diversity of 
rainforests and the need for their conservation has 
been an important goal for the staff at the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens. 

In the late ‘60s, when botanists and horticulturists 
at the Gardens began planning the Rainforest Gully, 
there was little public knowledge of, or appreciation 
for, rainforest. A few old-timers, for example, might 
have remembered the red cedar gatherers and the 
magnificent furniture produced from its timber, but 
few would have ever seen a mature tree in its natural 
rainforest habitat, for by the 1930s these had almost 
all been logged. 

The success of the Rainforest Gully at the Gardens 
in helping inform visitors of the extraordinary features 


Australian National 
Botanic Gardens 


fo The weekend of October 13 and 14 
¢ “| Biota 90: a natural science and ( ) 
<€ environment festival-a unique joint-venture 
<7*=~between CSIRO’s Canberra-based eRe 
laboratories and the Australian National Botanic Gardens. 
The Gardens will launch the “Friends of the Gardens” 
program on the Sunday afternoon, as part of the festival. 
INFORMATION OPEN EVERY DAY 
CENTRE 9AM-5PM 
Weekdays 10am-4pm except Christmas day 
Weekends and public Phone (06) 267, 1805 
holidays 9.30am- Vy 
4.30pm 
Displays, leaflets 
and information. 


TRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 


Canberra 


... encouraging an appreciation of the diversity of 
rainforests, by Rodney Harvey 


of Australian rainforests has been the result of an 
equally extraordinary combination of botanical curios- 
ity (and doggedness), landscape design, an appeal to 
the public sense of the exotic and the application of 
modern technology to methods of explaining the 
collection. 

Building a representative collection of rainforest 
plants in Canberra’s cold climate is not an easy task. 
The gully in which the collection was developed was one 
of a number of naturally occurring dry gullies on the 
Gardens’ Black Mountains site. The Gully formerly sup- 
ported scattered eucalypts, shrubs and grasses. 

The real transformation of the Gully began in 
1968, although some hardy rainforest species were 
planted before then. In order to support rainforest 
plants adequate water, shelter and high humidity lev- 
els were required. The installation of a misting system 
consisting of about 2,000 fine sprays provided the wa- 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 
“Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today.” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 
“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 
“.. ,authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 
“.. the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 
“...a very high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 
“...a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 
“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 
“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 


Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
U.S.A. 
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ter needed and kept the humidity at about 80% 
all year round. Fast growing “nurse” trees, par- 
ticularly wattles (mostly Acacia melanoxylon, A. 
binervata and A. elata ) were planted to provide 
shelter for the young rainforest plants. 

Early plantings required considerable ex- 
perimentation to determine which species were 
able to tolerate the Gardens’ environment. 
Species representing rainforest from warm cli- 
mates were collected from the coldest parts of 
their range to improve their chances of success. 

Some species, particularly those from the 
tropical rainforests of northern Queensland, are 
especially frost sensitive and are represented 
only in the Gardens’ glasshouse collections. A 
long term project to construct a large glass- 
house over the upper reaches of the Gully by 
the year 2001 will enable these plants to be 
publicly displayed so they can be compared 
with other types of rainforest plants already 
growing in the open ground. 

The plantings are organized so they represent 
important rainforest types from the eastern coast 


signs incorporate full 
colour photographs of 
the regions or species 
which are printed on the 
aluminium structure of 
the signs. The intro- 
duction of colour onto 
signs has proved very 
popular with visitors 
and has helped attract 
further attention to this 
unique Gardens’ fea- 
ture. A leaflet explaining 
features of the Gully 
and Australian rain- 
forests in general is cur- 
rently being prepared to 
provide visitors with fur- 
ther information which 
can be taken away. 

Two electronic en- 
vironment monitoring 
stations have also been 


of Australia. The lower reaches of the Gully are Coloured photographs printed on signs heip installed. One of these 
planted with species from Tasmania and rainfor- attract visitors? attention to some of the enor- is situated inside the 
est areas from Victoria, New South Wales and  ™ous diversity of rainforest plants Gully and another in 
Queensland are represented, in south-north or- an area with a light 
der, with species from Queensland at the Gully’s upper cover of eucalypts. Each station measures tem- 
reaches. perature, humidity and light intensity. The stations in 

The landscape design of the Gully has provided each area display readings from the Gully and open 


good visitor access to 
the collection. Two 
boardwalks on the 
floor of the Gully allow 
visitors to stroll be- 
neath the lush foliage 
of tree ferns and 
shrubs while allowing 
smaller plants to be 
easily seen. Paved 
paths on the sides of 
the Gully also give vis- 
itors the opportunity 
to view the Gully from 
a different perspective. 

Introductory signs 
explaining the planting 
concept of the Gully are 
located at each major 
entrance and smaller 
signs introduce the spe- 
cial features of in- 
dividual regions. Plants 
of special interest are 
also marked with ex- 
planatory signs. These Steps in the Rainforerst Gully 


area and allow visitors to compare the micro- 
environmental differences. Signs explain the 
significance of the differences and the influence 
of plants on the environment. The stations 
have proved a valuable resource for visiting stu- 
dent groups and members of the public alike. 

Collection of further rainforest species and 
an annual bedding out of frost sensitive species 
are currently being considered as ways to fur- 
ther enhance the Gully. 

The Rainforest Gully has given the Gardens 
the opportunity to present to its 400,000 vis- 
itors each year a chance to explore the world of 
rainforest and come to an understanding of its 
beauty and diversity. For thousands of people 
who might never have the chance to visit rain- 
forest in its natural setting, the Gardens pro- 
vide a tangible example of this extraordinary 
part of Australia’s plant heritage. ® 


Note 

The explanatory signs, environmental mon- 
itoring stations and construction of the board- 
walk in the Upper Gully were financed by a 
grant. from the National Rainforest 
Conservation Program. 
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@ manuka PARK SERVICED WicHoose FROM1.2 OR3 


APARTMENTS ARE BEDROOM APARTMENTS 
LUXURIOUSLY AND 


ELEGANTLY APPOINTED. 
FULLY SELF CONTAINED 
AND SITUATED WITHIN 


WALKING DISTANCE TO 
SOME OF CANBERRA'S ELEGANCE 


LEADING RESTAURANTS 
AND BOUTIQUES: AND 
ONLY MINUTES FROM THE _AND LUXURY 


KEY ATTRACTIONS 


SS VANES 
Weacn APARTMENT MAN U KA PARK 


CONTAINS FULL 

KITCHEN, DIRECT DIAL, 

ISD/STD PHONES, 

LAUNDRY, DUCTED 

AIR/HEATING, UNDER- @ror FURTHER 


COVERICARRARLING: INFORMATION AND A FREE 
INDULGE YOURSELF COLOUR BROCHURE: 
LAZING BY THE SALT PHONE (06) 2851175 OR 
WATER SWIMMING POOL. WRITE TO: 


FLOWER 


0 F T Hl E if E A R Manuka Park Apartments 
1 Oxley St P.O. Box 3170 MANUKA ACT 2603 


Congratulations 
Petunia High Society! 
Fashionable colours and the 
_ very best in breeding have 
made it the 1990 Flower Of 
The Year. From the light 
shades of pink to the rich 
luscious velvet, High Society 
is in tune with the colours of 
today. Rest assured, Petunia 
High Society will dazzle you 
with its award - winning 


performance. 


to grow on you. 
@ On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 
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D) TWO NIGHTS ACCOMMODATION 
BOW IAL for two (twin-share), Meee A the 


BOWRAL MOTEL AND COUNTRY GRILL 


..and visit the fabulous gardens of 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS - chy TULIP TIME ! 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS of New 
South Wales - less than two hours drive from 
Sydney, Canberra and Wollongong - is at its 
glorious best in spring when the many long 
established gardens are ablaze with the colours 
of flowering cherries, peaches, plums, lilacs in 
full bloom, and carpets of daffodils, freesias, 
hyacinths and, of course TULIPS! 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 


GARDENTOURS (in association with The 
Australian Garden Journal) runs exclusive 
one-day guided tours of some of the finest 
gardens in the district during spring and early 
summer; for full details write: PO Box 588, 
Bowral, 2576; or phone:(048)61.4999 — 


Peary by ye & 16 Designs ~ Bowral 


\ Now, THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL offers you the chance 


. to win two nights’ free accommodation staying at one of Bowral’s most elegant 
motels, THE BOWRAL MOTEL, in its own country garden setting and 
(ooastne, one e of the district’s RES! restaurants, the Bowral Country Grill. 


>» YOUR PRIZE INCLUDES LUXURY TWIN-SHARE ACCOM- 
®) MODATION AND BREAKFAST FOR TWO NIGHTS PLUS 
DINNER FOR TWO on one evening of your stay. 


Answer the shasitos below sui send the coupon to: | 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL, 
PO BOX 588, BOWRAL, NSW 2576 


Closing Date 3rd September 1990 


1, In what century was the tulip introduced into 
Western Europe 


SOOO ee re rere eererenscec ee reresseseseseseseseseesecs 


2. A tulip bulb persists for more than one year. 


(opis of Entry ih ein é; ; Uirue}or, false)? veer: concen cs ere er eert ee. oe 
“1, Entry is free and open to all residents of Australia except emp: oyees 0! : r 
Renae eric at Pty Ltd and Bowral Motel and Country and as a tiebreaker, tell us In no more than 20 words 
Gull indicts acl eae ec be ne what you would most like to see in the Southern 
. Contest closes on 3rd September 1 : 
. Entries must be on an original coupon as provided. ) Highlands 
. All entries become the property of Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd. a 
Entries not completed in accordance with these conditions or received es Wey SO eee cere eee eeeeeeeeceeeeseeneceeeeseseees 
after the closing date will not be considered. 
. The judges decision will be final and binding on every person RIE ss; cctccttricscscccssscsttettesccntscaerssercctsttrsecsetetererer scooter rene 
enters. No correspondence will be entered into. Chance plays no part 
in determining the winner, all entries will be judged on correctness and MEE MErtrccctrts res csere tsar estctes ssecserccst sraetenecas ster ee te ties ete Terr Tee 


creative merit. 
6. Total prize value is $220. Prizes are not transferable ead are not : Mr/Mrs/Ms/Misstencsrratnertt ne en 


redeemable for cash. 
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DISNEY’S WORLD OF GARDENS 


> The magic of Walt Disney’s gardens, by Pauline Conolly + 


t Walt Disney’s theme park in central Florida 

visitors have the opportunity to experience 

sheer magic. In the land where comic book 
characters come to life; reality merges with make- 
believe until all things are possible. 

Tinkerbell dances across the night sky above the 
whirling dazzle of the electric light parade. Starry 
eyed little girls waltz down Main Street in the arms of 
Mickey Mouse. 

At the adjoining EPCOT Centre (Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tomorrow), the wizardry of 
science and technology displayed is so mind blowing 
that locals will kid you that the name EPCOT is real- 
ly an anagram of Every Person Comes Out Tired. 

But there is another, unreported aspect of 
Disneyworld. Superb gardens offer visitors peace and 
beauty amid the hype and glitter. 

The Disney property was established on a vast 
tract of Florida swampland, some 25 kilometres 
south-west of Orlando. The area was drained, then 
landscaped on a grand scale. The EPCOT Centre 
alone covers 105 hectares. There are lakes, beaches 
and quiet woodland streams. Trees and flowers from 
around the world provide shade and cover. 
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Left: Landscaping in front of the restaurant at 
EPCOT 


Below: Inside the expeimental greenhouse at 
EPCOT 


The sub-tropical climate allows spectacular use of 
bougainvillea and hibiscus. Palm trees line the walk- 
ways and ivy geraniums spill from hanging baskets at- 
tached to lamp posts along Main Street. 


Cae 


There is Disney character topiary to delight the 
children and the floral face of Mickey to welcome 
them at the front entrance. 

In the EPCOT Centre, both young and old 
spend hours at the jumping water fountains. Valves 
open beneath mesh-covered ponds, projecting 
streams of water under high pressure. Suddenly the 
valves close, producing silver “snakes”, which leap 
from pond to pond as though they had a life of their 
own. At smaller ponds, toddlers snatch at plum 
sized blobs of water which shoot into the air and 
hang for tantalizing moments. 

Back in the Magic Kingdom there are fine old 
live oaks, underplanted with multicoloured 
impatiens and bedding begonias. More formal beds 
are colour co-ordinated, with Cineraria maritima or 
Silver Dust, contrasted with red geraniums. White 
balsam is planted against a backdrop of haze blue 
lavender. 

At every turn through Disneyworld there is 
perfume. Sometimes it is from the South’s own 
Magnolia grandiflora which produces delicious citrus 
scented blooms the size of dinner plates. Gardenias 
add their own special, heady fragrance, but above all 
the air is full of the scent of roses. 

At EPCOT there are formal plantings of tea 
roses, in pink and white. In the Magic Kingdom 
“Rose Walk” is the showplace for dozens of 
varieties, including apple pie “Americans” like ‘Bing 
Crosby’ and ‘Broadway’. 

Flamingoes unconsciously decorate the fringes of 
ponds. Swans glide by on the lakes and ducks 
wander where they will. 

For a complete change of pace after surviving the 
heart stopping rides at the Magic Kingdom, visitors 
can take a 45 minute walk round Discovery Island. 
The five hectare island is home to native plants and 
wildlife, which includes a 500 lb turtle, a pair of 
Southern bald eagles and a large breeding colony of 
scarlet ibis. 

Serious students of horticulture should not miss 
“Horizons” at EPCOT, where there is a working 
model of a futuristic, computer controlled farm. 

“The Land” pavilion offers a boat ride through 
over a hectare of experimental glasshouses. Here 
there are innovative growing techniques on display. 
Seedling lettuces spin in steel drums and bare 
rooted okra is periodically passed through sprays of 
liquid nutrient on a conveyor belt. 

For the gardeners amongst us, Disneyworld is well 
worth a visit. Even if Mickey Mouse should leave 
you cold, the magnolias are simply marvellous ! 2 


The Country Garden Stylist 


Mail Order Landscape Design 
We co-ordinate the home and 
landscape, by making your living 
environment functional and enjoyable, 
creating a more harmonious 
atmosphere. 
To help you compile the necessary 
information, we will send you a 


list of requirements. This 
information will enable us to create 
the design to suit you. 

Your complete design for a 
residential property is only $180 
and a rural property from $240. 

Write to me and I will send you 
a list of site references of clients 
who have used my designs. 

For all Australasian enquiries, 
phone Martyn Hall, 

(048) 61 1970. or AH.(048) 78 9114 

Otherwise write to: 

“ae ?.O. Box 454, Bowral, 2576, 
» N.S.W. Australia. 


Seeds 


60 NEW VARIETIES 


New range of 500 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, 
Bee Plant, Insect Repellants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 
40 new varieties for Spring. 

Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 
how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 
FREE 1990 supplement, 60cents stamp for postage. 

2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 
plus P&H $2 per order. Trade enquiries welcome. 

KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distribor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


Maxicrop 
& Multicrop 


axicrop 
RR Nt 


Roa 


Ti 


5 litre 


PLANT AND SOIL 
NUTRIENT 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 
WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda 
Rd, Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. 
Top quality, super value trees and shrubs, 
ferns and indoor plants direct from the grower. 
Stunning assortment of Australian natives and 
exotics to choose from, including many species 
rare and unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at 
Tumburra St, Ingleside, and follow signs to 
the nursery. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


TUMBLERS GREEN, 12 Midland 
Highway, Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 
45.2797. Cottage garden nursery. Two acres 
of cottage garden, tearoom and _ gallery. 
Lavenders, old roses, hedge plants, per- 
ennials and ground covers; gardening books, 
ornaments, arches, seats, pottery,, flower 
paintings and prints, cottage crafts. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily ex- 
cept Tues. The perfect day excursion. 
Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage ros- 
es. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers 
Rd, Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097. 
Rare and unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage 
roses and perennials, plus wide range of na- 
tives. Stroll through 1.6 ha garden or browse in 
our craft and gift shop. Coaches welcome. 
Closed Tues and Wed except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew’s Tce (PO Box 
23), Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. 
Office hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. 
Public display garden always open, 1000 va- 
rieties including 600 “heritage” roses. 
Hardy, field-grown roses supplied direct 
throughout Australia. Informative catalogue 
available, send 2 x 41 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN 
NURSERY, 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, 
Vic. 3134; Tel (03) 870.1130. Pelargoniums, 
olde world flowers and shrubs; lavenders, can- 
na lilies, silver foliaged plants. A 20 year spe- 
cialist collection in a traditional English coun- 
try garden. Closed Wed and Thurs. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. 
Specialist in old-world roses, perennial and 
cottage plants. Extensive display garden fea- 
ture a large range of plants to choose from. 
Coach parties welcome. Picknickers and fish- 
ermen welcome. Open weekends, public and 
school holidays 10 am to 5 pm. Other days 
by arrangment. Tel (054) 73.4275. 
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TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden 
with gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). Tel 
Elizabeth Moore (065) 72.1315. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 
38.1446. Historic Victorian cottage set in 
rambling old-world gardens. L formal herb 
garden. Wide range of herbs and cottage gar- 
den perennials grown on premises. Pot- 
pourris, herb vinegars, jams and_ jellies, 
seeds, etc. Cottage and herb gardens de- 
signed. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY 28 Taylor’s 
Rd, Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. Iris 
and daylilies. Colour catalogue with 106 colour 
plates available for $2.50 posted (refunded on 
first order). Latest iris from Australia and USA; 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Evansias, species and water iris. Large range of 
tetraploid andf diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov and Dec. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY RMB 216 Oaks 
Rd,Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046)81.8560. 
Specialist growers of old garden roses, all pot 
grown. Exhibition garden. Custom budding by 
arrangment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


PERENNIALS AND OLD GARDEN 
ROSES for Sydney region now available in 
Balmain. Old world cottage plants and herbs 
are the speciality of a plant shop in a unique 
setting, conveniently located for Sydney gar- 
deners. Quality and unusual stock available for 
garden planting, with selected specimens grow- 
ing in terracotta, rustic baskets, tin tubs, pretty 
stencilled pine boxes. Also decorative garden 
items, handmade terracotta gifts, dried flowers 
and grasses. The Potting Shed, 148 Beattie St, 
Balmain, 2041; tel (02)555.1042; 555.1322. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS large range of 
RARE and NEW plants for the discerning gar- 
dener. Over 200 Maple varieties, rare Conifers, 
rare Magnolias, Michelias, new Birch variety 
“Trost’s Dwarf’ and many, many more. Send 
$2 for new format catalogue or visit us at 
YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic. 3793. Tel (03)756.6335. We 
send plants Australia wide. 


SWEET VIOLETS! single pink, white, lav- 
ender, mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, purple, 
blue, pale blue, deciduous pink, blue, blue- 
striped; all $1.50 each. Double white, lavender, 
blue/white $2.00 each. Or collection of all 16 
violets $20; p & p $3.60. Violet Gardens WA, 
PO Box 45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


PERENNIAL CHARM NURSERY, 
Jackson’s Track, Neerim South, Vic. 3831. 
Tel Anne Jepson (056)28.1288. A specialist 


perennial nursery growing over 300 varieties 
of perennials, cottage garden plants, alpines, 
old-fashioned roses, herbs and bulbs. Hunt 
for old favourites or rare treasures and 
browse through two acres of display garden 
where most varieties are to be seen growing. 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 10 am to 5 
pm. Groups and buses welcome by 
appointment. 


BADGER’S KEEP Country Garden 
Nursery and Shop, North St, Chewton, near 
Castlemaine, Vic. 3451. In 1975 a pioneer of 
a modern interest in old-style garden plants, 
the nursery continues to specialise in the 
most complete range - classic to unusual, 
small plants to trees. “MR BADGER’S 
SHOP” offers a similarly fine array of related 
garden accessories, stationery, books and 
gifts. Adjacant are the main gardens which 
house one of Victoria’s largest collection of 
old roses. A fourth department specialises in 
heritage apple cultivars. NURSERY and 
SHOP open 7 days/week 10 am to 5 pm 
(closed Dec 25/26). Main gardens open Oct, 
Nov and April, plus most long weekends. 
Other times for group/bus bookings. Tel: 
Nursery and Shop (054) 72.3775, main gar- 
dens and apple trees (054) 72.3338. 


CLOYNE NURSERY, Rose Valley Rd, 
Cooma, NSW 2630; tel (064) 52.1063. 
Specialist nursery for old-fashioned roses, 
unusual perennials and cottage garden 
plants. Come and visit our country garden. 


BOOKS, ETC 


WANTED TO BUY: HORTUS Issue 1, 
Spring 1987. Full retail price paid for copies in 
good condition only. Please write to Florilegium 
Press, 30 Cameron St, Balmain, NSW 2041 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and dis- 
tinction to your home. WINVANE will pro- 
vide a practical and sure weather guide, and 
is an ideal gift for family or friends. Write or 
phone for your free brochure to WINVANE, 
53 Hampton St, Hurstville Grove, NSW 
2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil 
Canning, Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 
Bonnington Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. 
Tel (002) 34.6715. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic 
coated, pack of six which link together. 
Contact M. Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, 
Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel (03) 241.5033. 


POSH POTS - GARDEN DETAIL. Off 
the Barton Highway, Gungahlin, ACT. tel 
(06) 230.2669. Open 7 days 10 am to 5 pm. 
POTS and PRICES to sweep you off your 
feet, and why not cheer your heart with our 
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Cues 


delightful garden catalogue, full of delightful 
goodies. Simply send your name/address to 
PO Box 480, Belconnen, ACT 2617. We 
will include you on our mailing list. 


MAIL ORDER 


FOR AUSTRALIA’S FINEST MAIL 
ORDER CATALOGUE for gardeners 
phone Duane Norris Garden Designers on 
(02) 326.2160. 
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GARDEN MARKET 
PLACE 


is an important directory for quick 
reference, 
and headings can be selected by 
arrangment. 
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1 - 2 insertions: 80 cents per word 
3 - 4 insertions: 60 cents per word 
5 - 6 insertions: 55 cents per word 
Minimum $20 per insertion 
To advertise in this section contact 
Keva North on (048) 61.4999 
Lesley de Meyrick on (03) 509.4484 
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SPECIALISING IN RARE ANID OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 


54 SUMMER ST, ORANGE 2800 
PHONE 063-614333 


OPEN 1OAMTO 6PM 
7 DAYS AWEEK. * 


Water Wilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


The Water Harden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


FERTILIZERS AND 
COMPOSTS 

SEASOL LIQUID ORGANIC 
SEAWEED. Fully endorsed by Phil 


Hadlington (Sydney’s leading tree surgeon) 
and recommended for regular use, will pro- 
duce many beneficial results. NSW distributor 
Sydney Horticultural Supplies, 228 Belmont 
St, Alexandria, NSW 2015. Tel (02) 51.3485 
or (02) 51.1779 or fax. (02) 550.5524. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. A wide va- 
riety of native and exotic plants in a 4 ha 
bush setting. Recent developments include a 
stream and a new herb garden. Open every 
day of the year. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND 
BREAKFAST near Castlemaine, Vic. in the 
midst of the gardens of the goldfields. 
Bedroom, ensuite, private sitting room with 
open fireplace, set in a garden of old roses, 
herbs and birds. Mineral springs, forests, 
specialist plant nurseries, restaurants and gal- 
leries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 


Cottage Garden Nursery 

Three Acres of Rose Gardens 

Horticultural Bookshop 
Garden Sculpture 
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Thursday to Sunday and Public Holidays 
Catalogue available $2.50 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 
100 different courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, ros- 
es. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Australian 
Horticultural Corre-spondence School, 264 
Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS not the football 
version but the real Guernsey, considered by 
many the world’s finest sweater available in 
Australia. Ideal for gardening, they are densely 
knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and water 
and have been knitted on the Channel Island of 
Guernsey for over 400 years. Guernseys are also 
ideal for riding, fishing, skiing as well as many 
social occcasions. The lucky owner will join oth- 
er Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen Elizabeth I, 
Mary Queen of Scots and Nelson’s crew. Fully 
imported Guernsey sweaters are available to 
readers of The Australian Garden Journal at a 
special reduced price of around $175. Call Giles 
Wadham (044) 65.1338 or (02) 32.0567 or 
write to Guernsey Knitwear Imports, 
“Yerrunga”, Kangaroo Valley, NSW 2577. 


Bleak House 


Roses and Perennials 
Specialists in 


Hedges er Edges 


Tea Rooms 
Open 10 am to 5 pm 


Mail orders welcome 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Victoria (8 km north of Kyneton) Phone (054) 23 2427 
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HappiNEES 

New patented knee pads, called 
HappiNEES, are made from a 
unique formula containing 100% 
natural rubber sponge (no syn- 
thetic rubber) and are claimed to 
be the most comfortable knee pads 
on the market, since the pressure is 
distributed laterally through the 
pad and not only at the point of 
contact. 

Also, because of their extra 
elasticity, there is less tightening of 
the straps over the expanded calf 
muscle. The pads have more ten- 
sile strength and abrasion re- 
sistance than other knee pads; they 
won’t wear and are water resistant 
and completely washable. 

The price is about $26 per pair. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the Australian distributor, 
Handi Home Supplies, 56 Canopus 
Drive, East Doncaster, Vic. 3109; 
tel (03)842.5650. 


All purpose saw 

Bosch has released a new high 
performance orbital-action all pur- 
pose saw, the PFZ550PE. The com- 
bined action distributes the blade’s 
cutting area over the full cutting 
path, resulting in a faster, easier cut. 
The orbital action also cleans dust, 
shavings and chips from the cut, pre- 
venting blade overheating. 

This new saw can do everything 
a hand saw or conventional power 
saw can do when equipped with 
the appropriate blades. It can also 
cut in positions that are awkward 
for other saws, such as at angle or 
flush with a surface. The 550 w, 3 
kg new model will cut through 
wood up to 150 mm thick and 
steel up to 8 mm thick, as well as 
plastic, fibreglass, plasterboard and 
expanded concrete. 

A “fast-stop” feature in the 
spring loaded safety switch ensures 
that the blade stops almost in- 
stantaneously when the saw is 
switched off. 


Calendar Of Events 


A new dog and cat 
repellent. 

Multicrop (Aust) has intro- 
duced Keep Off, a highly per- 
fumed repellent suspended in jelly- 
like crystals. This confuses dogs’ 
and cats’ sense of smell and masks 
other odours which would normal- 
ly attract them. Keep Off usually 
only needs to be used for a limited 
period, until the animals’ visiting 
habit is broken, and needs to be 
sprinkled sparingly over the prob- 
lem area and renewed every three 
or four days. The crystals do not 
melt or stick and are not washed 
away by rain. 

The active ingredient is methyl 
noryl ketone, and although animals 
find it noxious it is not nauseous to 
humans and in open spaces it is 
barely, if at all, noticeable. 

Keep Off is environmentally 
friendly, non-poisonous and non- 
irritant. 


International Garden Festival 
Osaka, Japan, to 31st October 1990. 


International Horticultural Conference 
Florence, Italy, 27th August to 1st September 1990. 


Australian National Flower Show 
World Congress Centre, Melbourne, Ist to 3rd 
September 1990. 


Melbourne International Festival 

of the Arts 

Queen Victoria Gardens, Melbourne, 14th to 23rd 
September 1990. 


International Garden Trade Fair 
Cologne, West Germany, 2nd to 4th September 1990. 


International Federation of Parks 

and Recreation Administration 

First Asia-Pacific Regional Conference, Adelaide, 30th 
September to 4th October 1990. 


World Orchid Conference 
13th World Orchid Conference, Auckland, New 
Zealand, 10th October 1990. 


Heritage Rose Convention 

4th International Heritage Rose Convention, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 22nd to 25th October 
1990. 


International Garden Centre Conference 
Perth, Western Australia, 3rd to 5th February 1991. 


Garden Design Conference 

“Regional Garden Design in the United States” will be 
the theme of the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium in 
Washington DC, mid May 1991. 


Ameriflora ‘92 

The first sanctioned International Garden Expo to be 
held in the USA will take place in Columbus, Ohio, 
during 1992. 
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THE BEST CONSERVATORIES IN THE WORLD 
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1A Darley Street, Darlinghurst NSW 2010 Telephone (02) 360 7780 Fax (02) 360 7798 
Sole Agent for Australia and New Zealand 


Catalogue $15.00 
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